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Will ‘Be Described in a Splendidly Illustrated Article in 


The New England Magazine 
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All the world knows Brockton through its footgear; it looks upon its 
shoes and pronounces them good. Yet it is Brockton’s headgear that ; 
has made the footgear popular, famous and known everywhere. Elroy 
S. Thompson tells how the headgear works and has worked in the 
making of a magnificent big city from a hamlet surrounded by sandy 
fields, tells what the city is to-day, what it promises to become in the 
near future. It is a story big with success and shows how New Eng- 
landers build a city of homes and prosperity. 





This is the first of a series of articles on New England cities which 
have risen rapidly to distinction and have greater honors and oppor- 
tunities to come. 


The New England will publish these and will also tell the stories of 
western and southern cities which are candidates for niches in the hall 
of business fame. The reader of this magazine from month to month 
can contrast the two if he will and learn wisdom from the result. Each 
locality has its own peculiar advantages and opportunities. Each is 
looking for new men and new business. Read about them all in 
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Facts About Santo Domingo 


By WintTHRop PACKARD 





CITY OF SANTIAGO 


HATEVER else may be the 
outcome of President Roose- 
velt’s Santo Domingo policy 


one result seems certain. That is 
that the truth about the island will 
come out. The place has been for 
half a century a breeding ground of 
strange tales, Its people have been 
said to be truculent and cruel, dan- 
generous to all strangers and for- 
eigners ; voodooism and-human sac- 
rifice has been pictured as rampant 
among a savage crew of degenerates 
who practiced all the rites of fetish 
worship that have come down from 
aboriginal African ancestors; in fact 


the island has been described as 
dangerous to visit, unhealthy to in- 
habit and peopled by a mongrel 
mixture of races in whom there is 
no hope of good. 

Now there is just enough truth 
at the foundation of all this to 
uphold a tottering structure of mis- 
statement which has endured for 
years, The facts are entirely an- 
other matter. The island is in- 
habited by two “republics,” one 
that of Santo Domingo, the other 
that of Hayti. Mighty mountain 
ranges divide the two and the in- 
habitants have but little intercourse 
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with one another. When you land 
in Santo Domingo and try to trace 
the origin of the tales of voodoo and 
fetish worship, cannibalism and bar- 
baric practices, you learn that those 
things take place, indeed, but not 
there. They prevail over the moun- 
tain range to the westward, among 
the Haytians. I have not visited nor 
studied the Haytians. I have an 
idea, however, that when you reach 
them you find that the end of the 
rainbow with its pot of gold is over 
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since. The product was a race 
of sturdy, adventurous, ambitious, 
fearless, intellectually dominant 
men. The better characteristics of 
each race seem to have survived in 
the stock and welded into a har- 
monious whole, That is to say, the 
result is a race still, and a better one 
not a nondescript nor a mongrel. 
Things have happened otherwise in 
Santo Domingo. It had a race 
once, a gentle people who thrived 
there in peace. Then came the 











COLUMBUS CATHEDRAL AND MONUMENT, SANTO DOMINGO CITY 


on the next hill. Probably the Hay- 
tians can prove that these things 
occur, indeed, but not there,—only 
over in Africa. 

A mixture of races does not neces- 
sarily mean degeneracy. The Sax- 
ons grafted their stock upon that 
of the Britons, the Normans came 
and mingled with the two and the 
Celt adventured among them all. 
Yet the outcome of it all was the 
England which has ruled the sea 
and shaped the forces of civilization 
—through various channels—ever 


Spaniard and with unexampled 
cruelty and ferocity wiped this race 
from the face of the earth. Later 
came thither the buccaneers and 
pirates who were the offscourings 
of Europe, and later still the slave 
traders brought the negroes. 

The Spaniards laid the foundation 
of an old world civilization deep in 
Santo Domingo, They established 
cities, cut roads through the tropi- 
cal wilderness and gave the island 
a code of laws which has prevailed 
in large measure to the present day. 
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They built churches of great archi- 
tectural beauty, some of which 
have survived the decay of the cen- 
turies, Others are but crumbling 
fuins. Could they have remained 
there, their blood unmixed, it is 
easy to believe that the island 
would have to-day been civilized, a 
place of fair cities, prosperous plan- 
tations and no political problem for 
the United States or Germany or 
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might well have been another Eng- 
land, but it was not; it was a mix- 
ture of races which cannot weld 
into a harmonious whole. The re- 
sult was not a race, but a mongrel. 
That is what the Dominican is 
to-day and that is what is the mat- 
ter with his republic. You find in 
the island a few men of the uncon- 
taminated- Spanish stock. Of such 
is Don’ Emiliano Tehera,_ well 








EX-PRESIDENT MORALES, CENTRE; U. S. MINISTER T. C. DAWSON, RIGHT; 
SANCHEZ, MINISTER OF FINANCE, LEFT 


anybody else to grapple with. Un- 
fortunately there were the negroes. 
They thrived and multiplied in the 
favorable climate and their blood 
and that of the Spaniards mingled. 
Could it have been Saxon, Norman, 
Celt and Briton, Santo Domingo 


named “the grand old man” of the 
island. Another is Miguel A. Ro- 
man, governor of Santiago province 
in the interior. These, and a few 
like them, are the brains and the 
stability of the people, and when 
the mongrels reach a deadlock in 
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their tribal quarrels they turn to 
these men of pure white blood to 
help them out with sound advice. 
In the most recent of the island’s 
troubles the name of Tehera is 
mentioned frequently as that of a 
man in whom the people have con- 
fidence and whose advice they are 
willing to follow. 

On the other side of the equation 
you have the pure blacks, of whom 
there are quite 
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tution and claims to civilization, are 
living in feudal times still, 

That brings us to a consideration 
of the qualities of the people them- 
selves. A student of ethnology, or 
at least of miscegenation, might 
spend a lifetime of study here and 
still find raw material ready to 
hand. The strange creature of 
vaudeville who has a black face, red 
hair, blue eyes and freckles is no 

joke here; he 





a few in the 
island, These 
seem to be 
better men of 
theirclass 
than the peo- 
ple» of mixed 
blood to whom 
I have applied 
the rather un- 
pleasant term 
of mongrel. 
The great 
Hereaux, who 
ruled Santo 
Domingo vig- 
ously for many 
years, was of 
this type. He 
was a bloody 
tyrant, but he 
was a strong 
and fearless 
man. Hisrule 
was that of 
the barbarian, but it at least had 
the elements of strength and cour- 
age. None of his successors seems 
to have possessed those elementary 
requirements. It took a strong 
hand to rule Engiand in the days 
of the feudal system and England 
bred such men in plenty. Santo 
Domingo does not breed them, and 
it is doubtful if she ever will; yet 
her people, in spite of their consti- 
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is a native 
and the color 
will not rub 
off. You see 
people as 
white as your- 
self with kinky 
hair and un- 
mistakably ne- 
gro features, 
You see blue 
eyes, straight 
yellow hair 
and dark skins. 
All the possi- 
ble mixtures 
of white and 
black are here 
and some you 
would not be- 
lieve possible. 
There has 
been added to 
the mixture 
Indian, China- 
man, Syrian, and I don’t know what 
else. 

Rich or poor, black or white, edu- 
cated or savage, I have found the 
Dominican uniformly polite, gentle, 
and in personal dealings, honest. In 
the city he is a good deal of a Yan- 
kee. He knows how to skyrocket 
prices on the approach of the 
Americans, and he will beat you in 
a horse trade with all the holy joy 
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of a David Harum. Yet you may 
trust him with your purse and your 
personal safety without fear. I have 
wandered about the purlieus of the 
cities of the island at all hours of 
the night, have travelled two hun- 
dred miles in the forests and savan- 
nas of the interior, and have met 
nothing but unfailing courtesy and 
hospitality. I have talked with 
most of the Americans in the island, 


foreigner to be mistaken in this 
matter of voodoo. One night, trav- 
elling alone between La Vega and 
Santiago in the interior, I lost my 
way and made the latter city only 
with a very tired horse under me at 
midnight, In a little village on the 
outskirts I came upon a singular 
scene. An unfinished house stood 
there, its gaunt rafters bare in the 
brilliant tropical moonlight. Its 








GOVERN MENT TROOPS, SANTO DOMINGO CITY 


and the report from them all is the 
same. No honest, fair-dealing for- 
eigner need fear to be molested by 
any Dominican either in purse or 
person, 

San Domingo has been described 
in recent magazine articles as a 
black republic, in which no white 
man is safe, in which black rule 
only is desired, and where voo- 
dooism “thinly disguised as Cathol- 
icism” is still rampant. All this is 
sheer nonsense, It is easy for a 


upper part was black with people 
who moved rapidly about, uttering 
wild cries, beating the rafters with 
palm leaves, and acting in general 
as if possessed, My horse shied at 
the sight, and I stopped him on the 
farther side of the road and watched 
for some time, Uncanny worship 
I believed it to be, or at the best, a 
witch finding. What unseen demon 
were they chasing about this build- 
ing, thrashing with palm leaves and 
driving away with wild cries? For 
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some time I watched them, feeling 
sure that I was present at the pre- 
liminary rites of voodoo. In the 
house at my side all was silent, but 
lights gleamed through the cracks 
of the closed door. Here might 


and much to drink, So. It is no 
harm. There is no voodoo in San 
Domingo.” 

Buckle, who wrote the history of 
civilization, would have loved the 
island of Santo Domingo. Here he 

















POLITICAL PRISONERS AND THEIR JAILERS ON VIEW AT PUERTO PLATA 


already be the preparations for the 
feast on “the goat without horns.” 
I shuddered and rode on much de- 
pressed. 

The next morning I mentioned 
the affair in confidence to a Domin- 
ican whom I knew I could trust. 
He laughed heartily. “What you 
saw,” he said, “was a ‘junta,’ where 
all the neighbors come and help a 
man put the roof on his house— 
what you call in America a ‘raise- 
up-the-house.’ They strike the 
palm leaves to drive out insects. 
Then when it is all done they go to 
the other house and have sanchoco 


would have found to-day all the 
earlier stages of the process, from 
the savage who dwells in a primi- 
tive hut, wears little clothing, and 
subsists on the unprepared fruit of 
the earth; the tribal state, the feudal 
system and the age of chivalry, up 
to and a little way into the com- 
plexities of nineteenth century civil- 
ization, You may see it all in the 
city of Santo Domingo to-day. 
Here is the magnificent cathedral 
built by the successors of Colum- 
bus, where in a great iron chest, 
still repose his bones, according to 
Dominican belief; here in the plaza 
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is the fine statue to Columbus, sur- 
rounded by well-designed govern- 
ment buildings. You may hear the 
jingle of the telephone bell, and the 
cable flashes the news of the world 
to you daily, yet fifteen minutes’ 
walk will take you to aegro huts 
that rim the ancient city round, 
modelled after those of Central 
Africa, in which dwell people who 
are at least semi-savage. These are 
the lowest type of the Santo Do- 
mingo citizen. The others grade 
rapidly upward to Dominicans who 
have been educated in the colleges 
of the United States, and you may 
find them of all grades between. 


Even the Spaniards, in many cases, 
seem to have left unfinished the fine 
edifices they planned. You see mag- 
nificent churches here by the score, 
yet hardly half of them are fit to be 
used for worship. Some were never 
roofed, and great tropical trees and 
plants stand in their aisles instead 
of worshippers; others have fallen 
into decay, and still others have 
been battered by the guns of revo- 
lutionists. On a hilltop within the 
city limits is a_ beautiful little 
chapel. Its walls and_ groined 
arches still stand, but it is roofless 
and its whole interior is a banana 
grove beneath whose broad leaves 





TYPICAL STREET 


There are many beautiful build- 
ings in the city, public and private, 
relics of the Spanish builders. Lit- 
tle new building is being done by 
the Dominicans, and the old struc- 
tures pass steadily into decay. 


IN THE CAPITAL 


stands a little thatched negro hut. 
Pigs, goats and naked children revel 
in blissful ignorance where, accord- 
ing to the plan of the ancient 
Spanish architect, should stand feet 
of reverent worshippers. Every- 
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where about the city you breathe 
this spirit of decay. 

Such is the capital city and such 
are the people of this republic of 
strange contrasts. You find a limited 
class well educated. The great bulk 
of the populace are as President 
Morales described them, ‘“semi- 
savage.” In the smaller villages 
and plantations they live in huts 
modelled after those of their central 
African ancestors and live a life in 
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ing of. The local “jefes’”’ owe in 
turn allegiance to a higher chief, 
perhaps the governor of the prov- 
ince, and he in turn is the ally of 
the president or of his opponent, 
as he sees fit, 

The result of this sort of thing 
of course is chaos in a government 
nominally of and by the people. 
The only way out of it is a dictator- 
ship on the part of some man strong 
enough to rule the contending fac- 











AMONG THE FORESTS OF THE INTERIOR 


most instances little above that of 
the savage. The island is in a con- 
tinual turmoil of political upheaval, 
yet the bulk of the people know 
little about this and care less. They 
know their local chief, or “jefe,” 
and do as he bids them. His is the 
local over-lordship just as it was in 
England in feudal times. He calls 
them out to fight for this president 
or that pretender, and they go or 
not as they feel inclined. The 
merits of the case they know noth- 


This is 


tions by his personality. 
what happened in Hereaux’s time, 
and «evhat might have happened 
since had Hereaux left behind him 
any man strong enough to do it. 


But he did not. The number of his 
political enemies whom Hereaux is 
said to have killed in cold blood is 
set at two thousand. Every time a 
man gave evidence of such strength 
it was his death warrant. 

Whether the Dominicans them- 
selves have in them the vigor 
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PACKING GOODS IN 


which will make them outgrow this 
state of savagery, leavened with the 
feudal system and ornamented with 
a modern republican constitution, 


remains to be seen. One fact is 





THE SAVANNAS 


side the cities there are few schools 
and few opportunities to learn, Yet 
many of the municipalities do what 
they can to provide schooling and 
find eager and responsive scholars. 








TYPICAL INTERIOR 


surely in their favor. They are 
gentle, honest, teachable, and in 
many instances eager to learn. Out- 





SMALL VILLAGE 


This is particularly true of Santi- 
ago de los Caballeros, a fine city 
among the hills of the interior, and 
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of Santiago province, which is the 
wealthiest and most advanced of 
any in the island, 

In the commune of Santiago, 
which includes the city and its 
suburbs, are fifty-four schools at- 
tended by nearly two thousand 
scholars daily, these numbers being 
made up of the sexes in about equal 
proportions, The republic has its 
normal schools, from the gradu- 
ates of which these teachers are 


fifteen per cent. of the population. 
This is a percentage which com- 
pares favorably with that prevailing 
in many cities in the United States. 
The percentage of illiteracy is great 
in the republic, yet it is a question 
whether this is not to be charged 
to lack of opportunity rather than 
to lack of desire to learn. Many of 
the wealthier of the Dominicans are 
well educated, first in such schools 
as their republic provides, later, in 





A STREET IN SAMANA 


selected, and the branches usually 
taught in our own grammar grades 
are taught, as well as French and 
English, In the outlying towns of 
this province similar hopeful condi- 
tions prevail. In Puerto Plata, the 
largest town on the northern coast 
of the island, there is a population 
of about six thousand. Last year, 
out of the city’s budget of $40,000, 
$12,800 was spent on the schools. 
Nine hundred scholars between the 
ages of five and fourteen attended— 


many instances, in higher schools 
and colleges of the United States. 
The island of Santo Domingo 
itself is a tropical paradise. It con- 
tains no venomous snakes, no dan- 
gerous wild animals. Yellow fever 
and malaria are unknown there and 
the climate is singularly salubrious. 
Among the hills it is like the best 
of a New England June the year 
round, and in it white men grow 
fat and “keep rosy.” The soil is, 
in many of the valleys, an exceed- 
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ingly fertile red loam, seemingly 
decomposed volcanic rock and lava, 
of unknown depth. Where the 
rivers have gullied it you may see 
this red loam extending to the bot- 
tom of the ravines, and in it grow 
all tropical fruits in profusion, Cof- 
fee, cacao, sugar cane and tobacco 
thrive as well as anywhere in the 
world and in the interior are vast 
forests of valuable.wood. Outside 
the principal cities all transporta- 
tion is on horse—or donkey—back 
and the roads are execrable. That 
is to say: they are ungraded trails 








carriages traverse them with diffi- 
culty. Hence the saddle horse is the 
favorite mode of transportation for 
the gentleman, the donkey for the 
man of the humbler classes. The 
whole thing shows merely lack of 
energy and development. And yet, 
the island is more splendidly en- 
dowed by nature than any other of 
the West Indies. Deveiopment 
would make of it a paradise of 
civilization just as it is now a para- 
dise of nature. 

The question is naturally asked: 
what are the Dominicans doing 





SCHOOL AND TEACHERS AT LA VEZA 


which follow fascinating ridges 
through rough woodland, dip into 
swampy stretches, drop at angles of 
forty-five degrees to rivers which 
you must ford at low water and 
swim in flood time. Even in the 
cities wheels are a novelty and 
paving a surprise. The streets of 
the capital city of Santo Domingo 
lie gullied by tropical rains and in 
most localities are so rough that 


with this magnificent property? 
The answer is: practically nothing. 
All the enterprises of any size on 
the island are conducted by for- 
eigners with foreign capital, There 
are two short railroads on the 
island, owned and manned by for- 
eigners. The large plantations are 
those of foreigners, The hills contain 
amber, gold and other minerals; 
these are mined by foreigners. Some 
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of the Dominicans are merchants 
and traders, many of them are 
planters in a small way. Most of 
them are willing to work where 
there is opportunity to earn wages. 
Plenty of labor, such as it is, is to be 
had for fifty cents a day, in gold. 
The result of this labor is as a rule 
just fifty cents’ worth, or less. The 
Dominicans are willing to work 
but they lack the stamina and stay- 
ing qualities which make a good 
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blacks, thinking them bound to pass 
away before races of superior viril- 
ity. He had lived among these 
people for many years and as an 
educated man, a physician, and a 
student of the situation his opinion 
should have weight. 

I am not so sure of this conclu- 
sion as he was, however. It is 
undoubtedly true of a considerable 
proportion of the people. On the 
other hand, among the wealthier, 
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workman. They rarely have the 
physique to do hard work and keep 
at it. In a land where plenty is at 
every mans door they seem in 
many instances to be ill-nourished 
and to lack vigor. It is perfectly 
easy for them to lead an outdoor 
life in the finest climate on earth, 
yet consumption is prevalent among 
them. They lack stamina; they 
lack vigor, ambition and sturdiness. 
A German physician at La Vega 
in the interior, whom I questioned 
about this, ascribed it to the natural 
characteristics of a people resulting 
from centuries of miscegenation. 
He had but a poor opinion of 
the possibilities of the haif-breed 


better educated classes 
many of much vigor and fine 
physique. All this, however, is 
aside from the question which is of 
main interest to Americans just 
now, which it seems to me is this. 
Are the Dominicans at _ present 
capable of self-government in its 
commonly accepted sense, and will 
they be for the next hundred years? 
The answer is undoubtedly: no. 
The government which they need, 
for their own good and their own 
future development, I do not believe 
them capable of supplying. My own 
experience among them bears out 
the testimony of other Americans 
and Europeans who have lived 


you find 
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among them for years. That is, they 
need to be regarded as children; 
good children in the main, and per- 
haps capable of growing up, but 
needing for the present, and prob- 
ably for a good while to come, a 
strong guiding hand, They learn 
readily. They will learn good 
things if they have the opportunity. 
That they can also learn bad things 
with equal readiness is evidenced 
by the ease with which they take up 
the ideas which unscrupulous pro- 
moters and self-seekers have set 
before their eyes in the last few 
decades. Sinister forces are at 
work among them and many of 
their worst performances in the last 
few years have been prompted from 
the outside. The better Domini- 
cans themselves understand this. 


They know where the cheap politi- 


cal tricks which their own people 
have been playing in the last half- 
dozen years originated. They want 
that treaty with the United States 
because they believe the Americans 
know the games of their own shy- 
sters and will be strong enough and 
bold enough to stop them, once 
they have the requisite authority. 
The deep financial acumen and 
strategy of “improvement” com- 
panies and of other American 
promotions have deeply impressed 
them, in a way not over favorably. 
They feel the grip of the claws 
through the velvet now. They know 
that the weak and the willful among 
their own people have been taught 
how best to play into the hands of 
“these others,’ and they know that 
they are not strong enough to 
stop it. 

Also they want the Americans to 
undertake this because—there is 
the German spectre. This is as 
difficult to find in tangible form as 
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any ghost, but it stalks up and 
down the island. Wherever people 
discuss the future of Santo Do- 
mingo, there is the German spectre 
also, Few people down there say 
in definite words when and how 
they think this ghost will material- 
ize. Few can tell you tangible rea- 
sons for thinking anything about it 
anyway; but they do think, and it 
is not Dominicans alone. Any 
American in the island will tell you 
that he has seen the same ghost 
walk at club and banquet as well as 
in private conversation. 

The islanders realize their weak- 
ness—it’s those who fear who see 
ghosts—and they have a vision of 
some strong nation stepping in and 
administering their affairs in de- 
cency and order as they should be 
administered and assuming sover- 
eignty in consequence. Just why 
this vision of the devourer crouch- 
ing for a spring should always wear 
the German helmet, nobody can tell 
—unless it is the Germans. On the 
other hand the feeling toward the 
Americans is a different one. They 
believe that any arrangement made 
with this country will be such as 
will give them a chance to stand 
alone without the threat of im- 
mediate absorption. They believe 
moreover that the abuses which 
they now suffer at the hands of 
Americans privately will be cor- 
rected by the strong hand of the 
American public when once that 
hand has the legal right to shut 
upon the misdoers. There are a 
few loud-voiced dissenters to this. 
Those are the Dominicans of edu- 
cation and influence who have 
learned to feather their own nests 
at the expense of their countrymen, 
to whom the old time régiine was 
the golden age which suddenly van- 
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ished when the United States took 
control of the customs. 

And there you have the keynote 
to all the political dissensions that 
Santo Domingo has had or can 
have,—the control of the customs. 
The government of Santo Domingo 
has practically no other source of 
revenue. Whichever political coterie 
there can control the money coming 
in by way of the custom dues con- 
trols the revenues of the island. 
But there again there is ample 
opportunity for intrigue. The ports 
are widely separated and communi- 
cation between them overland is 
difficult. It has been possible in 
times past for one faction to con- 
trol one port, another a second and 
still another a third. With the cus- 


tom dues it was easy for each fac- 
tion to secure arms and ammunition 
through our steamers which visit 


the island and smuggle them in 
freely. The action of President 
Roosevelt in taking control of the 
customs, then, was the one thing 
which would stop these dissensions 
and give the stable, patriotic peo- 
ple of the island a fair show to work 
out their own salvation. Had the 
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United States Senate ratified this 
action at the first opportunity, 
the mutterings and threats which 
finally culminated in the recent out- 
break would never have been heard. 
The prize of free access to all this 
income may now at any time be 
released through the refusal of the 
Senate to ratify, hence it was worth 
one more fight. 

Such is the present day situation 
at Santo Domingo, It is a magnifi- 
cent island, one of unlimited possi- 
bilities. It is one of the beauty 
spots of the world and has the finest 
climate ever seen, It is inhabited 
and misruled by a mongrel popula- 
tion which, in spite of many virtues 
and abilities, is not, and I fear never 
will be, of a type strong enough and 
vigorous enough to control its own 
destinies and advance in the paths 
of civilization of its own initiative. 
For its own good and for the good 
of the world in general it should be 
controlled by a stronger nation, It 
knows this and wants that nation 
to be the United States. But it is 
superstitious and sees ghosts,—and 
they always wear the German hel- 





Legends of Old Newgate 


By GerorceE Henry HUBBARD 


I 
Old Newgate Itself 

CENTURY ago “Old New- 

gate” was one of the most 

famous prisons in America. 
Criminals of all sorts had a whole- 
some dread of its frowning walls; 
and children trembled with fright 
at the stories told of its inmates. 
To-day it is well nigh forgotten. 
The old wall and buildings are fast 
falling to decay, and save for an 
occasional visitor who explores its 
gloomy caverns with gruesome 
wonder, the present generation 
Yet for 
its own unique character as well as 
for its many associations with colo- 
nial, revolutionary and early state 
history the institution is worth 
visiting though it were at the cost 
of a hundred mile pilgrimage. I ven- 
ture the assertion that there is not 
a more interesting spot anywhere 
in New England nor one more re- 
plete with memories of the Colonial 
period. It is to be hoped that the 
state may yet acquire possession of 
what remains of the ancient prison 
and carefully preserve it as a monu- 
ment of early and ruder days. 

In that range of hills that crosses 
the state of Connecticut a few miles 
to the west of the great river and 
terminating in East Rock near New 
Haven is one elevation higher than 
its fellows and known as Talcott 
mountain.. Far up the western side 
of this mountain on a precipitous 
and craggy slope distinguished 


knows little of the place. 


from the rest by the specific title of 
Copper Hill, from the mines that 
honeycomb its interior, the early 
inhabitants located their colonial 
prison. In memory of the land 
from whence they came, and per- 
haps, also to add to the terror which 
the institution was designed to in- 
spire in the hearts of evil-doers, 
they named the prison “Old New- 
gate” after the older and more 
famous prison in London. 

The site of the prison was origi- 
nally included within the limits of 
the town of Simsbury; but by sub- 
division of townships this region 
has since become a part of Granby 
and more recently of East Granby. 
It is less than twenty miles from 
Hartford, which lies to the south 
and about equally distant from 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to the 
northwest. On a clear day one can 
easily discern the glittering dome 
of Connecticut’s state capitol from 
the guard house of the jail or from 
the road passing by its gate. 

The location of the prison was 
first suggested by considerations of 
economy and fancied security. It 
was thought that the abandoned 
copper mines would in themselves 
furnish a place of secure confine- 
ment for the most desperate crimi- 
nals, requiring little preparation 
and no watchfulness to prevent 
escape. 

As early as the year 1705, copper 
had been discovered upon _ the 
mountain and mining operations 
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had been carried on at intervals for 
more than fifty years. But each 
attempt had ended in failure; for, 
although there was copper enough 
and of good quality, the ore was of 
such a nature that it could not be 
extracted profitably; consequently 
the effort was sure to be abandoned 
within a few months or years at 
longest. As a result of these min- 
ing operations the mountain side 
was pierced in various directions 
with the shafts and chambers of the 
mine, 

It was in 1773 that the govern- 
ment of the Connecticut colony ap- 
pointed a committee to explore 
these mining shafts in order to 
learn whether they could be used as 
a colonial prison. After careful in- 
vestigation the committee reported 
that by expending about thirty- 
seven pounds upon them the cav- 
erns could be so perfectly secured 
that it would be next to impossible 
for one confined there to escape. 
The property was accordingly pur- 
chased and fitted up by the placing 
of a heavy door or hatchway over 
the entrance to the mine and an- 
other similar barricade at the inner 
end of the drain. It was then con- 
sidered impregnable, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year the first 
convict, one John Hinson, was com- 
mitted to the gloomy caverns. 

Probably he did not enjoy the 
lonely life underground; for, not- 
withstanding the confident assur- 
ance of the committee, he made his 
escape after a stay of eighteen days. 
being drawn up in the night through 
a seventy foot shaft by the aid of 
his lady love. Soon afterwards 
three more prisoners were received, 
all of whom escaped within two 
months, and a fifth found his way 
out in just four days. When the 


prison had been in operation nine 
years it was reported by the offi- 
cials in charge that more than one- 
half of the convicts who had been 
confined there had made their 
escape. 

These frequent breaks led to 
constant improvements in the prison 
such as the closing of all shafts 
however deep with iron hatches or 
gratings, the guarding of the place 
by night as well as by day, the 
building of a block house over the 
main shaft through which the pris- 
oners were admitted to the caverns 
and the adoption of various precau- - 
tions in the management of the 
men. Later, in 1790, when New- 
gate was established permanently 
as the Connecticut state prison 
further improvements were made. 
A wooden palisade surmounted 
with iron spikes was erected, in- 
closing a half an acre of ground and 
all the mining shafts. Within the 
enclosure thus formed were built 
several workshops in which the 
convicts were employed. At first 
the purpose had been to employ 
them as miners; but it was soon 
discovered that the tools required 
for this work were the very ones 
best suited to aid them in escaping. 
The original plan was therefore 
given up and other employments 
were found for them. Soon after 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the wooden palisade was 
replaced by a massive stone wall 
twelve feet in height with an arched 
gate and bastion which remains to 
the present time. On the keystone 
of the arch one may still read the 
name, “Newgate Prison,’ chiseled 
there so many years ago, 

Passing through the gate the 
visitor is shown the ruins of the 
buildings which were used in the 
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most recent period of the prison’s 
history. At the southeast corner 
was a building about fifty feet long, 
the lower part of which was some- 
times used for cells and the upper 
part for a chapel. Here religious 
services were held every Sabbath, 
and during the week the same walls 
witnessed many a jollification of 
the prison officers and their families 
with friends from the neighbor- 
hood. 

Adjoining the chapel on the west 
was another building having vari- 
ous rooms which were used for a 
cooper shop, hospital, kitchen and 
shoe shop. Deeply imbedded in the 
walls of this building are the iron 
staples to which the convicts were 
chained while at their work. For 
criminals were looked upon in those 
days more as dangerous beasts than 
as human beings, and one might 
almost fancy from the appliances 
for restraining and punishing them 
that this was a place for keeping 
lions and tigers rather than men 
and women, 

Beyond the cooper shop is the 
latest and largest building of the 
prison, still in a good state of pres- 
ervation. This is a structure of 
stone and brick containing five 
stories and towering high above all 
the other prison buildings. From 
its old belfry one may take an ex- 
tensive survey of the surrounding 
country besides obtaining an excel- 
lent bird’s-eye view of the prison 
grounds, In this building are the 
remains of the treadmill, once the 
terror of refractory convicts, vari- 
ous other pieces of machinery used 
in the manufacture of. flour by con- 
vict power, the brick oven in which 
the prison baking was done, and 
cells for the confinement of male 
and female prisoners when the ad- 


vancing spirit of humanity revolted 
against confining human beings in 
underground caverns, This build- 
ing is entered by plank bridges 
spanning a deep ditch, so that it 
must have been difficult if not im- 
possible for one of the inmates to 
leave the building without passing 
in sight of the guard who patrolled 
the bastion near the top of the 
opposite wall. 

At the northwest corner of the 
yard a pile of crumbling brick 
marks the spot where the nail shop 
or smithery formerly stood. And 
about the centre of the enclosure 
stands, in a good state of repair, 
the warden’s house from the stone 
basement of which descends the 
shaft which gives entrance to the 
mines below. Two other shafts 
may be seen, one near the great 
gate of the prison, seventy feet in 
depth, which was made for the ad- 
mission of air; and the other, not 
far from the nail shop, which is the 
old well of the prison. 

The visitor who has sufficient 
curiosity and courage may descend 
and explore the underground cham- 
bers if he has twenty-five cents for 
the guide who must accompany 
him. He must, however, array him- 
self in outer garments for this pur- 
pose made and provided, otherwise 
his good clothes would suffer from 
contact with the dampness and dirt 
of the caverns. Thus prepared the 
first stage of the journey is down a 
perpendicular ladder in inky dark- 
ness. The descent is thirty-two 
feet through the solid rock. 

At the bottom of the ladder one 
finds himself on a level platform of 
rock where the guide hands him a 
rude torch consisting of a tallow 
candle fastened to the end of a 
stick and then himself leads the way 
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carrying a lighted lantern. The 
progress continues down a series of 
roughly made steps and through 
numerous winding passages where 
the explorer must often stoop to 
avoid the low roof or crouch against 
the side of the rock to escape the 
water which stands ankle deep in 
some parts of the chambers. 

A glimmer of light ahead after 
you have walked several rods indi- 
cates that you are approaching the 
bottom of the seventy-foot shaft. 
And when you actually stand be- 
neath its opening you can look up- 
wards and see the blue sky and the 
stars even at midday. A large and 
lofty chamber from which many 


passages diverge in all directions 
was once the sleeping apartment of 
the convicts; and here are still the 
remains of the wooden bunks upon 
which they slept, the hardness of 
the planking being relieved only by 


straw so damp and foul that to-day 
it would not be thought fit for the 
bedding of cattle. As the prisoners 
were left pretty much to their own 
devices at night and were allowed 
to purchase liquor with the money 
earned by extra labor, this cavern 
was the scene of many a drunken 
brawl in which bunks were de- 
stroyed and not a few wounds 
given and received. The only re- 
straint at such times was the fact 
that the prisoners were invariably 
manacled when sent down for the 
night. But the more ingenious con- 
victs often found means of remov- 
ing their irons as soon as they were 
left to themselves, carefully replac- 
ing them however before they were 
called up by the guard in the morn- 
ing. 

Following the passages towards 
the northwest, we come to the 
prison well which descends from the 


surface to a point about fifteen feet 
below the floor of the mine. The 
lower part is filled to the brim with 
water so clear that at first the visi- 
tor supposes it to be empty. A few 
rods further in the same direction is 
the solitary cell or “sounding room” 
as it is sometimes called. Here is a 
cell made by cutting off the end of 
the chamber by a stone wall and 
heavy door. In this place the most 
refractory convicts were placed for 
a few days at a time, bound fast 
arms and legs to staples fastened in 
the solid rock. The staple still pro- 
trudes from the rock and a stream 
of water trickles into a hollow as of 
old, though no lonely prisoner needs 
it to quench his thirst. Words 
spoken in a deep bass voice awaken 
echoes in the rock and suggest the 
oaths and curses that have re- 
sounded there in days gone by. 

From this place the visitor always 
returns to the entering shaft eager 
to escape once more into the free 
air of the upper world. It is with a 
distinct sense of relief that he steps 
from the top of the ladder and 
rushes out into the glorious sun- 
light. Probably every visitor asks 
the question, “How did men ever 
live in those damp and chilly cav- 
erns? Did not many of them 
sicken and die in confinement?” 
And all are astonished to learn that 
those damp caves were actually 
healthy places of abode, and that 
many a convict went forth at the 
close of his term of imprisonment 
in better health than when he en- 
tered. For skin and blood diseases 
in particular the minerals in the 
rock seemed to possess certain cura- 
tive properties, 

When the prison was first located 
at Newgate, an act was passed fix- 
ing the terms of imprisonment at 
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not over ten years for the first con- 
viction of burglary, robbery or 
counterfeiting and life imprison- 
ment for the second conviction. To 
maintain the discipline of the prison 
the keeper was authorized to punish 
offences by moderate whipping not 
exceeding ten stripes, and by put- 
ting shackles and fetters upon the 
offenders, Later, neglect of duty or 
rebellion were punished by the 
treadmill, severe flogging, confine- 
ment in the solitary cell and in the 
stocks with bread and water, double 
and treble sets of irons, hanging by 
the heels and the like. The system 
then in vogue tended to harden the 
criminals rather than to restore 
them, and appeals were seldom or 
never made to their reason nor to 
their better feelings, 

The history of Old Newgate 
prison falls into three distinct 
periods, It was first established as 
a colonial prison fitted for the most 
desperate and dangerous class of 
criminals. Then, during Revolu- 
tionary times it was selected as a 
suitable place of confinement for 
tories. And when the war was 
ended and the colonies had secured 
their freedom, it was retained as the 
state prison of Connecticut till the 
completion of the new prison at 
Wethersfield in 1827. 
~ The number of persons confined 
in the caverns at one time occa- 
sionally exceeded one hundred, and 
not a few noted convicts served 
terms of imprisonment there. Many 
are the legends that cluster about 
the crumbling walls, and every turn 
in the underground passages sug- 
gests some story of one or another 
of the convicts who have been con- 
fined in their dark recesses. As he 
leads the way from point to point 
the guide delights to recall these 
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tales, and before you leave the 
place you feel that you have added 
to your circle of acquaintance a 
number of more than doubtful char- 
acters. Among them are the negro 
Jake, Dublin the incorrigible, Henry 
Wooster the daring tory, “Priest” 
Parker and “Old Guinea,” with 
many others of less note. Some 
of the most interesting of these 
legends are given definite and per- 
manent form in the chapters that 
follow. 
II 

How Jake Gained His Freedom 

Jake was a negro, very large, very 
black and very powerful. His sur- 
name has not been preserved in the 
prison lore of Newgate, nor is it to 
be found on the pages of more ex- 
act history. To his fellow prisoners 
and his keepers, as well as to suc- 
ceeding generations, he was known 
merely as “Jake.” 

Neither do we find recorded the 
particular crime that brought Jake 
to Newgate. Indeed that is little 
matter, since his crimes and wrong 
doings were numerous. His had 
been a wild and reckless life, and 
his fierce disposition and _ terrible 
temper,especially when intoxicated, 
made him the terror of the town in 
which he lived. His complete life 
history would include many a tale 
of desperate assault and of vindic- 
tive acts such as the burning of 
buildings and injuries done to 
horses, cattle or dogs to spite their 
owners, It may have been for a 
number of these that he was at 
length condemned to spend twenty 
years in the prison mine, 

However that may be, he quickly 
became almost as great an object of 
terror within the prison as he had 
formerly been without. His great 
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strength and ferocity made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the officers of 
the prison to control him and keep 
him in submission to the regular 
order of prison discipline. Every 
day witnessed some new revelation 
of his criminal instincts and charac- 
ter. Among the convicts he held 
undisputed sway because of supe- 
rior brute force; nor was he wholly 
unpopular, since he readily entered 
into any scheme for mischief or re- 
bellion that promised trouble for 
the keepers. In fact he seemed to 
possess a most extraordinary fac- 
ulty for devising new schemes and 
inciting his companions to constant 
insubordination. He was a ring- 


leader also in the scenes of riot and 
debauchery that so often turned the 
underground caverns into a perfect 
pandemonium, and more than one of 
his fellows barely escaped being 
murdered by him in these midnight 


brawls, 

On entering the prison he swore 
that he would escape at the first 
opportunity even though he should 
kill half the keepers in the attempt. 
And he was constantly on the alert 
to make good his threat. Hardly a 
month had passed from the date of 
his admission when a chance seemed 
to offer as he was working one 
afternoon in the cook room. 

According to the usual custom, 
the main body of convicts, having 
completed their day’s labor at three 
o’clock in the afternoon had been 
marched into the “stone jug,” as the 
basement of the warden’s house was 
called, there to remain for an hour 
or two before being ordered down 
into the mines for the night. When 
they were thus secured, the outer 
gate of the prison yard was thrown 
open for admission of teams and of 
persons who had business with the 


prison officials. A few convicts who 
acted as cooks and -waiters were 
permitted to remain at their tasks 
under the surveillance of guards, 
and Jake was one of these. The 
guard in the cook room was a very 
pious man more intent on reading 
his Bible than attending to his duty. 
Watching his opportunity, Jake 
caught up a stick of wood intended 
for the fire, struck the guard a ter- 
rible blow upon the head which 
felled him to the floor, and started 
on a run for the open gate. 

The captain of the guard, more 
watchful than his subordinate, was 
on duty in the yard, and seeing his 
levelled gun, the rebellious negro 
turned and fled back into the 
kitchen, jumping into a half empty 
meal chest and shutting down the 
cover. From this place of conceal- 
ment the captain soon dragged him 
well powdered over with the meal, 
and he was severely flogged and put 
in irons, The guard of the cook 
room never fully recovered from 
the effects of the blow upon his 
head, and Jake received an addi- 
tional sentence of five years for 
murderous assault upon a prison 
official, This failure with its added 
penalties only served to increase the 
surliness of his disposition and to 
make him more refractory than 
before. 

In efforts to escape or in plots for 
evil no labor appeared too hard for 
him to undertake with alacrity; but 
the regular work of the prison, how- 
ever light, seemed to arouse all the 
evil spirit of the man. To shirk his 
task or to injure his tools or destroy 
his working material was almost a 
mania with him, Again and again 
he was flogged or otherwise pun- 
ished. Many were the hours spent 
by him on the treadmill; but all 
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were alike unavailing. His spirit 
seemed utterly untamable. 

During the third year of his im- 
prisonment, Jake was one day given 
a task in the shoe shop, and leather 
supplied him for the work, Long 
before the time for quitting, and 
when his own task was scarcely 
half done, Jake was seen to be idle. 
His overseer, expecting trouble, as 
the black was clearly under the in- 
fluence of liquor, came to him and 
told him to go to work and finish 
his job. In a sulky tone he replied 
that he had no more leather. The 
truth of this statement was self evi- 
dent as there was not a scrap of 
leather on his bench, Being ques- 
tioned he at first declared that the 
supply given him in the morning 
was insufficient and that he had 
used it all. When this was dis- 
proved, he accused the other con- 
victs at work in the same shop of 
stealing his leather for their work. 
But a thorough investigation dis- 
closed the fact that from time to 
time throughout the day he had cut 
his leather into small pieces which 
he had smuggled into the prison 
stove and burned, 

This was a serious offence and 
called for severe punishment. Flog- 
ging and the treadmill, however, 
seemingly had little terror for Jake, 
and it was at length decided to 
place him in the solitary cell for a 
week with bread and water diet. 
This would at least restrain him 
from active rebellion for that period 
and would give the prison authori- 
ties a much needed respite from the 
constant anxiety resulting there- 
from. So, heavily ironed, the culprit 
was taken down into the mine and 
led to a cell at the remotest end of 
the caverns cut off from the rest of 
the mine by a thick stone wall and 
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heavy iron door of oak and iron. 
Here he was chained to the solid 
rock with double fetters about his 
wrists and ankles, a single day’s 
rations were placed within his reach 
and he was shut up in total dark- 
ness with nothing to do, 

For a person of Jake’s tempera- 
ment the solitary cell was a more 
terrible punishment than the tread- 
mill or the whipping post. He had 
but limited mental resources, and 
he craved society even though he 
were not allowed to talk. To be 
shut up in this impenetrable dark- 
ness with no one near him and 
nothing to occupy his hands or 
mind was unendurable, 

The first moments, perhaps hours, 
of his incarceration were spent in 
the vain endeavor to break or unlock 
his fetters. Every part of the 
staples, chains and manacles were 
carefully examined with the tips of 
his fingers for some flaw, but with- 
out success. Then he tugged and 
jerked and pounded one part upon 
another until both wrists and ankles 
were sore. Still nothing was accom- 
plished. The smith who forged the 
fetters and fixed the staples had 
done his work well and even the 
gigantic strength of the burly negro 
was not sufficient to loosen them at 
any point. 

At length convinced of the futility 
of further efforts in this direction, 
he gave himself up to loud cursing; 
and as his deep bass voice awak- 
ened the echoes of his resonant 
cavern a new turn was given to his 
thoughts and for the time wrath 
gave place to childish curiosity. He 
spent some time amusing himself 
with the hollow sounds which he 
evoked, now singing, now shouting 
till he grew hoarse and at length 
tired of the novel experience. 
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Finally he sat down on the hard 
seat roughly hewn out of the solid 
wall of the cell and, groping about 
with his hands, found the bread 
that had been left with him, which 
he eagerly devoured. Whatever 
his temper or misfortunes, Jake 
always had a good appetite, and so 
long as he was hungry and food was 
within his reach, he never stopped 
to consider what he should do when 
the next meal time came and no 
food remained. The last crumb of 
food gone, he began to plot new 
schemes of revenge upon the guards 
who had shut him up in this dark 
place; but even that could not in- 
terest him long, Then he began to 
play with his fetters and to slide 
them up and down upon his legs. 
In a thoughtless moment he even 
drew the ankle irons up over the 
calves of his legs, supposing, if in- 
deed he thought about the matter 
at all, that he could replace them at 
will, To pull them up was not an 
easy task; but by dint of persistence 
he finally succeeded, for he had no 
lack of time. But when he tried to 
reverse the process and restore them 
to their original position he found 
that quite another matter. No most 
careful working, though with un- 
tiring perseverance, could force the 
rigid iron rings over the large 
muscles of the calves; and the fet- 
ters that hung loosely about the 
ankles were uncomfortably tight 
when placed just below the knee. 

Of course Jake was conscious of 
the discomfort. More than this he 
was angry at his inability to push 
the fetters down. But beyond that, 
he had no thought of serious results 
to follow. Many a time he had been 
less comfortable, so, weary with his 
self-imposed labors, he soon laid 


him down upon the hard floor and 
quickly fell asleep. 

Conscience had long ceased to be 
a factor in Jake’s make-up, there- 
fore we may safely assert that for a 
few hours he slept peacefully and 
dreamlessly as any weary man 
might sleep. No need of quieting 
draught after the tremendous ex- 
ertions of the preceding hours. 
Though his bed was hard he was 
not unaccustomed to such resting 
places; and there was no noise to 
disturb his slumbers. 

Towards morning he had a fear- 
ful dream, He had been at work in 
an old sawmill near his early home 
and had quarrelled with his fellow 
workmen. Overpowering him by 
force of numbers, they had bound 
him upon the car on which logs 
were placed for sawing, and he was 
gradually being drawn forward 
while the upright saw slowly cut off 
his legs just below the knees. Most 
horrible of all was the fact that 
while the saw kept continually cut- 
ting and tearing at the flesh it made 
no perceptible progress and the 
agony was prolonged with no pros- 
pect of coming to an end. How 
long this dreadful nightmare con- 
tinued he did not know; but very 
early in the morning he awoke with 
the perspiration standing in great 
beads upon him to discover that the 
reality was unspeakably worse than 
the dream, 

From the knees upwards excru- 
ciating pains were shooting through 
the muscles of both legs, while he 
was not conscious of possessing any 
feet. As soon as he was fully 
aroused to the situation, he discov- 
ered that the stricture of the fetters 
had caused the legs to swell, entirely 
cutting off the blood supply from 
the extremities. He felt his calves. 
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They were hard and cold. He 
struck his feet with his iron hand- 
cuffs, and the blow caused no sensa- 
tion. So far as any feeling was con- 
cerned they might have been of 
wood. On the other hand, the 
slightest motion of the knees or the 
most gentle pressure upon the flesh 
above the fetters caused intense 
pain, 

Frantic with terror and anguish 
the lonely prisoner screamed for 
help and tore at his fetters to get 
them free. His cries were, how- 
ever, as fruitless as his struggles 
since his fellow prisoners could not 
have heard him had they been in 
the mine, and it was now more than 
an hour since they had “heaved up” 
for duty in the shops above. Grad- 
ually the appalling truth dawned 
upon Jake’s mind that he was alone 
in the heart of the solid rock nearly 
one hundred feet underground, and 
that there was no help for him until 
his keeper should come with food. 

Then he settled down to helpless 
waiting. How slowly the hours 
dragged along, every hour seeming 
an age to the miserable victim of his 
own thoughtlessness enduring tor- 
tures surpassing the most fiendish 
inventions of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. At length even his massive 
strength could endure no more, and 
Jake found a blessed relief in un- 
consciousness. 

Hours passed. It was late in the 
afternoon, only a short time before 
the sending of the convicts below 
ground, when the warden brought 
the day’s rations to the solitary cell. 
Cautiously he undid the fastenings 
of the door, and quickly stood back 
with drawn pistol ready, in case by 
any means his prisoner had freed 
himself from his shackles. The 
guards had learned to take no 


chances with Jake, But this time 
care was unnecessary. Imagine the 
surprise of the warden on finding 
his hitherto unconquerable prisoner 
lying apparently lifeless upon the 
floor of the cell. Still he suspected 
a trick and approached with extreme 
caution. Letting the full light of 
his lantern shine upon the man’s 
face he was quickly assured that 
here at least was no deception. The 
usual ebon black had turned to an 
ashen gray and the eyes were 
closed as if in death. Clearly the 
man was unconscious, while his 
legs, bare for some inches above 
the knees were horribly swollen and 
completely covered the fetters from 
view. 

Hastily calling for help he car- 
ried the unfortunate fellow above 
ground and summoned Dr. Buck, 
the prison physician. Every effort 
was made to remove the fetters, but 
without success. As a last resort 
and as the only means of saving the 
prisoner’s life, both legs were ampu- 
tated above the fetters, and for 
many weeks Jake was kept in the 
hospital, For a time it was doubt- 
ful whether he could recover, but at 
length his iron constitution  tri- 
umphed over the fearful strain that 
had been put upon it and the man 
came out of the hospital walking on 
a pair of wooden stumps. 

The experience of that terrible 
night wrought a complete trans- 
formation in the spirit of the negro. 
Those long hours of indescribable 
suffering wholly subdued him as 
nothing else had been able to do. 
In less than twenty-four hours his 
hair had turned a snowy white and 
his fierce disposition was perfectly 
tamed, During his stay in the hos- 
pital he received the care of the 
attendants with genuine gratitude. 
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And after his recovery, as he hob- 
bled about on his wooden substi- 
tutes for legs, he was most submis- 
sive and obedient to every command 
of the prison officials: for he was 
fully convinced that the horrors of 
that night were a judgment of 
heaven upon his life of wickedness. 

At the next session of the Con- 
necticut legislature a special enact- 
ment was passed giving Jake his 
liberty. The act was based upon 
the change in the man’s temper and 
also upon the fact that his self-in- 
flicted punishment was more than 
equivalent to the remaining years 
of his unserved term. So Jake went 
forth from Newgate a changed man. 
He had gained his freedom but in a 
manner utterly unexpected. For 
many years he lived in the neigh- 
borhood, working at his trade of 
cobbler or doing odd jobs for the 
farmers, and no one ever feared to 
trust him, nor was he ever known 
to indulge his old appetite for 
strong drink, 


Ill 
Dublin, the Incorrigible 


That was a red letter day in the 
history of Old Newgate when Dub- 
lin—Dublin, the Incorrigible—was 
brought to the prison. True, he 
was a desperate villain and caused 
the officers no end of trouble, fur- 
thermore he was wholly unscrupu- 
lous and would doubtless even have 
committed murder to secure his 
ends, yet he was so jovial and good 
natured in his villainy that he 
proved a real acquisition to the 
prison society and the savor of his 
name clung to the prison long after 
his final departure. 

Not even the whipping post could 
Jong repress Dublin’s blarney. And 
when some escapade worse than 


common had doomed him to the 
treadmill he would solemnly assure 
the officer in charge that “it re- 
moinded him of the toime whin he 
wuz cloimbing the Alpses.” His 
Irish wit and irrepressible spirits 
often served as a good foil to the 
surly vindictiveness of the darkey 
Jake with whom he was on terms 
of the closest intimacy notwith- 
standing their contrasting disposi- 
tions. In fact they were equal 
partners in many a dark plot against 
the peace and safety of the prison 
authorities, and opinions were di- 
vided as to which of the two was 
the more dangerous criminal. Yet 
Dublin caused far less apprehension 
and uneasiness among the keepers 
than his mate; for, as one of them 
said, “It would be much pleasanter 
to be murdered outright by the 
jolly Irishman than to be compelled 
to live long in company with the 
brutal black.” 

Dublin’s real name no one knew. 
Many doubted whether he knew it 
himself. He had borne so many 
aliases in the course of his check- 
ered career that the original name 
had become lost in the crowd and 
was supposed to be forgotten. His 
unmistakable brogue as well as his 
ready wit left no doubt as to his 
Irish origin, and as the scenes of 
many of his stories were laid in the 
capital of his native isle his com- 
panions and keepers nicknamed him 
Dubfin, and from that time he was 
known by no other name, 

Burglary was the crime for 
which Dublin was committed to 
the state prison and his term was a 
long one. In company with an- 
other he had entered a house in one 
of the smaller Connecticut towns 
and, after securing a large sum of 
money and not a little other booty 
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of considerable value, they had de- 
stroyed many things that they did 
not care to take in a spirit of wan- 
ton mischief, and finally had set fire 
to the place. The occupants of the 
house were an aged couple, and as 
they had been left bound and 
gagged they would both have per- 
ished in the flames but for the 
timely assistance of neighbors who 
came to their rescue, 

It was surmised that Dublin 
came to this country to escape the 
penalty of crimes committed across 
the sea, but of that nothing was 
definitely known, Certain it is that 
he often entertained the group be- 
low stairs with thrilling accounts of 
his early adventures, and many a 
tyro in crime received lessons from 
him at these gatherings that served 
to confirm his evil tendencies and 
send him out into the world at the 
end of his brief term a mature and 
astute criminal. In conversation 
with his keepers, on the other 
hand, when not indulging in ribald 
jokes, Dublin posed as an innocent 
and guileless traveller who had 
seen a good deal of the world and 
who had been convicted of crime 
simply as the result of mistaken 
identity. 

Unlike Jake, Dublin was a cheer- 
ful worker and seemed really to 
enjoy the labor required of him. 
At all events he seldom complained 
of the work and never rebelled 
against doing it nor openly shirked. 
His work, however, though done 
with apparent readiness and good 
will, was often of poor quality, 
and frequent and serious were the 
accidents to his tools. Hammer 
handles were always breaking, or 
hammer heads forever got loose 
and would fly in dangerous proxim- 
ity to some of the guards while 


Dublin was innocently pounding 
with all his might upon some re- 
fractory piece of iron. There were 
grave suspicions that most of these 
accidents were carefully planned 
and that his poor work was wilful; 
but the imperturbable good nature 
of the man together with his well 
feigned surprise and regret usually 
disarmed official wrath, while his 
readiness and wit in the invention 
of excuses saved him from many 4 
punishment, 

Once while he was at work in the 
nail shop, or smithery as it was 
called, Major Humphrey, the war- 
den of the prison, reproved him 
sharply for making defective nails, 
and even threatened the treadmill 
if his work was not better done. 
“Why, Dublin,” he said, “you 
never make two heads alike!” “I 
know it, sor,” replied Dublin with 
a sly wink, “but wud ye be ex- 
pectin’ a fellow like me to do bet- 
ther wurruk than the Almoighty? 
If he’d made our two heads aloike, 
I moight have been wearin’ the 
warden’s clothes instid of me own 
this day. But never you fear, Ma- 
jor Humphrey, I wouldn’t be 
afther sendin’ ye to the threadmill. 
Divil a bit of it. I’d jist say, ‘Here, 
my poor fellow, is a drap of the 
craythur, Take a good pull now, 
for it’ll do ye good and maybe stidy 
yer hand so that ye can do betther 
wurruk.’” 

At the time of Dublin’s introduc- 
tion to the prison the wall had not 
yet been built. The enclosure was 
protected by high wooden palings 
surmounted with iron spikes. One 
day Dublin was sent from the 
smithery to another part of the in- 
stitution to work, and while cross- 
ing the yard he managed to elude 
observation and steal away behind 
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some of the buildings to a portion 
of the palisade that was concealed 
from view. With the aid of a piece 
of timber he quickly succeeded in 
climbing to the top of the barricade 
and jumped for freedom. But, alas 
for his calculations! His ankle fet- 
ters caught on one of the iron 
spikes and in a trice Dublin was 
suspended head downwards several 
feet from the ground. The posi- 
tion was a most trying one, and the 
shock of his fall dazed him for a 
few moments, 

At first he thought he must call 
for aid or perish where he hung. But 
his spirits soon returned and in 
silence he worked with tremendous 
energy to get free. At length he 
succeeded in lifting himself once 
more to the top of the fence and re- 
gaining an upright position though 
at the cost of terribly lacerating his 


finger ends and tearing off nearly all 


his nails, Then disentangling his 
fetters from the spike he dropped to 
the ground and without further 
loss of time made his way to the 
neighboring woods where he re- 
mained safely hidden for a number 
of days, subsisting upon the ber- 
ries and roots which he was able 
to gather in that region. 

Roots and berries, however, did 
not long satisfy the dainty appetite 
of Dublin, and he resolved to im- 
prove his bill of fare. Impeded by 
his fetters he had not attempted to 
go far away from the prison, but 
lingered in the vicinity hoping that 
some other convict might escape 
and join him and the two might 
succeed in breaking one another’s 
manacles. He therefore came by 
night to a farm house which he had 
frequently visited as a laborer under 
guard of some of the prison officials, 
and breaking into the well stocked 
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pantry, feasted on the bread, cheese, 
pies, cakes and other good things 
which he found there. He also 
took with him a bountiful supply 
for future needs and went into 
hiding once more, With the spirit 
of recklessness which at times 
seizes the most wily criminals, he 
concealed himself this time under 
the barn of the farmer whom he 
had robbed. His hiding place was 
a dark and foul cellar which he 
entered from a sheep pen. 

The farm being almost within 
sight of Newgate, and farmer Bee- 
croft or his German hired man 
making daily trips to the prison 
with vegetables or other farm pro- 
duce, the recent escape was well 
known to the household. Naturally 
enough they at once suspected that 
the theft from the larder had been 
committed by Dublin, and that he 
was probably lurking in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Word was there- 
fore sent to Michael Holcomb, one 
of the guards, to come over and 
watch the premises, Late at night 
when the household were supposed 
to be in bed and sound asleep a 
noise was heard at the barn which 
afterwards proved to have been 
made by Dublin in his efforts to 
break his fetters with a stone. 

Stealthily going to the barn, Hol- 
comb followed the sound and finally 
located his prisoner, As he came 
to the opening in the side of the 
sheep pen he called out, “What are 
you doing in there?” “Driving the 
shaap out of me pasture,” said a 
familiar voice within, “Well, Dub- 
lin, you had better drive yourself 
out and come along with me,” said 
the officer, Again came the reply in 
a rich Irish brogue, “Faith, Misther 
Holcomb, and sure it’s not me at 
all, at all. It’s farmer Baycroft’s big 
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Dutchman.” But a lantern being 
brought and a pistol pointed at him, 
Dublin came slowly and ruefully 
forth and returned once more to the 
prison, 

For this escapade Dublin was 
condemned to the stocks and the 
solitary cell for three days. On his 
way thither he assured his keeper 
that he was indeed grateful to the 
prison authorities for permitting 
him a few days of absolute rest and 
quiet meditation after the recent 
excitement and fatigue of foreign 
travel. He even argued with Hol- 
comb the justice of dividing with 
him the reward of ten dollars re- 
ceived for his capture on the ground 
that his had been the greater labor 
and hardship, 

At another time, Dublin and one 
of his fellow convicts, an Indian, 
were permitted to work for this 
same farmer Beecroft during har- 
vest time. They went out from the 
prison under convoy of a guard, 
Ephraim Shaylor by name. One 
evening on their way back to the 
prison the convicts asked permis- 
sion to gather a few apples for 
themselves and their companions in 
durance. Shaylor not only con- 
sented, but joined them in picking 
up the fallen fruit. In an un- 
guarded moment the two sprang 
upon him, bore him to the earth and 
secured his weapons, The Indian 
at once seized a huge stone and was 
about to dash out his brains when 
Dublin interposed saying that it 
would be safer to take him to a 
clump of bushes close by and there 
dispatch him where no one would 
be likely to discover the deed till 
they were far away. 

Ordering Shaylor to- rise, Dublin 
seized him from behind by the 
sword belt with his left hand while 


in his right he flourished the cut- 
lass belonging to the guard and 
bade him march forward to the 
place of execution. The Indian fol- 
lowed a few paces in the rear with 
levelled musket. Before reaching 
the fatal spot, however, Shaylor’s 
wits returned to him and slipping 
the buckle he left the belt in the 
hands of the Irishman and made a 
break for liberty, The Indian fired 
but missed him, and as they did not 
dare follow, the guard soon reached 
the prison in safety, 

The two convicts secreted them- 
selves in the woody hills and the 
Indian proposed to Dublin that 
they break each other's fetters, to 
which Dublin agreed, But after he 
had successfully performed his part 
of the bargain, the crafty red man 
took hasty leave without returning 
the favor fearing lest the noise 
should attract attention and he 
might not have a chance to make 
good his escape. One or two nights 
later, however, Dublin entered a 
blacksmith shop in Suffield and 
with a chisel cut off his own fetters. 
3ut soon the two were recaptured, 
and it was with no little relish that 
Shaylor availed himself of his privi- 
lege of applying a few keen lashes 
to both their backs. 

It was perhaps a year after this 
event that the new wall was built, 
and a number of the prisoners were 
employed on the work as hod car- 
riers and under men, None worked 
more zealously at this task than our 
friend Dublin. Apparently he took 
great pride in the work, and he had 
much to say about “what a foine 
prison it wud be whin the wall was 
done.” With frequent and some- 
what suspicious emphasis he de- 
clared that no convict would ever 
escape then. And one might almost 
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fancy that he rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of the increased security of the 
prisoners, 

When the wall was completed 
there was a great jollification in 
which those convicts were allowed 
to share who had taken any part in 
the work of building. At this feast 
Dublin was a prominent figure. 
His Irish wit lent not a little spice 
to the occasion, and his sarcastic 
toast is handed down among the 
prison legends,—“Here’s to the 
health of the Captain and all the 
rest of the prisoners!” 

In less than a week after the com- 
pletion of the wall Dublin made his 
final escape from Newgate. During 
the progress of the work he had 
made the acquaintance of a work- 
man who lived in the vicinity and 
who was not above being bribed to 
aid him in escaping. The prisoners 
were allowed to earn money by 
extra work, and Dublin had amassed 
quite a sum by his diligence in hod 
carrying. The greater part of this 
he willingly offered for the needed 
assistance. With the completion of 
the wall, too, there was a consider- 


able relaxation of watchfulness; for 
many believed, as Dublin had said, 
that with the new fortification 
escape was impossible unless when 
the gate was open, 

Following almost the same tac- 
tics as in his first attempt to escape, 
Dublin climbed the wall by means 
of a rope that had been thrown over 
from the outside, and fled to an 
appointed rendezvous in the rocky 
fastnesses of the Turkey Hills. 
There he paid the price stipulated 
for his release and then promised 
an additional five dollars for the re- 
moval of his fetters. This being 
done, and the money paid, the con- 
federate started for his home; but 
in a few moments Dublin quietly 
followed him, knocked him senseless 
with a stone, robbed him of the 
money so recently paid, and de- 
camped for parts unknown. 

The witty Irishman was never 
recaptured in Connecticut: but his 
name has graced (or disgraced) the 
criminal records of other states, and 
his genial wit has served to enliven 
the tedium of several other 
prisons. 


Half-Memories 


By Euceng C. Dotson 


Ah, sometimes, when the year is at its Spring, 
When young buds, opening, deck untrodden ways, 
A breath from woodlands, odorous of bloom, 
Is wafted through the quiet, open room ;— 
Then round the heart a mystic sense will cling 
Of some long-lost or long-forgotten thing, 
The unremembered raptures of dead days. 





A Homesick Soul 


By JuLietTe GOoLAy 


T was recess time, and out from 

the doors of the red brick school- 

house the children came stream- 
ing. The boys ran to the well 
trodden yard to play “three old cat” 
or “duck on the rock”; the girls 
gathered in little groups, or walked 
about in twos and threes with arms 
entwined. But one little girl, 
snatching her hat hastily from a 
hook in the girls’ entry, had started 
alone on a run down the long hill on 
which the schoolhouse stood. Her 
little feet struck the ground sturdily 
and her fat, flaxen braid bobbed 
briskly in unison, Bright autumn 


leaves fell across her path; blue 
gentians grew near, reaching out to 
be picked by a small brown hand— 
but she heeded them not. Her little 
blue figure was now at the middle 
of the hill, now in its hollow and 


now on the crest of the next. Here 
she stopped; for from this point she 
could see, above the trees, faint and 
white against the clear sky, the 
smoke from the chimney of her 
home. 

She gazed intently at it and 
sighed with relief. The house was 
safe then; no harm had come to it, 
in the long hours since she had left 
it in the morning. It was half past 
ten, she thought, so her mother was 
sitting by the kitchen window; no 
doubt the Maltese cat was near by, 
sunning herself on the sill, and din- 
ner was simmering on the stove. 
She could almost smell the savory 
odor and see the yellow painted 


floor, the braided rugs and_ her 
mother’s face. Was her mother 
thinking of her, too, and longing 
for the noontime? Two tears rose 
slowly to her eyes, but she brushed 
them bravely away, tied on her hat, 
which she was still carrying in her 
hand, and turned resolutely to the 
school again. She must hurry to be 
back by the end of recess, that she 
knew well, for she had come here 
every day since she had began to 
go to school a week ago. She gave 
one backward look, poor little femi- 
nine Odysseus, yearning still to be- 
hold even the smoke of her home, 
and then like a light-winged blue- 
bird sped away. 

ae =. oe ee & ee 

“O patria, O deoum domus 

Ilium et incluta bello 

Moenia Dardanidum!” 
began a young girl’s voice, then 
hesitated, stumbled and stopped, 

She was standing in a large 
school room; but for a minute she 
did not see the rows of desks, the 
blackboards and the faces of poets 
looking down from the walls, nor, 
even in fancy, famous Ilium. It 
was only a low, brown house she 
seemed to see, a house much worn 
by winds and rains, from whose 
walls the woodbine was falling, and 
whose blinds were closed except 
one that creaked dismally, swing- 
ing backward and forward on its 
hinges, Grass was growing in the 
driveway and in the garden only a 
few straggling flowers showed 
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among the weeds. The _ whole 
place had the pathetic look of a 
home that has been loved and de- 
serted. 

“Why have you left me?” it 
seemed to say. “Had I not shel- 
tered you for fifteen years from the 
heat in summer and in winter from 
the piercing winds? Is your new 
home more snug than I was? For 
surely I was cozy, you yourself 
have often said so. But now the 
rain leaks into the pantry, the snow 
drifts into the chamber where you 
slept, and in the hall, mold is gather- 
ing on the figured paper which you 
used to love, Often before, some 
one of you went away for a season, 
but you always came back. Long- 
closed chambers were opened and I 
was decked with flowers to wel- 
come the return. But now you 
have all gone. Will. you never 
come back? Shall human feet 


never walk again upon my floors? 
Shall spiders and bats be my only 


tenants forever? Or will you give 
me over to strangers? Shall the 
afternoon sunlight shift gently 
through the woodbine leaves into 
the parlor for strangers? Shall a 
strange face look out of your win- 
dow at bedtime to see Cassiopeia 
rising over the crab apple trees?” 

“Try the lines again,” the 
teacher’s voice broke in upon her 
dream. She saw the school room 
and her book; and blushing, yet 
with a clear voice, she read on. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

She had awakened in the early 
morning with the first faint twitter- 
ing of birds; and she lay still for a 
little, her thoughts confused at first, 
as the thoughts of one who awakens 
in a strange place are apt to be. 
Then she remembered where she 
was and how she had come to teach 


in this great city, a thousand miles 
from home, Though the light in 
her room was faint, it was already 
dawn, she reflected, in the city she 
had left. The thrifty housewives 
were sweeping the front steps and 
opening the windows to let in the 
clean, fresh air; and the milk carts 
were running quietly over the un- 
paved streets, 

“O little birds,” her thoughts 
cried to those chirping on the roof, 
“you that may fly whither I cannot 
go, eastward and northward turn 
and carry my greetings! Go to that 
land whose coast offers a hundred 
harbors to fishers returning from 
the sea! Where nature, like a stern 
mother, gives to hard toil alone her 
reluctant fruit, but where she has 
no cyclones to terrify her children, 
no fever in her evening breezes, no 
poisons in her forests, but in her 
smile one may trust. There cry 
aloud to the winds, ‘O Maine, 
Maine, in a far inland city, a child 
of yours yearns for a glimpse of 
your sea, faints for a breath of your 
forest! Send her a wind from the 
north! Then onward, little birds. 
to that city where low-lying hills 
forever keep Sober Thrift and 
Peace within her boundaries. Light 
in the dove-haunted square and 
chirp to whomever you meet: ‘The 
body of one who loves you well 
toils in a great, smoky city, but still 
with you her heart abides. It 
walks daily on these streets and 
stops at each well known door. 
Then watch for it and greet it 
kindly when next you meet.’ 

“One flight more, little birds, to a 
square, white house. Four tall 
trees shelter it from every wind 
that blows. In summer time you 
could not miss it, the scent of its 
garden goes so far. There you 
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need leave no greetings. It needs 
no flight of western birds to make 
those who dwell there think of me. 
But for your own sakes, fly thither, 
for of all places in this big world, 
there it is best to be.” 

ce *& ee eR ek ee 

She was a wife and mother now, 
sitting in her own home, resting 
the feet that had been busy all day 
—her nimble fingers were never 
idle. Her children clustered about 
her. “Tell us about your old 
home,” they urged. And nothing 
loath she began. 

Stories of snowdrifts and coast- 
ing, the creaking of sleds on clear 
cold days, of wood roads winding 
through evergreens bending be- 
neath their white burden, over 
snow covered with telltale marks 
of who had been astir in the woods 
that night, snowbirds or rabbits or 
wandering fox, Stories of the meet- 
ing house and the sociables, of the 
little graveyard, too, behind the 
meeting house, where the sea 
hushed weary souls in sleep till the 
last awakening, For her home was 
beside the ocean, not inland as 
theirs was. In the evening the 
lights on the fishermen’s boats in 
the harbor answered the lights in 
the village. Sometimes, too, great 
vessels would come into the port, 
vessels that had been even to 
Africa; and there was hardly a 
house in town that had not on each 
side of its front door a pink shell 
that had come from over the sea. 

Then, passing from her native 
city, she loved to dwell on the beau- 
tiful great state. The upland pas- 
tures where sweet fern and black- 
berries grew; the red raspberries by 
country roadsides and the blueberry 
fields—none knew what blueber- 
ries were like, who had not eaten 
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them there. And the flowers of the 
fields and woods, how fondly she 
dwelt on each name: the trailing 
arbutus, that comes when the snow 
still lingers in shady hollows; the 
frail windflower, the painted tril- 
lium, the lady’s slippers and wild 
purple clematis, the twin pink bells 
of the linzea borealis, whose home is. 
beneath the evergreens and whose 
breath is the sweetest breath of all; 
the white and gold of daisies and 
buttercups in mowing fields, June’s 
sweet clover, the speckled yellow 
lily of meadow brooks, the red ones 
of the pasture, the carnival of au- 
tumn, and last, “late and alone,” 
the fringed gentian. 

She told of the low, friendly hills 
and the deep blue lakes at their 
base, the mighty pine forests and 
the wonderful clear sky; and 
the air,—as one breathed it, one 
breathed courage and strength and 
life. 

“Mother,” the children cried, 
us go back in the summer!” 

And she smiled and sighed: “Not 
this summer; next—perhaps.” 

« £2 * & «oS. @ 


“let 
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She 
Her husband was dead and two of 


was an older woman now. 
her children. She was going on the 
morrow to the home of the one re- 
maining, following him to the Pa- 
cific coast even as she had left her 
eastern home to follow his father 
to the Middle West. She had been 
packing all the morning, but now in 
the afternoon everything was ready. 
She sat down in the sitting room, 
by the window out of which she 
had looked for thirty years. The 
window faced the street, a street 
like any street in any suburban 
town, and she had been used to 
thinking the view restricted. But 
now, how pleasant it was! the well- 
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paved walks, the maple trees and 
Queen Anne cottages with small 
néat lawns. Was she to lose her 
home, she questioned, because she 
had not loved it enough and sent 
back lingering thoughts to the old 
one? 

She could sit still no longer. It 
was her favorite chair she missed 
that had been packed to send to her 
new home. The greater part of the 
furniture had been sold. 

She passed hastily through the 
hall,—for the sight of her trunk and 
her corded boxes gave her a pang, 
—and went upstairs. She hesitated 
at the threshold of her own room. 
How desolate it looked, with all its 
small adornments packed, and how 
glaring in its unfaded brightness 
was the place on the wall where her 
husband’s picture had hung. She 
could not stay there. In the other 
chambers the beds were made and 
fresh bureau covers and splashers 
put out. She had helped the maid 
get the rooms ready that morning. 
They were tidy, certainly, and a 
credit to her housekeeping; but so 
cold and cheerless in their prim 
order. They looked familiar, yet 
strange, even stranger for their 
familiarity. They had the look, she 
thought, of a dear familiar face 
from which the life has departed. 
There was no place of rest upstairs; 
she went down again and into the 
kitchen. There was little change 
there; it was warm and tidy and 
the maid was out. How homelike 
it was! She sank down gratefully 
in the rocking chair with its patch- 
work cushion. And suddenly she 
could not see for tears. She 
brushed them hastily away. She 
must not cry; her son, her good 
son, who had come to help his 
mother on her journey west, might 


enter any moment. And what ex- 
cuse had she for tears? Was she 
not going with him of her own 
wish and will? Yet if tears were 
due the parting from her home of 
thirty years, why weep to-day? 
Was she not still among all that 
was familiar and dear? When she 


had left all to-morrow, there would 
be time for tears, 
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She was an old woman now, sit- 
ting in a cushioned chair with a 
footstool at her feet. She had left 
the merry party in the parlor a little 
while ago, and slipped away to her 
own room. She loved her grand- 
children; but she was feeble, and 
laughter and many voices confused 
her, The quiet of her own room 
was better. The coals of her cedar 
fire sent out a warm glow and the 
light of the gas came softly through 
the red shade, and yet her eyes had 
a wistful look. But it was not now 
of Maine woods or western plains 
she was thinking. It was of the 
New Jerusalem she dreamed, of the 
crystal river there that flows more 
silently, more majestically than all 
earth’s mighty streams, of the tree 
of life whose leaves are more heal- 
ing than the breath of eastern pines; 
and the many mansions and the ra- 
diant hosts. 

Then she heard steps at the door. 
It was her grandchildren coming to 
say good night. She sighed a little 
at the awakening from her dream, 
but turned—if not with the courage 
of her earlier years, yet with pa- 
tience—her thoughts to her present 
life. 

True she had here “no continuing 
city,” but there was laid up for her, 
and she had seen it from afar, “the 
inheritance, incorruptible and un- 
defiled, that fadeth not away.” 





Worcester’s Great Opportunity 


By FrepericK W. Cospurn 


HEN the will of Stephen 
Salisbury, who died on No- 
vember 16, 1905, was opened 

it was discovered that he had made 
the Worcester Art Museum, origi- 
nally founded at his prompting, his 
residuary legatee, and that property 
the value of which is estimated at 
between three and four millions of 
dollars will shortly be available for 
the creation of one of the largest 
depositories of art objects in the 
United States. The resources now 
at the disposal of the institution to 
which Mr, Salisbury gave largely 


of his thought, care and private 
means during the last years of his 
life will make it, even if no other 
accessions follow, one of the three 


or four richest in the 
United States. 

The establishment in an inland 
New England city of an institution 
destined presumably to gain inter- 
national as well as national fame 
vitally concerns not only Worcester 
but this entire section, As an aid to 
material progress art has already 
become one of the vested interests 
of New England, since only with 
its assistance can the competition 
of other portions of the United 
States which have readier access to 
raw materials be adequately met. 
In a spiritual sense, too, art has be- 
come a necessary asset in order 
that for as many as possible exist- 
ence may be commuted into living 
by exercise of the creative imagina- 
tion. 


museums 
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Since the announcement of Mr. 
Salisbury’s gift leading citizens of 
Worcester, in interviews given to 
the newspapers, have been unani- 
mous in expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of the plan and 
of the magnificence of the oppor- 
tunity which it offers not to their 
city alone, but to New England and 
to the whole country. As regards 
the final character of the museum, 
some have emphasized the possible 
material achievements, including 
the facilities offered by a _ great 
museum and school of industrial 
arts and crafts. Others have spoken 
seriously of the uplift to be exerted 
by examples of the best art of the 
ages in a community in which, 
without art, life would tend inevi- 
tably toward monotony. But there 
has been no dissent from the thank- 
fulness to the donor and the deter- 
mination to execute his ideas for a 
comprehensive museum of fine arts. 

What has already been accom- 
plished in Worcester gives at least 
a hint of what may be done with 
the larger means now at hand. To 
most people the present museum, 
housed in a moderate-sized build- 
ing in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, is known, if known at 
all, as the scene of the summer ex- 
hibitions of paintings which for 
several years past have brought to- 
gether each summer a good propor- 
tion of the best contemporary art 
from the exhibitions in the larger 
American cities, and have enabled 
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the public of Worcester and the 
nearby cities and towns to see ad- 
vantageously displayed the best 
that is now being done in America. 
These summer exhibitions have ac- 
quired national celebrity, and the 
best painters of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago contrib- 
ute to them gladly, not only on 
account of the prizes offered, and 
the chance of making sales, but 
also because of the certainty that 
their picures will be well hung in 
thoroughly suitable galleries. 
Although these summer art 
shows. are a principal attraction 
they are by no means the sum total 
of accomplishments in the decade 
of the museum’s existence. That 
includes the erection of a_ well 
equipped building, the creation of a 
promising school, the beginnings 
of collections in several depart- 


ments and frequent minor exhibi- 
tions in various branches of the fine 


arts, : 

The institution is just about to 
enter upon its eleventh year. It 
was organized at a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1896, at which Mr. Salis- 
bury presided and at which he an- 
nounced his purpose to give to the 
new corporation the sum of $1009,- 
000, as well as a tract of valuable 
land fronting on Salisbury street 
and lying between Tuckerman and 
Lancaster streets. Plans were 
drawn by Stephen C, Earle, a local 
architect, for a building of fireproof 
construction, with low plinth, steps 
and basement of granite and with a 
superstructure of light brick with 
marble trimmings. The visitor en- 
ters the building by a_ recessed 
main entrance, having three open- 
ings each eight feet wide, and 
giving into an open porch seven 
feet wide. A corresponding door- 
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way leads into the main staircase 
hall, which is of imposing dimen- 
sions and in which appears a 
marble and iron staircase connect- 
ing the several stories. In the base- 
ment are four rooms for classes and 
administration offices, and on the 
other floors are the usual galleries 
for exhibiting sculptures, prints 
and pictures. 

The cornerstone of the museum 
was laid June 24, 1897, and the 
structure was turned over to the 
corporation on May 10, 1898, simul- 
taneously with the opening of an 
exhibition which was arranged by 
cooperation of the Worcester Art 
Museum and the Worcester Art 
Society. 

Since that auspicious opening the 
growth has been moderate and 
thoroughly normal, An art museum 
is not to be created out of hand, 
especially if its resources are com- 
paratively limited at the outset. 
The Worcester museum was recog- 
nized as being largely experimental. 
The directors were trying to dis- 
cover in what way they could make 
the institution most useful to the 
community. Throughout the early 
years Mr. Salisbury was its guiding 
genius, The benefit of his intelli- 
gence and good taste was felt at 
every turn, though the scope of his 
intentions was not known, Hardly 
a day passed—so we are told by the 
manager of the museum, Mr. John 
G.* Heywood—that Mr. Salisbury 
did not make his tour of inspection 
through the building. Every object 
in the collections he knew inti- 
mately. His frequently expressed 
desire was to have built up in Wor- 
cester a good all-round art museum 
rather than one especially strong 
in a single department or in two or 
three departments. 
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In accordance with such wishes 
good beginnings in several direc- 
tions were made in his lifetime. 
The gallery of oil paintings, for ex- 
ample, contains a number of nota- 
ble works—among others Edmund 
C. Tarbell’s “lhe Venetian Blind,” 
one of the best pictures of a man 
whom some critics have come to 
recognize as the strongest living 
painter; “October Sunshine,” rich 
and warm in tone, by Ralph A. 
Blakelock; Gilbert Stuart’s “Mrs. 
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liams, Mrs. Henry Holt, Mr. Wil- 
liam T, Richards and Mr. Waldo 
Lincoln. 

The other departments include 
the customary casts, so invaluable 
to students, and a large gathering 
of Japanese prints and books, said 
to be one of the strongest in this 
country. These are the gift of John 
Chandler Bancroft. There are arti- 
cles in terra cotta, glass and bronze, 
including a number of objects from 
the Troad, bought of Frank Calbert, 
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Perez Morton,” one of the good 
portraits from the earlier period of 


American art; Eugene Boudin’s 
“The Port of Trouville,” gray and 
exquisite as is this master’s man- 
ner, and a very decorative “Woman 
Bathing,” by John La Farge. These 
and several other works’ belong to 
the museum, and there are at this 
writing in the gallery pictures or 
collections of pictures loaned by 
Mrs, J. C. Bancroft, Mr, Robert C. 
Vose, Miss Norcross, Miss Wil- 


who spent most of his life in exca- 
vating the cities of northeastern 
Asia Minor. An original marble 
head of Sappho, which was pur- 
chased in 1903, has lately been 
mounted and placed on exhibition. 
Various small collections of objects 
of applied art constitute at least a 
respectable nucleus from which to 
build up. 

To render these departments 
more useful and to extend the influ- 
ence of the museum in the com- 
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munity an art school has been 
started. This has a present respect- 
able standing and excellent pros- 
pects. The instructors are Philip 
L. Hale, who teaches the classes in 
drawing from the cast and the live 
model; Hermann Dudley Murphy, 
who has charge of the painting 
classes, and Gustaf Rodgers, whose 
department is the arts and crafts. 
The last named 
instruction is 
something that 
was_ introduced 
for the first time 
last autumn. It 
bids fair to be 
remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

The foregoing 
results have set 
a certain stand- 
ard. From _ the 


unanimity with 
which a few gen- 


eral ideas were 
advanced in a re- 
cent symposium 
of opinions in the 
Worcester “Tele- 
gram,” as well as 
from present day 
tendencies in mu- 
seum making, it 
may be possible 
to make two or 
three unofficial 
conjectures as to the direction in 
which this art museum, the perfect- 
ing of which affects every bread- 
winner in New England, may be 
expected to develop. 

An enlargement of the physical 
plant is to be looked for. Plans 
have been considered for a struc- 
ture of which the present building 
will be only a small part—one that 
will have a front of 270 feet on 
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Salisbury street, a wing of 270 feet 
along Tuckerman street, and one 
on Lancaster street of 340 feet. 
The present building, which will 
thus be relegated to the rear side, 
is 120 feet long by 60 feet wide. 
The entire structure will cover a lot 
of about ninety thousand square 
feet, and will enclose a courtyard, 
offering such opportunities. for dec- 
orative treat- 

ment as are found 
in the courtyard 
of the Boston 

Public Library. 
The museum 
will be three sto- 
ries high, with a 
basement for of- 
fices and work- 
shops. No date 
has been set for 
its completion, 
since some of the 
funds consist in 
investments in. 
real estate upon 
which it may be 
decided best to 

realize slowly 
It has been stated, 
however, that the 
new building may 
possibly be com- 
pleted within four 

five years. 
Whether the pho- 

tometric experiments which have 
recently been going on at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston will 
be taken cognizance of is a matter 
that has perhaps not yet been con- 
sidered. The conclusions reached 
by the scientists in these investiga- 
tions will, no doubt, be worth ex- 
amination in perfecting the plans 
of the Worcester museum, as of 
every art museum subsequently ta 
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be built. During the time needed 
to plan a building of such impor- 
tance there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for such work. 

Regarding the departmental col- 
lections, one of the most frequently 


gether, as well as appropriate in- 
struction in the arts of design. 
New England manufacturing, as is 
well known, not only in the textile 
but in other industries, is gradually 
accommodating itself to a new set 
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expressed thoughts is that the mu- 
seum should be made.as far as pos- 
sible to supplement the industrial 
life of the city and of the entire sec- 
tion. This means specifically that 
good collections of the so-called 
minor arts should be brought to- 


of conditions, In the higher grades 
of industry it matters little if raw 
materials are a trifle more expen- 
sive in Worcester or Lowell than in 
Pittsburg or Birmingham, for it is 
the city whose citizens are able to 
impart greatest value to the mate- 
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rials through exercise of artistic 
skill and taste that will have the ad- 
vantage over the others. Prosperity 
by grace of the art school is judged 
in Worcester to be preferable to 
prosperity by grace of the railroad 
rates. 

Another idea that is frequently 
advanced is that the Worcester 
museum should give more: atten- 
tion than most museums in this 
country have given to gathering the 
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should have bought good canvases 
by George Innes, A. H. Wyant and 
Homer Martin would have realized 
largely on its purchases. ‘There is 
little chance of being tricked by 
spurious works in this field. The 
prices put upon European old mas- 
ters on the rare occasions when an 
undoubtedly genuine work comes 
upon the market are almost pro- 
hibitive, even for the richest of art 
museums. Meantime the works of 
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best available examples of Ameri- 


can painting and sculpture. Few of 
the leading art museums, as has 
frequently been pointed out, have 
representative collections of the 
works of artists whose names now 
rank high among the world’s great- 
est. Viewing the subject from the 
purely financial standpoint, an insti= 
tution which thirty years ago, 


° 
several American landscape and 
figure painters are believed by 
many critics to have the promise of 
becoming old masters. They are 
often available at moderate prices, 
and although some of them will 
drop in value instead of increasing, 
there is no question but that a mu- 
seum or an individual collecting 
them judiciously on a large scale is 
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certain to find them on the average many and famous. The museum 
a good investment, school will be a valuable addition 

One of the uses to which the and will normally have the effect of 
Salisbury millions will, apparently bringing strong young painters, 
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as a matter of course, be put will sculptors and designers to Wor- 
be the creation of an art school of cester, 

national standing. The educational *The attendance at the school has 
institutions of the city are already up to this time come mainly from 
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local sources. Conceivably the in- 
stitution may within a few years be 
nationalized and incidentally ren- 
dered nearly or quite self-support- 
ing. The establishment, for ex- 
ample, of resident scholarships and 
travelling fellowships for the best 
students from other places would 
have the immediate effect of induc- 
ing promising young people from 
other cities to flock to Worcester 
with a view to getting in line for 
one of the prizes. 

The directorate by whom the 
foregoing and many other matters 
will have to be decided in the next 
few years consists at present of 
Daniel Merriman, president; Fran- 
cis H. Dewey, vice _ president; 
Thomas H. Gage, Jr., clerk; Lin- 
coln N. Kinnicutt, treasurer; Ly- 
man A. Ely, George E. Francis, 
John G. Heywood, Nathaniel Paine, 
Austin S, Garver, Charlotte E. W. 
Buffington, Frances M. Lincoln and 
Helen Bigelow Merriman, direc- 
tors, and John G. Heywood, mana- 
ger of museum. 

What with the growth of this in- 
stitution in Worcester, with the 
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textile schools in Lowell, New Bed- 
ford and other cities, the museums 
already well started in Providence, 
Hartford, Springfield, New Haven, 
Northampton, Brunswick and sev- 
eral other cities, and with the gen- 
eral awakening of interest in art 
matters, there is a likelihood that 
the twentieth century may find 
New England as prominent in the 
fine arts as it was preeminent in 
literature in the nineteenth century. 
Coérdination of arts with indus- 
tries is going on apace and life is 
being quickened by such activities 
just as it was quickened by the lit- 
erary awakening of two generations 
ago. The problem of giving to 
the average man an incentive to 
struggle toward that form of self- 
mastery which produces art—a 
self-mastery that is the outgrowth 
of a vigorous individual, local and 
national life—is to be solved in 
this section, For his part in bring- 
ing forward a rationalization of 
American material civilization, the 
future is likely to be grateful to the 
memory of Stephen Salisbury. . 


Illusion 


By Epwin Henry KEEN 


In gay attire, life looks a living smile, 

A broken heart beneath it all the while! 

The dewdrop glistening in the sunlight clear 
Shines like a diamond,—touch it, ’tis a tear! 





The University of Illinois 


A Sketch of Its History, Its Present Accomplishments 
and Its Ideals 


By STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN 
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HERE has been, perhaps, no 
more interesting nor signifi- 
cant phenomenon in the his- 

tory of higher education in America 
than that afforded by the remark- 
able growth of the state universi- 
ties of the Middle West. These 
institutions have been pioneers in 
breaking away from the conven- 
tional ideals of learning, intrenched 
in the endowed institutions of the 
East. They have felt more accu- 
rately the pulse of the times, and 
have responded more quickly to the 
needs of the civilization in which 
they are implanted. They have de- 
veloped their curricula to include 
instruction in practically every 
branch of human enterprise, and 
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have realized, in part at least, the 
ideal that a university is a place 
where everything is taught to 
everybody. It has recently been 
pointed out that of the twenty 
largest educational institutions in 
this country, twelve are state uni- 
versities, while of the first five, 
three are supported by the state. 
The six largest state universities of 
the West had last year a total at- 
tendance more than two thousand 
greater than that of the six corre- 
sponding institutions in the East. 
These statistics are principally val- 
uable in showing the ever growing 
importance of this new factor in 
our education. 

The University of Illinois, which 
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is the greatest of the so-called Land 
Grant institutions, and which stands 
at the head of the public educa- 
tional system of the state in which 
it is situated, is typical of the uni- 
versities of its class. Its growth in 
the last decade has been greater 
and more uniform than that of any 
other state university in the Middle 
West. It now ranks with Michi- 
gan and Minnesota. In 1868 it had 
seventy-three students and _ three 
professors; to-day there are more 
than four hundred instructors of 
various grades and a student body 
of over four thousand. In 1868 
there was one building; to-day 
there are more than thirty. 


Harvard University had long 


passed the second century of its 
existence before Illinois, which now 
ranks fifth in size among American 
. universities, had been thought of. 


Like its sister institutions it owes 
its origin to the Act of Congress of 
1862, “looking to the founding of 
higher institutions of learning re- 
lating to Agriculture and _ the 
Mechanic Arts, without excluding 
other scientific and classical stud- 
ies.” This act was the slow fruition 
of an agitation for a people’s college 
tuat should suit the needs of the 
industrial classes, including farm- 
ers, mechanics and merchants. It 
is significant that this movement 
was first started in Illinois, being 
championed by Professor Jonathan 
B, Turner of the college at Jackson- 
ville, and that the act in which the 
movement culminated became a 
law by the signature of Illinois’ 
greatest son, Abraham Lincoln. 
Professor Turner stands forth as 
the advocate of higher education for 
the masses in the days when uni- 
versity training was reserved for 
the few and select. The education 


that inspired his zeal was to be 
practical and thoroughly adapted 
to the needs of the plain people, 
who have made Illinois and the 
entire Middle West the great indus- 
trial, political and social power that 
it is to-day, They were to have an 
ample training suited to their call- 
ing, just as clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers and teachers had an edu- 
cation adapted to their special 
needs, This was the ideal which 
lay behind the act that was passed 
by the Illinois legislature that con- 
vened at the close of the Civil War, 
by which the “Illinois Industrial 
University” was established; an 
ideal which dominated the earlier 
history of the institution, and one 
for which it has always found a 
place, although in its development 
the institution has grown far be- 
yond even the dreams of its 
founders of forty years ago. 

In the early days, however, there 
seemed to be little thought in the 
minds of those who directed its 
affairs, and who were interested in 
its progress beyond making it an 
industrial institution, though it had 
been in existence scarcely more 
than ten years when an agitation 
was begun to change the name of 
the University, because of the 
meaning which the term “indus- 
trial” carried in the minds of many, 
namely of a manual labor and re- 
formatery institution. This agita- 
tion resulted in an act passed by the 
legislature in 1885, by which the 
more appropriate title was given to 
the University, the one which it 
now bears, the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Instruction began at the Uni- 
versity in 1868. The. institution 
then had a material equipment of 
one brick building, an endowment 
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of $150,000 and an abundance of 
fine farming land. To indicate its 
aim, the founders of the University 
selected as its motto the homely 
English words, “Learning and 
Labor,” and compelled each student 
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to work a certain period each day 
on the University farm, a practice, 
however, which was soon aban- 
doned, As a further carrying out 
of the industrial ideal the Univer- 
sity equipped a machine shop, and 
thus gained the distinction of be- 
ing the first institution of higher 
learning in the country to establish 
practical technical courses. Other 
instruction beside the merely indus- 
trial was not ignored, but was more 
or less incidental to the main aim. 
Gradually, however, as the great 
commonwealth in which the insti- 
tution was located, grew in riches 
and culture, and as the people of 
Illinois, after practically ignoring 
its needs during the first quarter of 
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its existence, began to recognize the 
University as their institution and 
the proper culmination of the free 
education of the state, the Univer- 
sity of to-day began to take on its 
present form and to develop to its 
present proportions, 

The early days were full of 
struggle and hardships. The state 
appropriated no money for its cur- 
rent expenses until 1881, and then 
but a few paltry thousands a year. 
It was not until the nineties that 
the state began to take a genuine 
interest in the institution, but 
since then its growth in numbers 
and equipment has been rapid. The 
first two heads of the institution, 
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regents as they were called, were 
Dr. John M. Gregory, who resigned 
in June, 1880, and Dr. Selim H. 
Peabody who served the institu- 
tion until 1891, It was under Dr. 
Andrew S. Draper, now comniis- 
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sioner of education of the state of 
New York, that the modern life of 
the University began. Dr. Draper 
entered upon his administration in 
1894 and continued in office until 
June, 1904. Since 1895 the institu- 
tion has increased from a student 
body of eight hundred to its present 
proportions of over four thousand. 

The University since its founda- 
tion, with the exception of the Col- 
lege of Medicine, and the Schools 
of Pharmacy and Dentistry at Chi- 
cago, has been located in the two 
towns of Champaign and Urbana, 
situated one hundred and twenty- 
eight miles south of Chicago, and 
about forty miles west of the Indi- 
ana border, in a farming country, 
the very heart of the corn belt. Be- 
yond the towns, level prairies 
stretch for miles, in all directions, 
diversified only by fields of corn, 
grain elevators, farmhouses and 
scattered clumps of trees, planted 
to break the winds which sweep 
across the vast, level areas, unhin- 
dered by natural obstacles. It is a 
tich land, monotonous but wonder- 
fully productive, Farms are worth 
a hundred and seventy-five dollars 
an acre and often more, and the 
farmers are exceedingly prosperous. 

The University campus, which 
but a few decades ago was covered 
with long prairie grass, growing 
in natural wildness, is to-day a 
beautiful lawn of magnificent dis- 
tances, diversified by imposing 
buildings, and adorned by the arts 
of the landscape gardener. The 
buildings, the majority of which 
have risen within the last twelve 
years, are all constructed with the 
idea of service, yet several of them 
are of marked architectural beauty, 
destined to form a part of the Uni- 
versity. Beautiful yet to come, 


which has already been conceived 
and which will take substantial 
form in the new period upon which 
the institution is now entering. 
The campus proper is long and 
somewhat narrow, extending from 
the athletic field on the north to the 
barns of the College of Agriculture 
on the south, a distance of nearly 
half a mile. Near the centre of this 
space is situated University Hall, 
the oldest building now standing, a 
brick structure built in 1872. It is 
occupied principally by the College 
of Literature and Arts, and the 
School of Music. To the west is 
the beautiful library building, with 
its fine Gothic tower, built in 1897 
of Minnesota sandstone. In the 
lunettes of the deliverf room are 
four mural paintings, representing 
Literature, Agriculture, Science 
and Engineering. The scheme of 
decoration is entirely Byzantine, 
and for this reason it is unique 
among structures in this country. 
The delivery room is made in repre- 
sentation of the throne room in the 
palace of King Ludwig of Bavaria. 
This building is a type of the 
achievements of the new Illinois. 
since its graduates and instructors 
had an important part in its erec- 
tion. Professors Ricker and White 
were its architects, Professor Wells 
its decorator, W. R. Roberts, ’88, 
was president of the construction 
company, and State Senator Henry 
M. Dunlap, ’75, was largely instru- 
mental in securing the legislative 
appropriation which enabled its 
erection. In the building is located 
the State Library School, which 
ranks second in importance to the 
famous school at Albany. Its stu- 
dents come from all parts of the 
country, the East being well repre- 
sented. At present it is the only 
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school in the Middle West offering 
a complete course of instruction in 
library science. The library pos- 
sesses more than a hundred thou- 
sand volumes and pamphlets and is 
being rapidly increased. A _ large 
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portion of the equipment has been 
added in recent years, and, unlike 
many university libraries, has little 
that is not directly serviceable for 
modern needs. In the main portion 
of the library is preserved an inter- 
esting relic, carefully protected by 
a glass case,—an ox yoke of rude 
construction, made by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1830. To the east of 
University Hall are the buildings 
occupied by the College of Law and 
the College of Science, 

To the north lie the buildings de- 
voted to the use of the College of 
Engineering. Here are the engi- 
neering building proper, erected in 
the early nineties, and near by, the 
laboratory of applied mechanics, 
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the electrical laboratory, metal 
shops, wood shops and foundry, 
heating plant and the pumping sta- 
tion, The College of Engineering 
numbers at present more than a 
thousand students. Professor James 
M. White is at its head. It offers 
instruction in architecture, archi- 
tectural engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, mechani- 
cal engineering and municipal and 
sanitary engineering. In its equip- 
ment and quality of instruction this 
department of the University ranks 
with the best in the world. In 
numbers it is two-thirds the size 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. President Pritchett has 
recently said that the real com- 
petitors of the school of which he 
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stands at the head are not such in- 
stitutions as the Lawrence or the 
Sheffield scientific schools, but the 
great and powerful complex of the 
engineering schools growing up 
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within the state universities of the 
West. 

To the south of University Hall 
and on the east stands the spacious 
chemical laboratory, completed in 
1902. Near by stands the agricul- 
tural building which consists of 
four practically separate structures, 
built around an open court. The 
entire building contains one hun- 
dred and thirteen rooms, and covers 
nearly two acres. It is the largest 
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various departments of the college. 
Among the subjects considered are 
the improvement of soils, the suc- 
cessful production of crops, animal 
husbandry, dairy husbandry, the 
culture of fruits and vegetables, im- 
provement of domesticated animals 
and plants, veterinary science and 
household science. The work of 


the Experiment Station is primarily 
that of research, and the farmers of 
Illinois and other states are kept in- 
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single structure in the world de- 
voted to the scientific study of 
farming. 

The work that is carried on in 
this building and others lying still 
farther south on the campus is 
under the direction of the College 
of Agriculture and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, with 
Professor Eugene Davenport, dean 
of the college, at its head. About 
a hundred courses are offered in the 


formed of the most recent discov- 
eries, and the most scientific meth- 
ods in agriculture. The character of 
these investigations is indicated by 
the following subjects of some re- 
cent bulletins issued by the Experi- 
ment Station: The physical im- 
provement of soils; fattening of 
steers, breeding of corn; construc- 
tion of silos; the curculio and the 
apple; insects injurious to Indian 
corn. An extensive survey of the 
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soils of Illinois has been conducted 
under the direction of Cyril G. 
Hopkins, Professor of Agronomy, 
with the result that the various 
kinds of land throughout the state 
are to-day accurately known, and 
the methods of treating them so 
that they will give the largest yield 
an acre have been ascertained. This 
alone is proving of immense eco- 
nomic value to the state. Could this 
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fertile prairies, may appear to be 
mere play to his eastern and less 
fortunate brother, toiling 
hills of New England. 
Nevertheless the tiller of the prairie 
soil must be constantly on the alert 
from the time the seed is planted 
until the His 


among 
the r cky 


harvest is secured. 


work is not merely of cultivating; 
it consists to no 


small 
continuous 


extent 


in waging a warfare 
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knowledge be extended to the en- 
tire country and be utilized to its 
fullest value by the farmer, the ma- 
terial results would be 


yond calculation, 


almost be- 


The investigation of Stephen A. 
State Entomologist and 
Professor of Zodlogy, in‘the field of 
economic zodlogy have given large 
results. The work of the farmer in 
the Middle West, where the corn 
seems literally to spring the 


Forbes, 


from 
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the multitudes of insects 
and worm enemies which assail the 
crop from root to stalk. Dr. Forbes 
has studied carefully the life history 
of a large number of these pests, 
and has shown how to combat them 
and minimize the that 
therefrom. Often simple 
give large results. For example, 
the pernicious activity of the chinch 
bug, the most destructive to corn of 
all the insect species, may be prac- 


against 


evil results 


devices 
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tically prevented by ploughing and 
disking a strip of land from eight 
to ten feet wide around a corn field. 

The work conducted by Professor 
Forbes and by the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in gen- 


the Experiment Station by appro- 
priations more liberal than those 
given by any other state to similar 
work, 

It would be an error to suppose, 
however, that the development of 
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eral, is illustrative of much that is 
done by the University in the 
direction of broad utility. It is ex- 
pressive of the intense activity, the 
practical many-sidedness, the liberal 
view of what a liberal education is, 
that characterizes the institution as 
a whole. Nor is the work less scien- 
tific and accurate in its character, 
because it issues in some definitely 
beneficial result. The love for 
science is here joined with the 
demonstration of the results to 
humanity of the scientific method. 
It offers a splendid training to the 
advanced student in those fields of 
painstaking research that have done 
so much, and promise even more, 
for mankind. It furnishes a human- 
izing education in the broadest 
sense of the word. The state has 
not been slow to recognize the value 
of this work and has sustained 


the University has been entirely 
confined to its technical and agri- 
cultural courses. Those depart- 
ments of the institution that stand 
for a liberal education in the nar- 
rower sense of the word; namely, 
the Colleges of Literature and Arts, 
under Dean David Kinley, and of 
Science, under Dean E, J. Towns- 
end, have shown a corresponding 
growth. Together they enroll over 
eight hundred students and in point 
of numbers stand second only to 
the College of Engineering. Their 
curriculum is as varied as_ that 
offered by eastern institutions and 
has no suggestion of narrowness. 
They offer courses in sixteen groups 
of subjects and furnish laboratory 
training in botany, geology, physi- 
ology, zodlogy, chemistry, physics, 
statistics and psychology. One of 
the most recent developments has 
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been the organization of the eco- 
nomic studies, under Professor Kin- 
ley, into a group specially designed 
for training in business. These 
courses include general economics, 
economic history, sociology and 
statistics, finance, commerce and 
industry. The courses are designed 
to provide training for citizen- 
ship and for business life. Of 
particular interest in the light of 
recent developments are the exten- 
sive courses offered in insurance. 
In this respect the University has 
again been a leader, it being one of 
the first of the higher institutions in 
America to provide for systematic 
instruction in insurance along both 
scientific and practical lines. . The 
study is supplemented with field 
work by the students. 

Another department of the Col- 
lege of Literature and Arts, that of 
Education, has recently been organ- 
ized into a School of Education, 
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recognized the importance of train- 
ing teachers by providing a special 
college or school for the purpose. 
Especially important to the teachers 
of the state is the summer session 
of nine weeks conducted by the 
University. This department is 
growing rapidly in numbers and in- 
fluence. 

In the direction of the higher 
development of the institution has 
come the Graduate School, which 
numbered last year one hundred 
and twenty-six students. In the 
further development of the institu- 
tion this school is destined to have 
an important part, It is under the 
direction of Professor Thomas J. 
Burrill, dean of the school and vice 
president of the University. Dr. 
Burrill has been with the institu- 
tion since its beginning and served 
as its acting president from 1891 to 
1894. Under his charge the affairs 
of the Graduate School have been 
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with Professor Edwin G, Dexter as 
its director. Here again Illinois has 
placed itself in the van of educa- 
tional progress and has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the five 
American universities which has 


conducted with conservatism and 
the highest standards of scholarship 
have been required for advanced 
degrees, 

In connection with the courses of 
instruction at Illinois, the depart- 
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ment of Military Science, under the 
direction of Lieutenant Colonel E. 
G. Fechet, a famous Indian fighter, 
the captor of Sitting Bull, should 
be mentioned. The institution pos- 
sesses the largest, best equipped and 
drilled university regiment in the 
country, Over a thousand students 
are in military training, and in 
every way the spirit of the law re- 
quiring such training is carried out. 
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Certain officers in the regiment on 
graduation are made brevet cap- 
tains in the state militia, and several 
have been given commissions in the 
regular army. 

The faculty of the university 
have received their training in all 
parts of the United States, and not 
a few have also studied in Europe. 
A tabulation of the more important 
members of the instructional force 
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residing in Champaign and Urbana 
shows the following facts: The 
eastern institutions have given six- 
ty-four degrees to this number, 
Harvard leading the list, Yale and 
Cornell second, and Brown, Syra- 
cuse, Columbia, Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Johns Hopkins, Clark, Worcester 
Polytechnic, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Kenyon, Rochester, West 
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Point and Norwich following in the 


order named, The institutions of 
the Middle West have given fifty- 
four degrees, with Illinois leading. 
Northwestern, Michigan, Indiana, 
Chicago, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Purdue and other smaller 
institutions have representa- 
tives. Six have received degrees 
from western institutions, one from 
the South, and three from Canada. 


also 
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Eight have been given degrees 
from German universities with Got- 
tingen two, and Bonn, Halle, 
Strassburg, Wirzburg, Munich, and 
Heidelberg one each. Fourteen 
others have studied extensively in 
German and French higher institu- 
tions. These figures represent a 
cosmopolitanship of learning and 
culture which suit the needs of an 
institution so diversified as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 

The student 
body of the Uni- 
versity comes 
largely from the 
middle class of 
Illinois and the 
neighboring states. 
The students are 
as a rule earnest, 
hard working and 


with definite plans 

for their future. 
t 

In a recent issue 


of the “Illinois,” 
the magazine of 
the English Club 
at the University, 
Mr. Frank W. 
Scott has drawn 
an interesting com- 
parison between 
the ty pical col- 
student of 
the Middle West 
and of the East. 
Among other things he says: “The 
university student in the East 
is usually the product of a cul- 
tivated family. He enters the 
university refined in many ways. 
He may not have a large amount of 
what we call learning, but he has 
considerable finish, What 
he wants is further finish; the pur- 
suit of knowledge is to the averave 
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eastern college man a matter of 
culture. The typical college stu- 
dent here in the Middle West is 
cruder than his eastern brother, He 
comes from a newer family, in a 
newer country. His forbears have 
more thrift than Greek, more good 
corn land than The 
youth has been taught industry and 
honesty; he knows the value of a 
— . . sre me, 
things, practical. 


genealogy. 


above all 
Acquiring 
an education is a 
business _ proposi- 
tion with him. Yet 
his commercial at- 
titude does not 
brand him as nar- 
row. Instead 
of provincialism, 
he has a kind of 
Philistinism — a 
pride in his own 
community.” 

Seriousness is 
a predominating 
characteristic of the 
student life, the in- 
structor’s little 
joke is received 
with respect, 
dom with hilarity, 
never with deri- 
sion. At Illinois a 
violent student out- 
break is unknown, 
and the mild form 
of hazing that has found partial root 
there is dying out. 

Like other institutions of its kind 
Illinois is thoroughly committed to 
the policy of co-education; a fifth 
of the students are women, and 
if the non-professional graduate 
schools are excluded, nearly one- 
third. They are not simply toler- 
ated by the men, as is often the 
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case in the East, especially where 
there is a separate woman’s col- 
lege; they are welcomed. This 
attitude of cordiality has always 
existed at Illinois. Women were 
first admitted in the fail of 1870. 
Previous to the action of the Board 
of Trustees of the University, the 
men students heard what was likely 
to happen, and so interested were 
they in the outcome of the de- 
liberations that a number secreted 
themselves in an adjoining room 
to hear what took place during 
the session, When the vote was 
announced by which women were 
admitted, the students broke into 
a rousing cheer for “the girls,” a 
cheer which has often been repeated 
in the later history of the institu- 
tion. 

Some have claimed that co-edu- 
cation, as it exists at Illinois and 
elsewhere in the Middle West, has 
the tendency to make the men femi- 
nine and the women masculine, and 
that it favors the production of old 
maids and bachelors. There are 
certainly some problems left to be 
solved in a co-educational institu- 
tion like Illinois, and those in au- 
thority are not blind to them, but 
on the whole the attitude is one of 
optimism and confidence, Perhaps 
the young men attend too many 
dances, and the young women 
“root” now and then on the athletic 
field, but these are incidental evils. 

The department of Household 
Science is doing much for the train- 
ing of womanly girls. Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow recently visited the 
University and later expressed him- 
self as follows, in regard to this 
phase of the work :—‘‘What poems 
could I not indite to classes in 
domestic economy—the ladies who 
are qualifying to make the home of 
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the future not merely a thing of 
comfort and culinary delight, but a 
thing of beauty as well.” 

The centre of the social life of 
the women is the new Woman’s 
Hall, dedicated last October, and 
recently opened for use, Like the 
library building, to the south of 
which it stands, Woman’s Hall is 
one of the architectural features of 
the campus. It is of true colonial 
type, the purest example of this 
type in the West. It is of red brick 
with white stone trimmings, and 
surmounted by a modest white 
cupola, reminiscent of quaint New 
England towns among the green 
hills. The main portion of the build- 
ing fronts toward the east, and 
there are ample wings to the north 
and south. The south portico opens 
on a spacious lawn, the girls’ 
campus. 

Within, the building is hand- 
somely, almost luxuriously, fur- 
nished. In the main drawing room 
on the first floor the wide fireplace 
is an especially attractive feature. 
Directly over the drawing room are 
three smaller parlors. On the north 
side of the building is a gymnasium, 
ninety feet by forty-nine. The 
walls extend upwards twenty-six 
feet and support an iron framework. 
In connection with the gymnasium 
is a Swimming pool. In the build- 
ing the department of Household 
Science is located. Woman’s Hall 
is intended, however, primarily as a 
place of rest and recreation. It is 
in fact a woman’s clubhouse, and in 
this respect is unique. 

Another phase of the student 
social life finds its centre in the 
Greek létter fraternities and sorori- 
ties. As there are no dormitories 
connected with the University, 
these societies, all of which have 
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homes of their own, furnish an 
opportunity for the students to live 
together. There are at present thir- 
teen fraternities, Kappa Sigma, 
Sigma Chi, Delta Tau Delta, Phi 
Delta Theta, Alpha Tau Omega, 
Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Nu, 
Phi Kappa Sigma, Phi Kappa Psi, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, and Delta 
Upsilon, There are five sororities, 
—Kappa Alpha Theta, Pi Beta Phi, 
Alpha Chi Omega, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, and Chi Omega. 

Fraternities were first established 
in the seventies, and two were in 
existence in 1881, when the trus- 
tees prohibited them, because they 
deemed such organizations among 
the undergraduates “detrimental to 
the best interests of the institu- 
tion.” The ban was removed in 
1891 and since then the growth of 
such organizations has been rapid. 
The status of affairs during the ten 
years of prohibition is indicated by 
a poem which appeared in the 
“Sophograph” of 1882, entitled 
“The Frat’s Soliloquy,’ and which 
ends: “ ‘Under the roses.’ Oh, Frat! 
Thus thy motto.” The Greek letter 
societies at present include about 
one-fifth of the student body at 
Urbana and Champaign. 

Beside these there are other stu- 
dent organizations, which do a vast 
amount for the social life of the 
undergraduates. Chief among them 
are the two Christian Associations, 
the largest college associations in 
the country. The literary societies 
for both men and women are also 
important features. 

There are five student publica- 
tions,—the “Illini,” established in 
1872, an excellent university daily; 
the “Illinois,” a literary monthly; 
the “Illio,” an annual publication in 
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book form; the “Technograph,” 
presenting the work done in the 
College of Engineering; and the 
“Illinois Agriculturist,” which is 
issued monthly by the Agricultural 
Club. 

Student customs at Illinois are 
by no means as numerous or in- 
violable as in New England institu- 
tions with a more lengthy history 
and persistent traditions. There are 
the usual features attending frater- 
nity initiations, an annual color 
rush, an occasional ducking of a 
freshman in the “Boneyard,” a 
small and muddy stream that flows 
through the campus. The chief 
social feature is the “Junior Prom,” 
given in the winter months. Cus- 
toms are very much in the state of 
formation just at present. Fifty 
years hence they will have become 
hard and fast rules. 

And what of athletics? Illinois 
has for some time had the best col- 
lege baseball team in the West, 
winning the championship for four 
consecutive years and being de- 
feated by Michigan last year by a 
narrow margin. During part of 
this period the institution has 
doubtless had the best  univer- 
sity team in the country. Indeed, 
Illinois was first widely known 
through the East when in 1902 the 
baseball team paid a visit to the At- 
lantic coast, and discomfited Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, West Point and 
Yale. 

In football there is little to say. 
The University is too far south and 
the weather too mild in the fall for 
a team to get into training early in 
the season, and the eleven has suf- 
fered many defeats from the “Big 
Nine,” as the larger institutions in 
the Middle West are known athlet- 
ically. So Illinois has luckily in 
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part escaped the football frenzy, 
which has proved so serious an 
obsession in many institutions. The 
attitude of the president, faculty 
and athletic management is for 
clean, simple athletics and diversi- 
fied sports in which every student 
may have a share. In this way the 
absurd importance of football is 
diminished. The University is de- 
veloping tennis, and this year has 
added the game of la-crosse to its 
list of sports, being the first univer- 
sity in the Mississippi Valley to do 
this. 

Illinois is athletically clean. Last 
spring it ruled its five best players 
off its ball team for summer ball. It 
thereby lost the championship, but 
kept its athletic record untarnished. 
In a recent write-up of athletics in 
the West, which appeared in a pop- 
ular magazine, Illinois alone among 
the big institutions escaped serious 
charges, not because of any tender- 
ness on the part of the writer, 
but because there were none to 
make, Much credit for this state 
of affairs is due to Director George 
Huff —“G.”" as the boys aftection- 
ately call him. 

Mention of the new President of 
Illinois, Dr. Edmund J. James, has 
been reserved for the end of this 
article. He came to the University 
in the fall of 1904, and is an educa- 
tor of pronounced achievement and 
wide reputation. He is an eminent 
scholar in economics, political and 
social science. He was educated at 
Northwestern, Harvard and Halle, 
Germany. For many years he was 
Professor of Public Finance and 
Administration at Pennsylvania. In 
1806 he was elected Professor of 
Political Science in the University 
of Chicago, and while there had 
charge of the extension work. In 
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1902 he was chosen President of 
Northwestern University. He was 
formally installed President of Illi- 
nois last October. The ceremonies 
on this occasion, which extended 
over nearly a week, brought to- 
gether leading educators and men 
in prominence in various walks of 
life from all parts of this country 
and Europe as well, Dr. james’s 
insight, energy, courage and devo- 
tion promise much for the institu- 
tion of which he stands as the head. 

The aspirations and ideals of the 
“New Illinois” can be expressed no 
better than in words taken from his 
inaugural address: 

“The state university which most 
fully performs its function ‘ 
will stand simply, plainly, unequi- 
vocally and uncompromisingly for 
training for vocation, . Such 
a training should and would result 
in the awakening of such ideals of 
service as would permeate, refine 
and elevate the character .of the 
student. It would make him a 
scholar and investigator, a thinker, 
a patriot and an educated gent!e- 
WN 35" 3 


The state university 
will be essentially a democratic in- 


stitution, as comprehensive as the 
population of the state itself, 
It will stand for the fullest 
tunity in the field of higher educa- 
tion of women. It will create new 
opportunities for them in the field 
peculiar to them, i.e. the home 

. . it will give a distinctively 
woman's course in the field of 
higher education. It is des- 
tined to be a great civil service 
academy, preparing for the civil 
service of the nation, state, county 
and town as clearly and definitely 
as West Point and Annapolis for 
military and naval service. oe 
The state university is the scientific 
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the state 
Modern government 
very complex. Its 
many and difficult. For the solu- 
tion of many of them extensive 
laboratories are necessary, All this 
work should go to the state uni- 
versity. . . Finally, the state 
university represents the corporate 


arm of government. 
has become 


problems are 
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blind elements led by blind leaders.” 

Thus President James epitomizes 
the purposes of an_ institution 
which, not in monkish seclusion and 
indifference, but in vital contact 
and sympathy with the community 
to which it owes its existence, shall 
formulate and realize the needs of 
such a community to their fullest 
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longing of the people for higher 
things in the field of education 

and points to undreamed of out- 
looks when every man as a citizen 
recognizes that it is a fundamental 
duty of the state to look out 
adequately for those higher foun- 
dations of science and 
without which all else in 
tional system is 


learning 
educa- 
headless—mere 


possibilities; thus he re-affirms the 
ideals of the first President of IIli- 
nois, Dr. Gregory, who said: “Let 
us but demonstrate that the highest 
culture is compatible the 
active pursuit of and 
we have made educa- 


with 
industry 
universal 


tion not only a possible posses- 
sion, but a fated necessity of the 





The Memory of Deacon Poole 


By Avert FARWELL Brown 


HERE the village street, with 

its rows of ancient elms 

a-line as for a stately contra- 
dance, reached out of breath the 
highest point of view, stood the 
White House on the Hill. I passed 
it twice a day on my way to and 
from school. In the morning I had 
no time to consider it, for panting 
and disheveled, with curls flying 
and hat flopping awry, I was always 
on the verge of tardiness. But 
when the day’s lessons were over, 
and the children came straggling 
out by twos and threes, alone I 
could dally and wonder to my 
heart’s content. The hollyhocks 
next door, inquisitive neighbors 
a-tiptoe behind the hedge, gave me 
the hint on my very first school 
day in Kimpton. I remember how 
I paused at the gate in the thorn 
hedge, and with a curious thrill 
gazed up the little flagged path that 
led to the green door. The holly- 
hocks too gazed eagerly. What did 
they suspect behind that stolid 
front with its tarnished knocker? 

Daisy Green, who sat next me in 
school and sought to patronize, 
found me gazing thus and pulled 
me by the sleeve of my gingham 
frock. 

“Come away, Rhoda,” she breathed 
in a stage whisper. “The Deacon 
don’t like folks to peek at the 
White House.” 

“Who is the Deacon?” said I, 
tossing my curls and _ continu- 
ing to peer. Something about 
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the half-closed shutters fascinated 
me. 

“Oh, he is the goodest man in 
town,” she explained. “But he is 
queer, you know, and he don’t like 
anybody to spy about the White 
House. He has collections, but no- 
body hasn’t ever seen ’em.” 

“Collections!” Ambiguous word 
which meant nothing to me then, 
though later I came to associate it 
with the weekly offering of a pious 
congregation. Mysterious treasures 
that no one had seen! Here indeed 
was food for my fancy. Thence- 
forward no fairy prince ever eyed 
more longingly the hedge which 
bowered his sleeping princess than 
did I the barrier which separated 
me from the White House on the 
Hill. 

It was a simple colonial house, 
hip-roofed and weather-beaten. But 
my fancy converted it into no less 
than Aladdin’s palace, where who 
could say what wonders lay con- 
cealed? I heard of the Deacon buy- 
ing “old things” with new ones,— 
sorry thrift in the eyes of Kimpton, 
but how significant to me! Nay 
more, he had actually offered to 
give a new Jamp out of Cramp’s 
store for an ancient candelabra! 
Surely, a magician this. The vil- 
lagers pooh-poohed; but I listened 
with the widened eyes of a deeper 
knowledge. Gossip said that the 
Deacon would have no visitors, 
fearing lest they should handle his 
rubbish. Naturally; would he risk 
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having a stranger “rub” one of his 
wonders by mistake, and perhaps 
send the White House travelling 
off into space, with the Deacon 
himself inside? 

The Deacon was a small man, but 
his dignity and manner gave him an 
impressiveness beyond his stature. 
On Sundays he strode pompously 
down the aisle of the church, tap- 
ping the floor at each step with his 
ivory-headed cane, and I shuddered. 
The Deacon was not mysterious, 
but awful. He was fearfully and 
wonderfully good. The testimony 
to his saintliness was on every lip, 
Little though the gossips under- 
stood his strange interest in all 
things old, historic and obsolete, 
they could appreciate the rectitude 
of his life. They might call 
him cranky and odd,—some even 
thought him crazy. But all re. 
spected him as a godly man. 

I myself was far from being godly 
in the eyes of anyone. Fate had 
thrust me, orphaned, into the midst 
of Kimpton’s Puritanism, but I 
never became a part of it. Instinc- 
tively I rebelled not only against 
a Sunday service which offended 
my taste, but against the village 
ideal of goodness, which I under- 
stood to be typified in Deacon 
Poole. I was, in fact, what my Aunt 
called “a limb”; which I take to 
mean that I was always in disgrace, 
—always, justly or unjustly, being 
punished and dissolved in woe. The 
Deacon’s saintliness was a constant 
reproach to my sinner soul. When, 
fearful event! I chanced to meet 
him on the village street I wilted 
Semele-like, before his glory and 
averted my gaze from his own, 
while my curls trembled violently 
under my leghorn hat. I was mor- 
bidly self-conscious, as well as 
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naughty, and I fancied that the 
Deacon had a special disapproving 
eye upon me. He became the bug- 
bear of my childhood, for he repre- 
sented Judgment incarnate. 

Some months after I came to 
Kimpton a dreadful thing happened. 
One night my Uncle came home 
from church meeting looking very 
grave, and later I overheard him 
telling my Aunt that the church 
had been robbed. The old silver 
communion cup, gift to the church 
from its first Puritan minister, had 
disappeared from the box where it 
was kept in a closet of the minis- 
ter’s room. Robbery was unprece- 
dented in Kimpton, and my Uncle 
confessed that they had been care- 
less enough, feeling secure in the 
honesty of the townsfolk. There 
was no clue to the thief. 

When I heard this shocking news 
my first thought was not disgust 
for the enormity of the crime, but 
pity for the criminal. How would 
the culprit bear the Deacon’s godly 
wrath when the secret was dis- 
covered! I shuddered in my inno- 
cent person at the idea. 

The thought of the accusing Dea- 
con haunted me through weeks of 
horror, long after the first excite- 
ment of the theft had subsided. The 
minister and his congregation were 
not sentimental, and relics as such 
meant little to them. This was 
before the day of general antiqua- 
rian interest, and that historic cup, 
which had no fellow for age this 
side of the Atlantic, was valued 
only as so much solid silver, which 
must be replaced at a scandalous 
expense, 

The cup was lost, and there was 
no clue; best let the matter rest. 
After prayer and meditation this 
was the patient verdict, and so the 
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quest was quelled. But its shadow 
haunted me from the bent. brows of 
Deacon Poole, I knew that he was 
still seeking the culprit. He sus- 
pected everyone: he might suspect 
me. Horrible thought, once con- 
ceived never to be dispelled! 

One day I met the Deacon on the 
street. It was near his own house, 
which even now I could not forbear 
to eye longingly, I heard the tap- 
tap of his stick on the gravel, and 
in a panic of terror sought a place 
to hide. There was no resource 
but to climb the stone wall and 
cower there behind. But, alas! 
My clumsy fate brought a_ stone 
toppling, I lost my balance and fell 
sprawling on the other side, with no 
time to recover myself and crouch 
invisible. Tap-tap neared the Dea- 
con’s stick. Surprised at the vision 
of plaid legs and whirling billows of 
pink gingham, he paused at the 
spot,—paused and spied me trem- 
bling in the grass beyond. His 
eyes glared at me through his big, 
round glasses, oh! how accusingly, 
I thought. He said nothing, but | 
guessed his horrible suspicion. 

“How strangely this girl is be- 
having. She has something to con- 
ceal. It must be she who stole the 
silver communion cup. The crimi- 
nal is found!” 

My heart beat in my throat so 
that I thought it would burst. I 
waited for his awful accusation, 
but it did not come. After a 
few dread minutes of silent gaze 
under his bent brows the Dea- 
con turned and walked away. I 
heard the tap-tap of his cane 
grow fainter as it descended the 
hill toward the village centre, 
and I breathed once more. Alas! 
but a momentary relief; 
was to suffer the 


it was 
for now I 
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torture of awaiting his inevitable 
accusation. 

With fearful misgivings I en- 
dured the approach of the Sabbath, 
always a day of wrath. I saw no 
way to avoid the ordeal. My Aunt 
never allowed a lapse from regu- 
larity for any excuse which I was 
clever enough to devise. Outwardly 
sulky and unregenerate, inwardly 
trembling with a morbid fear, I was 
driven to church. 

With quaking knees I walked 
down the aisle behind my Uncle 
and Aunt, decent in their finery of 
gloom. Past the Deacon’s seat I 
cringed, in my agitation almost 
dropping my blue silk parasol, and 
sank as low as possible into the 
high pew seat; but not so low that 
[ could not feel the Deacon's gaze 
burning through my hat, crisping 
my hair, I curled my little legs, in 
their white stockings and ankle ties, 
and writhed silently, only to be 
seized and admonished by a vigor- 
ous arm, which left black and blue 
pinches under my white cambric 
sleeve. It was no new experience 
for Rhoda to wriggle in church, and 
the faces around me merely glared 
in self-righteous indignation, They 
could not guess the cause of my 
exaggerated contortions. I had no 
confidantes nor friends in all that 
white-plastered building, 

The long-drawn-out 


horror of 
that service, shall I ever forget! I 
sat tense with awful expectation. 


For days I had imagined the 
moment which at last was at hand. 
The Deacon would arise, clear his 
throat, pound thrice on the floor 
with that cane of his, to call the 
minister’s attention. Then, point- 
ing with that same accusing rod 
straight at me, he would roar in 
stentorian tones: 
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“Brethren! I wish to state that I 
have discovered a dreadful secret. 
That little girl, Rhoda, there, has 
stolen the silver communion cup!” 

What matter that I was innocent? 
Before the stern eyes of that con- 
gregation I should not be able to 
say a word in my defence. I should 
be disgraced forever, put in prison, 
perhaps for life! Tears of self-pity 
ran down my burning cheeks. And 
so I sat, the most wretched figure 
alive, I do believe; my little legs 
twisting and untwisting in anguish, 
until again the admonishing hand 
pinched reproof. 

The was over; the 
hymns; the prayers; and still the 
sword had not fallen. 
ended, and 
again. Once 


sermon 


The service 
were filing out 
more the torture of 
progression down the aisle, past the 
Deacon’s pew, 


we 


Now, now, surely it 
would happen! The starched ruffles 
of my dress quivered as they passed 
that ominous point, and my whole 
body turned goose-flesh., 
it would come! 


Now, now 
But no! The Dea- 
con said nothing, The time was 
not yet. Then mexé Sabbath it was 
Seven short days, and then! 
was little 
immunity. 
deferred 


to be. 
There comfort in 

Horro:, 
maketh the 


my 
like 


heart 


present 

hope, 

sick, 
The 


were 


that 
the 


week 
hideous 


followed 
continual 
No 
criminal ever dodged and_ slunk 
more guiltily than did I. I dared 
not venture beyond the door with- 
out first reconnoitering from a win- 
dow. I made wide détours through 
wood and underbrush to avoid the 
highroad near his the 
Hill. I was continually late to 
school, and suffered punishment. 
Once a _ sudden panic kept me 


days 
with 


fear of meeting Deacon Poole. 


House on 
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hiding behind Uncle’s barn jor half 
an hour, Once, when sent on an 
errand to the store, I played truant, 
because I saw through the window 
that the Deacon inside. But 
my efforts to evade my doom were 
in vain, 


was 


I was sitting under an apple tree 
in the pasture, invisible as I 
thought from the road. I was cry- 
ing as though my heart would 
break, for my Aunt had been more 
than usually severe. Probably I 
had been naughty. Certainly she 
had _ lost usual in 
punishing me, had 
remem- 
ber smarting with a sense of injus- 
tice and indignity, wounded in spirit 
as well as bruised in body, 


her temper, as 
Doubtless she 


said unforgivable things. | 


[ did not hear the approaching 
tread of feet until a sudden 
“Ahem!” made me jump. There 
before me under the tree stood the 
form which | 
—Deacon Poole in all his accusing 


most dreaded to see, 


righteousness ! 
“He put me in 
prison!” my spirit shrieked, and I 


has come to 
think I must have cried aloud. At 
any rate I rose wildly, 
But the 
so terrifying as | 


seeking 
words 


had 


escape. Deacon's 


were not 
expected. 

“What is the matter, child?’ \he 
asked, leaning on his cane and pegr- 
ing at me from under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“T__.d-don’t know,’ | 

The Deacon looked keenly at me. 
“Don’t know, eh? Well, I do. 
Someone has been hurting your 
feelings. They do that sometimes 
in this town, Sit down and tell me 
all about it.” 

To amazement the Deacon 
seated himself on a rock under the 
apple tree and tapped with his cane 


stammered. 


my 
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on the grass beside him, Presently, 
I cannot guess how, I found myself 
sitting there in the astonishing 
position of telling all the sorrows 
of my lonely little life,—telling all 
this with sobs and eager gestures 
to Deacon Poole, the grand, the 
tighteous, the awful. 

Suddenly I paused in my tearful 
narrative, realizing the situation. 
My tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth, and I stared at him, bab- 
bling. 

“Why, what is the matter, child?” 
he asked kindly, for the second 
time. “Don’t look so frightened. 
Go on with your story, I am greatly 
interested.” 

“But—but—you think I am a 
wicked girl,” I blurted out, unable 
longer to endure the suspense of 
fear, “You—you’re going to take 
me to prison?” 

The Deacon stared. “You'te 
morbid, child!” he exclaimed, “They 
have punished self-confidence out 
of you, and left you too much alone. 
It is not good to be alone. H’m! 
I’ve been watching you for some 
time. I think you had better come 
home with me; I havé some curious 
things in my house that might in- 
terest a child,—that is, a child like 
you. How would you like to see 
"em ?” 

At these last words my _ spirit 
soared. If the genie had cried,—“I 
am the Slave of the Lamp. What 
wouldst thou?” I could not have 
been more enraptured. My fear 
vanished in a fever of curiosity. 

“You mean—to let me see your 
House?” I gasped. “The White 
House on the Hill, that no one ever 
visits? Oh-h!” 

The Deacon laughed drily. “Yes, 
that’s the very house, child,” he 
said. 


In a few moments I found myself 
hop-skipping along the road, hold- 
ing to the Deacon’s hand. And 
presently we had passed through 
the gate, up the pathway to the 
green door, at which the holly- 
hocks still gazed curiously, envious 
of me, the happy child who was to 
be introduced to the mysteries of 
Aladdin’s palace. 

It was a wonderful moment when 
the door swung on its hinges and 
I passed over the magic threshold. 
But more wonderful still was the 
enchanted hour that followed. The 
folk of Kimpton might have railed 
at the treasures which Deacon 
Poole hid so carefully under lock 
and key; but to me they were more 
precious than a cave of gold and 
gems, What stories he told me of 
the old relics come down from his- 
toric days! How tenderly he 
handled them, the bits of satin and 
lace, delicate china and_ silver. 
From sweet-smelling boxes he lifted 
trophies of the East: whales’ teeth 
tattoed with weird pictures, corals, 
fairy shells, carvings in wood and 
ivory, and necklaces of strange 
nuts. From cabinets and chests he 
took them out, one by one, and he 
let me touch them, too, the kind old 
Deacon, who was reported so jeal- 
ous of his treasures. I touched 
them and I held them in my hand, 
and was transported to the seventh 
heaven. 

In one cérner of his “museum” 
stood a great mahogany desk, with 
tiers of crowded pigeonholes, At 
last, when he had shown me many 
treasures, the Deacon sat down in a 
stiff-backed chair before this desk, 
and pulling a little seat up to his 
knee beckoned me to sit there. 

“Come, you are tired,’ he said 
kindly; “come and sit down for a 
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little while.” And indeed I was ex- 
hausted by the succession of new 
sensations and sank down with a 
happy little sigh, resting my hand 
on the knee of my new friend. 

“And now, tell me what you 
meant by asking if I were going to 
put you in prison?” he said with 
gentle abruptness. The question 
brought shadows of my forgotten 
fears, and I withdrew my _ hand, 
looking at him wildly, I suppose. 
For he sought the little hand and 
drew it back to his knee, holding it 
gently while he said: 

“Tut, tut! don’t be afraid, child. 
I have been trying to show you that 
I am not so terrible a person as you 
thought, and I believed that I had 
made you like me a little. Come, 
my dear. You have told me every- 
thing else. Tell me all about this. 


What did you mean by thinking 


that I could put you in prison?” 

“I—I—thought—you thought — 
that I had stolen the cup. But I 
didn’t! Oh, I didn’t!” I cried in a 
passion of sobs, all the more anx- 
ious now to justify myself in the 
eyes of this kind friend. At my 
word the Deacon stared, 

“The cup,—what cup?” he de- 
manded, and [| thought that his 
tone was severe. 

“The stolen church cup,” I an- 
swered, with heart sinking anew 
under his apparent coldness. “But, 
oh, indeed and indeed I didn’t take 
it, though I know you have always 
suspected me.” 

“You thought that I thought—” 
The Deacon seemed overcome by 
the idea, and stared at me in the 
strangest way. Then without warn- 
ing, even as I was beginning to 
despair, he burst into a queer little 
laugh and caught me in his arms. 

“My poor, dear child!” he cried, 
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and there were tears behind his 
glasses. “My poor, dear little 
child!” and he hugged me tight to 
his kind old heart, which had never 
before so held a child, I believe. 
And in this quaint way, out of a 
misunderstanding, grew up the 
strange friendship between Deacon 
Poole and myself, 

That was a wonderful morning, 
as happy for the Deacon as for me- 
And when at last it came to an end 
and I had to be gone or face a sec- 
ond punishment from the Powers 
who ruled my fate, the Deacon 
came with me to the gate and 
kissed me good-bye, saying: 

“You will come to see me again, 
Rhoda? Come to see the queer old 
man and his collections as often as 
you can. But sh! my child. We 
had best make a secret of it, and let 
no one know of your visits. We are 
two odd ones whom nobody under- 
stands. And if your Uncle and 
Aunt knew that we were playing 
together with these musty old relics 
they might take it into their heads 
to forbid you. So we won't talk 
about it, Rhoda, but we will be 
great friends; and you must come 
just as often as you can, for I am 
very lonely.” 

Fervently I promised that I would 
come every single day, and we 
parted regretfully. My feet went 
down the hill as if shod with 
winged sandals. I had been ad- 
mitted to Paradise; and best of all, 
the door behind me was set ajar for 
my return. 

Alas! Though the door might 
stand wide open, I was not again 
to cross that threshold,—not again 
for many years. The day that 
sealed our friendship was our last 
and only one together. [ never 
saw the Deacon again, though his 
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memory followed me like a present 
blessing through my _ whole life. 
The very day after my _ blissful 
visit came the next move in the 
game of my already varied career. 
A distant cousin in an equally dis- 
tant city, with whom it seems my 
Uncle had been in correspondence 
concerning me, wrote that she 
would adopt me, and I was to be 
taken immediately to her home. 
The day was spent in preparations 
for departure. I was not allowed 
to leave the house, my Aunt fear- 
ing that I might fall into some last 
mischief, There was no chance for 
me to see my new friend, to tell 
hini what had befallen me or to bid 
him good-bye. At night I was sent 
early to bed, as we were to take 
the train at sunrise for a long and 
tedious journey, And so ended my 
last day in Kimpton,—a period to 
my: sentence of long and_ lonely 
days, brightened only by that last 
happy morning which had seemed 
to promise better times than I had 
ever known. It was useless for me 
to cry, to protest that I did not 
want to go to a relative whom | 
had never seen, I was not needed 
in Kimpton, save by the Deacon 
who could not speak for me. My 
uncle’s family was glad to be free 
of an uncongenial element. Indeed, 
I should have gone without regret, 
but for the memory of Deacon 
Poole. 

“And so, the next morning, we 
steamed away. [From the car win- 
dow I watched out of sight the 
White House on the Hill, last vis- 
ible sign of Kimpton village. And 
my Uncle wondered when I burst 
into a passion of tears. He did not 
know, no one in Kimpton ever 
knew, that I had left one friend 
behind. In the years that followed 
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we exchanged letters, the Deacon 
and I, My own were erratic and 
casual enough, but the Deacon’s 
followed me regularly wherever I 
went, so long as he lived. Poor, 
lonely old Deacon! He shared my 
joy in my new, happy home; in my 
school days far off in that gay and 
brilliant city; in my later pilgrim- 
age to lands across the sea. And in 
all those letters of his there was not 
one word of sadness or discourage- 
ment to dull my pleasure. Though 
as I read them over now I see be- 
tween the lines what a bitter dis- 
appointment my sudden departure 
was to him. He too had seen the 
promise of happier days. 

I am afraid that I was sadly sel- 
fish. I wrote to him less often than 
I should have done, [| was dis- 
tracted and absorbed by so many 
new interests and friends. But, 
indeed, I never forgot him, and 
loved his memory better day by 
day. Was he not my first friend? 
Had he not opened the door of 
Paradise to me and comforted me 
in my darkest hour? I could never 
forget the Deacon after that day of 
wonder which had changed him 
from a nightmare into a guardian 
angel, 

The news of his death was a 
great shock. Though I had never 
seen him in fifteen years he was 
still so vivid a power in my life that 
I could not at first realize what his 
loss meant.. It was pitiful, too, that 
it should have come at just that 
time, for I was soon to have seen 
him once more, to have fulfilled the 
wish that he had expressed so often 
in the last months for a sight of my 
face. The news met me on my 
return to America, after my long 
sojourn abroad. I had written the 
Deacon that I should come down 


and 
cha 
con 
he 
me, 
bere 
eyes 
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to visit him in Kimpton before 
leaving for my home in the West. 
But,—he could not wait for me. 
He had gone, and Kimpton lay in 
my homeward path with no one to 
smile a welcome, Yet I must visit 
it once more, to lay a flower on his 
grave, to pay my second and final 
visit to the White House on the 
Hill. There I was to claim my 
legacy, the Deacon’s desk. The 
“collections” were to be preserved 
in the White House as a local 
museum, and proud was now the 
town of Deacon Poole’s vagaries, 
for antiquarianism had become 
fashionable, and even this unsophis- 
ticated little village realized at last 
what treasures it had been shelter- 
ing unaware. 

The old elms, still a-line for their 
contra dance, reached to me fingers 
of tremulous welcome. ‘The in- 
quisitive hollyhocks. nodded me a 
greeting as I went up the path. 
They forgot that they could not 
know me; fifteen generations of 
hollyhocks lay between them and 
my childhood. But they had in- 
herited curiosity, and watched me 
with envious eyes as their ancestors 
had done. How well I remembered 
that day as I paused on the thresh- 
old and took a long breath before 
turning the key in the rusty lock,— 
the key handed me by the caretaker 
next door. 

I entered the little museum. It 
was exactly as I remembered it. 
There were the cabinets and boxes, 
the armor on the wall, the china 
and the plate. There was the little 
chair in which I had told the Dea- 
con my wretched secret, aud here 
he had sat to listen and reassure 
me, Ah, yes! how well I remem- 
bered it all. The tears stood in my 
eyes as I sat down in the straight- 
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backed chair before the Deacon’s 
desk,—my desk now, Had he left 
there some message for me? Some- 
thing more precious and personal 
even than this legacy? His last let- 
ter, dated some weeks back, had 
hinted no intuition of a change, 
had spoken no significant farewell. 
But might he not have left some 
later word here in the desk which 
he knew would soon pass into my 
keeping? I would search it care- 
fully. " 

The key I had in my pocket. It 
had been sent me by the lawyer 
who had apprised me of my legacy. 

I opened the front. Yes, there 
were the tiers of pigeonholes, filled 
with papers, These, however, were 
notes, historic and antiquarian. 
Perhaps some day I would make 
use of them in the Deacon’s honor. 
I opened one by one the little 
drawers; they held nothing of 
special interest to me. The fourth 
drawer from the top stuck as I 
pulled it, warped by the dampness, 
perhaps, I took out the three upper 
drawers, the better to cope with the 
obstinate one. In doing so I must 
have touched the secret spring, for 
suddenly the fourth drawer yielded 
and came out in my hand, disclos- 
ing behind it a panel with a tiny 
keyhole, Eagerly I searched for a 
key, and found it at last in the 
lowest drawer, rolled in a wad of 
paper. I fitted it into the panel, and 
with pressure it turned. The panel 
flew open, and putting my hand 
into the space behind it I drew out 
something wrapped in chamois, 
something long and heavy. Nerv- 

ously I pulled off the covering and 
disclosed, tarnished almost iron- 


black, a cup,—a communion chalice! 
For a moment I sat stupefied. 
Then hastily I took a corner of the 
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chamois and began to rub the side 
of the cup where I could dimly dis- 
tinguish engraved letters.. Pres- 
ently [ was able to make out 
enough of the legend :*: 


DONUM STEPHANI GAYLORDI—A. D. 1635. 


I had rubbed the Deacon’s treas- 
ure, and what genie of disillusion 
had I evoked! Alas! for the mem- 
ory of Deacon Poole! Where was 
now my pattern of godliness, of all 
that my childish fancy, in revulsion 
from its first dread, had found 
ideal? What of the halo which 
during these long years had sur- 
rounded in my memory those silver 
locks? I had come on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of my childish saint. 
And I found the relics impostures, 
the shrine a mockery, my faith a 
superstition, 

Yet who was I to judge him? A 
different duty was mine: to protect 
the memory of the old man whom 
I had loved and who had been good 
to me, 

What was to be done? What- 
ever the Deacon had intended, I 
could not keep the stolen cup. It 
must be returned to its 1ightful 
guardians. Yet how disclose the 
secret without bringing disgrace 
upon the Deacon’s ‘name? The 
townsfolk would not. understand— 
who might ?—what the Deacon had 
done out of mistaken antiquarian 
zeal. Could even I who loved him 
pretend to see the matter as that 
crotchety, whimsical, queer old 
man, with his passion for ancient 
things, had done? 

Certainly the Deacon’s memory 
must be kept untarnished in all 
minds but my own, I alone had the 
affection which would sustain so 
severe a shock. The cup must be 
returned to the church. The Dea- 
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con might have been disgusted 
with the congregation of former 
days because they had not appre- 
ciated this treasure, but I knew that 
to-day they would do so. I had 
heard that the new minister was 
intelligent and progressive. Doubt- 
less he shared the fashionable anti- 
quarian interest of the day. He 
was the rightful guardian of the 
stolen chalice, 

I closed the panel and replaced 
the drawers. After search I found 
a newspaper which I wrapped 
around the cup in its chamois 
covering, making a disreputable 
bundle. With one farewell look at 
the old room which I should never 
see again I went out, locking 
the door behind me. I hid my 
bundle among the inquisitive holly- 
hocks and returned the key to the 
neighboring caretaker, leaving di- 
rections for having the desk shipped 
to my home. 

That evening, which was moon- 
less, I left the hotel where, rather 
than in my Uncle’s house, I had 
chosen to remain for my brief stay 
in Kimpton, and stole out into the 
darkness, I recovered my unlucky 
package and hastened with it to the 
house of the minister. It was strange 
to find myself after all these 
years slinking guiltily about the 
village with the stolen cup, quite in 
the character which as a child I had 
deprecated, It was strange to find 
myself taking such pains to conceal 
the fault of that judge whose cen- 
sure I had once dreaded more than 
anything in the world. 

I stole up to the reverend door- 
step and deposited my guilty bur- 
den on the threshold. Then I gave 
a vigorous pull at the bell, and like 
a naughty little boy sped away into 
the dark, leaving the minister’s 



































THE SHADOW 


family to their mystification and 
surmises. 

I never knew how the amazing 
restoration was regarded, for I left 
Kimpton early the following morn- 
ing, and saw the place no more. 
No rumor reached me that the truth 
had been discovered; I do not think 
that likely. Indeed it may be that 
my unheralded reappearance and 
hasty departure after so many years 
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The Shadow of the Night 


By Cora A. Matson-DoLson 


Near to my heart were you! 











of absence were regarded as suspi- 
cious circumstances connected with 
the return of the cup, and that the 
godly folk of Kimpton now feel 
justified in their early conviction 
that | was “a limb.” 

However, I am willing to bear 
more even than a vague suspicion, 
for the sake of my childhood’s first 
friend, and to shield the memory of 
Deacon Poole. 











Not the white angel’s brooding wings of joy, 
Not the sweet, crowning hope for this, my boy. 
I only felt the deep, dark billows sweep 

Between mine own and me, 

I only tossed,.on pillowed bed, to weep 

Or plead, with bended knee. 

Fear, in my bosom held its sceptered reign,— 
Fear of the woman’s portioned dregs of pain. 

Now, in thine eyes, my little child, I see 

The wrong, unwittingly, I did to thee. 

Dark eyes that hold, in shadowed depths, a grief 
‘To which earth’s gladness will not bring relief. 

Seeming to keep, while all about is light, 

A sadness stamped by that pre-natal night. 
Yet I, who dared not breathe “Thy will be done” 
Pray now, each day, for thee, my little one, 

That God will grant thee, child of tender heart, 

Knowing of grief, the spirit to impart 


A sympathy for sorrows; 


That some good 


May grow from my mistake of motherhood. 





NCE upon a time, so runs an 

eastern legend, a weaver met 
a prophet and pointing to the 
work upon his loom, said: “O 
Prophet, I passed through the wood 
and heard the voices of young 
birds and I took and. put them into 
my carpet, and their mother came 
fluttering about my head.” 

These lines from a Persian poet 
were quoted in an American publi- 
cation not long ago by a writer who 
was discussing carpet weaving in 
the East and there is a deep and 
subtle meaning in the words of 
the weaver. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the poet was em- 
phasizing the truth that he who 
interprets that which is all about 
him, is greater than he who divines 
the future, 

It is when one is_ standing 
before one of the comparatively few 
remaining antique specimens of 
Persian loom-craft, that the full 
significance of the weaver’s words 
is understood, for in no other handi- 
craft are the colors so wonderfully 
reproduced as in the oriental rug. 
The weaver, by some strange al- 
chemy, extracts from root and bark, 
leaf and blossom, lotions that give 








back to him the glories of the sun- 
set, the shadows of forest and 
jungle, the mystery of the sacred 
river. Under his hand, the roses so 
beloved by the Epicurean Omar, 
bloom again and the individuality of 
his soul and brain is wrought into 
the pattern of his fabric. 

But for us the story of the 
rug holds very different associa- 
tions from those suggested by rose 
gardens, royal palace hangings, and 
the ceremonials connected with the 
sacred bull. 

For Jew and Christian the history 
of the handicraft of the loom holds 
an especial interest, and there is not 
a woman in Jewry or Christendom 
who can but feel a thrill of pride 
when she reads in that ancient 
chronicle of Moses of the “free gift 
offerings” given in response to the 
command: “Whosoever is of a will- 
ing heart, let him bring it, an offer- 
ing to the Lord.” The story is told 
simply, directly : “And all the women 
who were wise-hearted did spin 
with their hands and brought that 
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which they had spun, both of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet, and 
of fine linen, And all of the women 
whose hearts stirred them up in 
wisdom spun goats’ hair.” 

Here indeed are two things of 
especial interest. In the first 
place, we find the earliest men- 
tion in sacred literature of the 
weaver’s craft; in the second place, 
that spinning and weaving were 
especially woman’s work. This is 
now and has always been true in 
all parts of the Orient. The earliest 
representations on Egyptian and 
Babylonian tiles show women at 
the loom with the figure of a man 
standing behind them, whose busi- 
ness it was to call out the number 
of knots to be tied in red, blue or 
purple, which were to develop the 
design. 

The rug frames used to-day are 
like those used thousands of years 
ago, The structure is simply made 
of four poles lashed together upon 
which first the warp and then the 
woof is strung. Then, little by 
little, the design is made by tying 





in short bits of wool or silk, and the 
greater number of these finger-tied 
knots there are to the square inch, 
the more costly the rug. Some- 
times there are as many as eleven 
thousand, two hundred and seventy 
of these knots to a square measur- 
ing twenty-seven inches, a space 
technically called a “pick.” 

In the Daghestan, Herat, and 
Bokhara rugs, one may,—if one has 
the fever of statistical accuracy 
upon him,—count from one hundred 
and forty-five to three hundred 
knots to the inch, Think of the 
patience, the skill of eye and 
hand, that must be acquired in 
slowly fashioning geometrical fig- 
ures, flowers, trees, birds and in 
some instances, as in the Royal 
Persian Hunting Carpet, animal and 
human figures, through the long 
years of an uneventful life! Yet 
this is what the rug makers of the 
East have been doing for thousands 
of years gone, and will be doing for 
centuries to come, unless, indeed, 
the vulgarity of occidental commer- 
cialism and machinery and aniline 
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SECTION OF 


dyes invade the East and destroy 
an art whose origin is an unsolved 
mystery! 

Egypt, the birthplace of so many 
of the arts, was probably the land 
in which the rug was first made, 
but since the time of the conquering 
Cyrus, Persia has maintained the 
first place in the rank of carpet 
makers, teaching in turn Greek 
Arab, Afghan and Hindu, how to 
make poems in color from the fleece 
of their flocks and the hair of their 
goats and camels; leaving in geo- 


metrical lines, flower and _leaf, 
temple lamp and _ niche, textile 
records of the manners, customs 


and religion of the people of that 
region of mystery and prophecy 
that we generically call “the East.” 

The advent of the rug in Europe 
was the result of two contempora- 
neous events; the conquest of Spain 
by the Saracens and the wars of the 
Crusades. Curiously enough, the 
exchange of the cross of the cathe- 
dral for the minaret of the mosque 
in the West, and the conflict of 
Christian with infidel in the East, 
brought into. Europe the first speci- 
mens of an industrial art hitherto 
unknown. Tapestries and embroid- 
eries were, indeed, fashioned by 
court ladies and convent recluses 
long before this period. 

Tradition claims, and its appear- 
ance apparently justifies the claim, 
that it was Matilda, the wife of 
William of Normandy, and the first 
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Norman queen of England, who 
left that famous historical record of 
the battle of Hastings and the 
events that preceded the defeat of 
Harold, written in worsted and 
known as the Bayeux tapestry. 
Master Wace, who extols the value 
of the chronicle, assures us “that 
short would be the fame of any 
after their death if their history did 
not endure by being written in the 
book of the clerk.” The loyal wife 
of the conqueror thought likewise, 
perhaps, and determined to leave 
the story of her husband’s fame, not 
indeed in the “book of the clerk,” 
but in a scroll of needlework that 
should tell to succeeding genera- 
tions how Harold fell and William 
conquered. 

History and tradition agree that 
William, on the occasion of his 
first return to Normandy, took with 
him a train of Saxon nobles who 
had not yet realized how Norman 
ambition was to trample upon 
Saxon pride. In this train there 
were Saxon dames and damsels and 
Matilda eagerly sought to engage 
their skill in her enterprise, for 
“En-gel-land” was already noted 
for the beautiful needlework of its 
ladies. Imagination makes a pretty 
picture of the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
maids and matrons of England and 
the dark-eyed, vivacious French 
court ladies, sitting in Matilda’s 
boudoir plying their needles in and 
out of the long linen scroll, fashion- 
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ing pink-legged horses and green 
and blue dogs as they worked and 
talked, but always making a faith- 
ful representation of the costumes, 
customs and manners of the period. 
Bizarre as the coloring of their 
work was, those high-born dames. 
all unconsciously, as they worked 
and chatted, were making history! 
This remarkable piece of early em- 
broidery was preserved for centu- 
ries in the Cathedral of Bayeux. It 
contains an astonishing number of 
figures on the scroll, which meas- 
ures two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet in length. 

It is said that when this tapestry 
was exhibited in Paris in 1803, 
Napoleon, who was contemplating 
invading England, was singularly 
impressed by that portion repre- 
senting the appearance of a meteor 
‘which presaged Harold’s defeat. A 
meteor having just made its appear- 
ance in the south of France, might, 
he fancied, foretell a like conquest 
to the invader, and France once 
more might wield the sceptre in 
England. 

The earliest production of the 
tapestry art made since the Bayeux 
tapestry, are the tapestry maps 
which were made in the sixteenth 
century, the date being 1579-1588. 
These curious relics of feminine 
patience are now preserved in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society Museum in 
the grounds of St. Mary’s Abbey, 








York, and are said.to be well worth 
an antiquary’s journey from Lon- 
don, 

But the story of tapestries,though 
akin, is different from the story of 
the rug, the latter becoming the 
symbol of home life and connected 
with religious observances from the 
earliest times. Such an authority 
as Sir George Birdwood, in speak- 
ing of the civilizations of the world, 
says: “I deliberately indicate Egypt 
first, and Chaldea, or archaic Baby- 
lonia, with Syria second.” 

Although tapestries and ecclesi- 
astical embroideries employed the 
fingers of the ladies and maidens of 
castle and convent long before the 
war was waged in Palestine for 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre, 
the oriental rug was not known in 
Europe—certainly not in England 
—until the period of the Crusades, 
when sometimes a mailed knight 
with a cross on his breast returned 
from his wanderings in the land of 
Saladin with a gorgeous rug to lay 
before the altar of some cathedral 
or, perhaps, as a gift to the “faire 
ladye” of his love and devoir. Per- 
haps the offering might have 
been filched from some mosque or 
temple, or it may have been an heir- 
loom for generations, or maybe it 
had been transferred from Moslem 
to Christian hands in'the great tidal 
wave of exchange and barter that 
brought at the time much that was 
alien to both eastern and western 
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shores alike, Be that as it may, the 
rug of the Orient had found its way 
to the more progressive but less 
artistic West, and, as the centuries 
passed, it gave the impulse to a new 
industry in Europe, which had its 
initial movement in France. 

At first, only churches, castles, 
mansions, palaces and _ chateaux 
possessed these floor coverings, but 
gradually the rush-strewn floors 
fell into desuetude and floor cover- 
ings of European make began to be 
made, 

Under the direction of Colbert, 
minister of Louis XIV, the manu- 
factories of the Gobelins, and those 
at Beauvais and Aubusson were es- 
tablished, where an effort was made 
to weave carpets and rugs after 
oriental designs, and, in a certain 
sense, by oriental methods. At 
Mortlake in Surrey, England, James 
I established looms in the seven- 
teenth century, but civil war is 
always destructive to the arts and 
crafts of peace, so the Mortlake 
looms stood idle while royalist and 
roundhead fought out their terrible 
battles. Then when France was 
deluged with the blood of French- 
men and La Guillotine had mar- 
tyred the good, unfortunate Louis 
XVI, frightened French dyers and 
weavers who were skilled in eastern 
rug art hurried across the channel 
and found a refuge in England, 
where they gave a new impetus to 
carpet weaving, 

So we find that more than three 
centuries ago Turkish carpet looms 
were set up in France, yet in spite 
of this the long brown fingers of the 
eastern weavers were still making 
rugs and carpets which fetch the 
highest prices in the western mar- 
kets. 

It seems strange how all these 
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products of many different tribes, 
who are unlike in faith, customs and 
speech could have at last reached 
a common goal, but the methods 
by which the seaside marts are 
reached and the wares of various 
localities are distributed until their 


final destination is attained is as 
ancient as it is interesting. King 
Ahasuerus held the first ‘exhibi- 


tion,” a learned archeologist has re- 
marked, and the festival of ‘“Shu- 
shan” which lasted one hundred and 
forty-four days, mentioned in the 
300k of Esther, was the forerunner 
of all the fairs that have followed 
that first great collection of handi- 
craft. Many centuries later, in 
1268, the Doge Lorenzo ‘Tiepdlo 
ordered the great fair in Venice 
where all of the guilds brought their 
wares,—gold, silver, glass,—every 
handicraft known by them, to 
be examined and praised by the 
“Dogaressa.” 

The idea of King Ahasuerus was 
one that easily found favor in the 
East, and from that day to this 
“fairs” have been an_ established 
custom ;—once a week in populous 
districts, annually in the larger and 
more remote cities, In this way, 
for example, the traders journey 
to Baluk-Hissar in Asia Minor, 
where a great fair is held. Then 
three months later, they all hurry 
to Yaprakli which is packed with 
merchandise and humanity through 
the month gf August and is tenant- 
less for all the rest of the year. At 
Mousoul, the traffic centre of Meso- 
potamia, another great fair is held, 
and there gatherings of artificers 
and merchant traders from remote 
quarters effect an interchange of the 
products of the various localities, 
and by this means, rugs brought 
on camels across the sun-scorched 
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VERY ANCIENT PRAYER RUG WITH INSCRIPTIONS, FROM A MOSQUE AT ALEPPO 


desert finally reach European col- 
lectors. 

As the manufacture of textiles 
was one of the earliest of the 
handicrafts, Sir George’s dictum 
strengthens the supposition that 
Egypt was the first home of the 
oriental rug, Babylonia coming next 
and one understands how Job 
might naturally say—‘“my days are 
swifter than the weaver's shuttle, 
and are spent without hope,” for no 
doubt he had many times looked 
upon the weavers at their looms, 
either upon the hillside or within 
their humble dwellings. 

With Orientals, their rugs took 
the place of general furnishings. 
Upon their rugs the family slept, 
entertained its guests, sat and 
prayed, each one having its special 
and individual purpose and use. 

Although the oriental rug is uni- 
versally used in Europe and Amer- 
ica, very few people, comparatively, 
know very much about it, though 


certain types have become _ so 
familiar that they are easily recog- 
nized, as for instance the Bokhara. 

Mr. John Kimberly Mumford has 
rendered a great service by his 
“chart,” which shows the various 
oriental weaves and their classi- 
fication as to locality. Under 
Caucasian, Mr. Mumford places 
Daghestan, Trans-Caucasian and 
Mosul. Under Turkish he places 
the Konieh with its five sub-classes : 
Konieh proper, Kir-Shehr, Kaba- 
Karaman, Yuruks, Anatolian; and 
the Smyrna, which include Ghior- 
des, Kulah, Demirdjik, Oushak, 
Bergamo and Ladik, Ak-Hissar 
and Miles or Carien. To the Per- 
sian nomenclature belong the three 
classes of Azerbijan; first Tabriz, 
second Herez, third Kara Dagh; 
also the six weaves coming under 
the general head Eastern Kurdi- 
stan: Sehn Sehna, Kurdistan proper, 
Kermanshan, “Sarakhs” or Bijar, 
Koultuk, and Sonj-Bulak. The third 
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group under the Persian is the Fera- 
ghan, to which belong the Sul- 
tanabad and Saraband (variously 
spelled), the Hamadan and the Kir- 
manich. The Shiraz, Mecca and 
Herat are included under the latter. 
Under Turkoman come the well 
known Bokhara or Tekke Yomud, 
the Afghan, Baluchistan, Smarkand, 
Yarkand and Kasghar. 

The most striking and easily re- 
membered Persian designs are the 
small palm leaf of the Saraband (or 
Seraband) rug, the large palm leaf 
of the Herat, the Tree of Life of the 
Kirman, the inscriptions and floral 
designs of the Sarak, the long floral 
design in the border of the Khoras- 
san and in the Kierkish rugs. The 
Anatolians are very soft and of 
varied designs and are used as pil- 
lows by the natives. The Bergamo is 
distinguished by its soft, silky pile, 
its floral or large geometrical design. 
The small sizes only of this class 
are antique, as the modern Bergamo 
is always made larger. The writer 
of this article has lately seen one 
genuine antique in the collection of 
the Paul West Company in Boston. 
This rare textile poem is a brilliant 
yet soft mass of rich colors that har- 
monize as perfectly as a field of par- 
ti-colored flowers, and reminds one 
of Walter Crane’s beautiful sugges- 
tion that these designs were meant 
to represent the walled-in garden 
that has always been so dear to the 
oriental heart, The idea is carried 
out all over the East, and in the story 
of the Garden of Eden it is recur- 
rent. “The Angel of the Flaming 
Sword” «might typify the outside 
world—the stranger at the door— 
all over the land of curious symbol- 
ism, dreams of prophecy and revela- 
tion. It is the idea of seclusion, 
hint of mystery, that the 
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weavers and designers—unconscious 
poets and historians—wrought into 
these products of brain and hand 
and loom. 

The term Smyrna is rarely ap- 
plied to rugs of oriental weave, 
because so-called “Smyrna” rugs 
are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties in America. The Smyrnas, 
under the Persian grouping of Mr. 
Mumford, are so grouped because 
the city of Symrna in Turkey is the 
market for the angora goat’s hair 
rugs made in the interior from 
simple old designs handed down 
from past generations. The Yuruks 
are made by the Nomad tribes, who 
possess large flocks of goats in the 
mountains of Anatolia. 

The Ouchak rugs are called after 
the name of the chief city of Asiatic 
Turkey. These are woven by Mos- 
lem women and girls, and an an- 
tique of this class may be known 
by one thing: if green is seen in the 
coloring, the purchaser in spite of 
all the eloquence of the seller, may 
be sure it is a modern, for the Mo- 
hammedan law forbids the faithful 
to use green! 

Of the Caucasian rugs, the Dag- 
hestans are most easily  distin- 
guished, because the figures are 
diamonds, octagons, hexagons and 
small hooks, and many of these 
are marked by the weavers. ‘This 
district is under unholy Russian 
domination and many of the rugs 
may be knédwn by that emblem so 
entirely the visible and only sign of 
Russian Christianity—the cross, 

The rug weavers of Asiatic Tur- 
key—these are classed Turkoman, 
—are conscientious workers. They 
are very careful that their dyes are 
“fast” and steep the wool in alum 
and water. The Bokhara, Miss 
Holt tells us, is the most popular 
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eastern rug in America. Certainly 
it is one of the most readily recog- 
nized when once known. The 
octagonal figure is usually of white 
or ivory, laid on a soft red or old 
rose field; orange, blue and green 
are also often seen. 

When rugs were first made they 
were intended for some specific pur- 
pose. For instance the Mamazlik 
or prayer rug was that upon which 
the faithful follower of Mahomet 
must kneel while repeating his de- 
votions, with his head in the corner 
pointing towards Mecca. The Ham- 
mamlik or bath rug was an essential 
accessory of his ablutions, while 
the Odjaklik or hearth-rug, which 
was spread before the fireplace 
when a guest arrived, gave token in 
its beautiful design and texture of 
the dignity in which hospitality was 
held, 

But it is with the ancient rug 
weaver and his work, not the mod- 
ern with which this article deals. 
Though the methods are almost the 
same that were used thousands of 
years ago, western influences have 
recently tended towards degenerat- 
ing this old industry that holds so 
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much romance and in its 
history, 

That the eastern rulers are con- 
scious of the threatened danger is 
evidenced by the edict of the Shah, 
issued January I, 1900, and printed 
in French and Persian. 

“We, Mazeffer ed Den, King of 
Kings, Absolute Sovereign of the 
Empire of Persia, Whereas, upon 
different occasions, our glorious 
Father Nasser ed Din Shah, whose 
memory is illustrious and revered, 
desiring to maintain the fine quality 
of Persian carpets, the fame of 
which is universal, forbade the im- 
portation of aniline dyes; which 
certain persons use to give a mere- 
tricious coloring to carpets; and 

Whereas, It has come to Our 
knowledge that these prohibitions, 
as well as some others, are fre- 
quently disobeyed by Persian sub- 
jects as well as strangers, and since 
it is necessary to reinstate them, 
and at the same time give power 
to punish whosoever shall vio- 
late them hereafter, for all these 
reasons We utter the present law. 
Article 1: It is forbidden to bring 
into the kingdom aniline dyes, 


poetry 
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whether in dry or liquid form, into 
which aniline enters as a compo- 
nent.” 

It has also been decreed in one 
part of Persia that any dyer found 


using aniline decoctions “should 
have his right hand cut off.” This 
mandate has not, so far as is known, 
been enforced, but the severity of 
the penalty shows how much the 
Persian government dreads the de- 
terioration of its most famous indus- 
trial art. 

Through the entire existence of 
the native of the Orient—in his 
home life, in his spiritual life, in his 
social relations and at last at his 
death, for when he dies the Tuber- 
lik or grave carpet is spread above 
his grave—the rug plays a promi- 
nent part. The sombre colored 
funeral cloth shows the cypress, the 
widow and the myrtle in its design, 
and has been completed by the com- 
bined efforts of each member of the 
household, from the eldest to the 
youngest, each one of whom has 
tied some of the knots so that it 
may express a _ general sorrow. 
Here and there the sombreness is 
relieved by bits of bright color 
which typify a happy future life. 

Sidney Churchill gives some in- 
teresting facts about the Turkoman 
girl, which shows what a valuable 
accomplishment carpet weaving’ is 
considered in that region. “Among 
the Turkomans,” says Churchill, “a 
young girl costs her husband one 
hundred tomans; should her hus- 
band die or be killed, her second 
husband has to pay two hundred 
tomans to be allowed to marry her. 
On her third, three hundred tomans, 
increasing by one hundred tomans 
each time up to the tenth time... . 
The reason for this increase in the 
price paid for the privilege of mar- 
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rying the girl is that she is supposed 
to have acquired greater experience 
as a housewife, and also increased 
skill as a weaver.” Certainly it 
would appear that widows are the 
vogue in the East at present, a 
great improvement upon the %old 
custom in certain parts of the East 
where it was etiquette for the 
bereaved lady to cast herself upon 
her deceased spouse’s funeral pile. 
The former fashion insured extreme 
care and solicitude for the hus- 
band’s health and comfort. The 
modern arrangement puts widow- 
hood at a premium, 

In the secrets of the eastern dye 
pots lies a great part of the un- 
rivalled beauty of the oriental rug. 
The colors themselves are signifi- 
cant and form part of the cabalistic 
meaning of the inscriptions and de- 
signs. The unsurpassed old Per- 
sian red is said to be made from 
sheep’s blood by a secret process— 
all of the eastern dye processes are 
secret, however, and a lasting and 
curiously beautiful vermilion is the 
result. Odd reds are also obtained 
from onion skins, beets, ivy ber- 
ries, and other indigenous plants, in 
a manner unknown in the West. 
The blues are based on indigo and 
the rich browns are secured by the 
application of indigo over pure 
madder. The Persian berries pro- 
duce wonderful yellows, and their 
yellows combined with indigo form 
a number of greens. 

A writer on rug making has 
broadly stated that the designs may 
be generally classed in this wise: 
Caucasian, Turkey, Turkoman, and 
Tartarin fabrics are geometrical; 
Persian and Indian are floral. The 
poems of nature have been repre- 
sented by Caucasian and Turkestan 
designs, by geometrical figures, 














while Anatolians have conventional- 
ized the Persian flower and tree 
forms, 

That Chinese art influenced Per- 
sian fancy in the sixteenth century, 
the famous “Royal Hunting Car- 
pet” now the property of the Impe- 
rial Royal Austrian Court bears 
witness. This magnificent specimen 
of the loom is said to have been 
presented by Peter the Great of 
Russia to the. Austrian Court, but 
this cannot be vouched for. This 
Persian Hunting Carpet, an illustra- 
tion of which is here shown, was 
photographed from one of the 
plates of “Oriental Rugs,” a volume 
published by the “Imperial and 
Royal Austrian Commercial Mu- 
seum” by the order of the “Imperial 
and Royal Ministries of Commerce,” 
the English edition of which was 
edited by Sir C. Purdon Clark. The 
“Hunting Carpet” is a textile pic- 
ture of horsemen in full chase of 
deer and other small native animals, 
while winged gods do combat with 
lions and buffaloes. The dragons, 
and cloud bands and the line of 
mollusc shells in the border (the 
latter having the significance of 1m- 
mortality) are distinctly Chinese. 
The singular combination of Per- 
sian and Chinese art designs has 
produced a really wondrous fabric. 

There is another remarkable 
antique Persian carpet which holds 
a special interest because of its in- 
scription, which tells him who can 
read the woven words that it was 
made by “Maksoud of Koshan, the 
Slave of the Holy Place,” in the 
year 1535. This carpet, which is 
known as the “Andebil Carpet” is 
owned by the South Kensington 


Museum, London, and was bought 
for $12,500, There are thirty-two 
million, five hundred thousand knots 
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in the fabric! Think of how many 
years it must have taken Maksoud, 
the “Slave of the Holy Place,” to 
leave the signed testimony of a 
patience and skill as great as his 
art! 

Another rug of great interest is 
one now in the Imperial Royal 
Commercial Museum of Vienna, the 
main scheme of which in the centre 
and border consists of Arabic in- 
scriptions. In the centre is a cross 
and all the other space is covered 
with arabesques, creepers, cup and 
palmette, At the four ends of the 
“cross-beams” twice upwards, twice 
downwards, runs the inscription 
which Professor Wahrmund says, 
means: “God is the greatest! He 
is great!” The inscription filling 
the rest of the centre consists of the 
ninety-nine names of Allah, partly 
in the form of a petition written 
upwards and downwards. Around 
the long sides and the narrow ends 
are inscriptions from the Koran, be- 
ginning :—‘“Allah! No God exists 
besides thee, the Living, the Eter- 
nal!” Professor Wahrmund says 
the meandering lines seen in the 
yellow facings signify the sacra- 
mental form of faith and mission 
of Mahomet, 

The strong resemblance between 
Arabic characters and geometric 
figures makes the deciphering of 
these prayer rugs a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. This rug was 
found in a mosque at Aleppo, and 
may be classed as a product of Asia 
Minor, woven probably from a Per- 
sian design, 

The art of rug weaving, though it 
belongs in the East, where in the 
sixteenth century it reached the 
climax of its development, may 
however find a new outlet in another 
hemisphere! Products of the loom 
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have always attained their highest 
excellence in agricultural rather 
than commercial centres. This may 
be because the great harmony of 
nature can be best comprehended 
in open stretches of forest, vale or 
plain, or desert or in mountainous 
districts where lights and shadows 
are forever forming varying effects. 
In such environments life is more 
contemplative. In the still spaces 
imagination and thought begin 
their utterance, 

Why cannot the loom and brain 
be put again to artistic uses here 
among us? In New England there 
has been an effort made to revive 
vegetable dyes and carpet making. 
In Donegal, Ireland, a Scotch firm 
has succeeded in establishing a 
local industry which employs hun- 
dreds of bare-footed girls, who like 
the nomad tribes of mountainous 
Arabia and Turkey, carry their 
portable looms with them and out 
on the hillsides weave floor fabrics, 
as they tend their grazing flocks. 
In certain parts of our “great West” 
we have ideal climatic conditions 
for such an enterprise. Near the 
great sheep centres the rug and car- 
pet making might become a lucra- 
tive business, the ranchmen and 
weavers finding mutual advantage 
in an interchange, while a means 
of livelihood peculiarly adapted to 
female labor might bring about the 
much desired feminine colonization 
in the vast regions where a woman’s 
face is a rarity. In localities un- 
fitted for agriculture and close to 
commercial centres, such an experi- 
ment is likely to fail, but in our 
great agricultural and sheep-raising 
sections it might gradually become 
a profitable manufacture. But there 
is still another way in which hand 
woven rugs and carpets might be- 





come an American industry under 
government control in a certain 
sense. I mean the establishment of 
jail manufactories. At a small out- 
lay apprentices could learn this in- 
dustrial art, and in the mastering of 
an industrial art in which individu- 
ality is the keynote, what growth of 
inward harmony might be stimu- 
lated in the weaver? 

Sir C. Purdon Clark says that 
only in the jail manufactories in the 
East, where the commission for a 
rare design of carpet is given, are 
the best results obtained. No mer- 
cenary motives nor undue haste nor 
intermittent effort retards the com- 
pletion of the work, and meantime 
the sombre tone of prison life and 
prison work is touched with color. 
Under the hands of the rug weaver, 
the flowers, the vines, the trees he 
knew and loved bloom again and a 
new freshness comes to his heart 
and soul. If such a convict indus- 
try were established in America, 
the result might show not only 
practical profit to the government 
but spiritual benefit to the pris- 
oners, 

There is. much that is beautiful 
in our country. Who knows but 
that some day in the future an 
American weaver might stand be- 
fore an American inventor and say 
as he points to the fabric on his 
loom: “O Inventor of great ma- 
chines, I passed through the forest 
and saw the sunshine through the 
tender green leaves and heard the 
songs of birds, and I put them into 
my carpet with love and thankful- 
ness in my heart for them. And 
therefore is my work, O maker of 
machines, greater than thine be- 
cause that I deprive not my fellow 
man of the right to work out from 
his soulthe thought that is in him!” 











The Unexpectedness of the Widow 
Phelps 





An Episode in the Annals of the Soldiers’ Home 


By MarcaretT ASHMUN 


66 ENERAL Grant he says to 
me, says he—‘Pete,’ says 
he, ‘what’s your notion o’ 
layin’ our breastworks skew-anglin’- 
like along the bank o’ the river? I 
tell you, Pete,’ says he—” 

The speaker stopped, conscious 
that neither of his companions was 
listening. Twisting himself about 
on the bench, where he was sitting 
in the shade of a half-grown box 
elder, he saw what his interest in 
his own narrative had prevented his 
noticing—that the electric car from 
Ballard had pulled in at the Sol- 
diers’ Home station, The passen- 
gers were alighting, and mixing 
with the blue-coated crowd on the 
platform. Comrade Claflin forgot 
for a space his detailed account of 
the way in which he and Grant had 
put down the Rebellion, and gaped 
open-mouthed at the same figure 
that had arrested the attention of 
his auditors, 

“The Widder Phelps, ain't it?” 
he murmured in a tone from which 
he studiously attempted to exclude 
his admiration. “So she’s a-gettin’ 
back, eh?” 

EliasEldredge and Orson Stringer 
nodded silently. 

The Widow Phelps was holding 


an impromptu reception at the sta- 
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tion platform as one after another 
of the veterans who had been loaf- 
ing about pressed forward to shake 
hands with her. The pink, cheerful 
face under the gray puffs of hair 
sufficiently explained the widow’s 
popularity. Her generous form was 
resplendent in a black satin gown, 
whose glittering jet trimmings daz- 
zled the eyes of the three old men 
under the box elder. The gloom of 
her black hat was tempered by a 
lavender rose on the crown and a 
white one under the brim. 

“Swell get-up she’s a-wearin’,” 
ventured Comrade Stringer, pre- 
tending to whittle on the pine stick 
he was holding, but never taking 
his eyes from the widow. 

“Pike left consid’able of a life in- 


” 


surance,” murmured Elias Eldredge 
thoughtfully, still gazing toward 


the station, “His son was a-keepin’ 


of it up for him. I s’pose he 
divided with his ma.” 
Comrade Eldredge’s ambiguous 


remark was received in silence but 
by no means lost upon his listeners. 
The Widow Phelps had by this time 
concluded her greetings, and was 
moving toward the Home grounds, 
followed by a half dozen grizzled 
admirers, 

The three old men on the rus- 
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tic benches remained several mo- 
ments in ruminative silence, Orson 
Stringer was the first to speak. 

“Four months, ain’t it, come next 
week?” he said softly, counting on 
his fingers, 

“Jest about,” assented Comrade 
Eldredge, shifting his large bulk on 
the bench. “Jest about.” 

All three glanced across the 
smooth green lawn of the Old 
Men’s. building at the white head- 
stones and little fluttering flags of 
the Soldiers’ Home cemetery. 

“Pike was a good fellow,” mur- 
mured Orson Stringer in a subdued 
voice, “an’ he fit well in the Rebel- 
lion.” 

Comrade Claflin moved impa- 
tiently. “Well, as I was a-sayin’,” 
he broke in, settling his cane more 
firmly between his knees, “Grant he 
says to me, says he’—and the story 
proceeded, unrestricted, to the end. 
There was, however, as the tale 
drew its slow length out, a percep- 
tible abstraction in the faces of the 
two who listened, as well as of him 
who spoke, 





Comrades Claflin, Stringer and 
Eldredge formed one of fifty little 
groups and cliques that had evolved 
themselves in the Old Men’s build- 
ing. In fine weather the three 
old cronies occupied their favorite 
benches, where a good view of 
passing traffic could be obtained; 
in stormy times they took posses- 
sion of a certain nook, jealously 
guarded from intruders, near the 
big fireplace in the Assembly Hall. 
All were widowers of some years’ 
standing who had turned their little 
property over to relatives and 


sought the refuge of the Soldiers’ 
Home, content in 
their 


the comfort of 


quarters and the affluence 
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which their pensions afforded, to 
let the busy world roll on without 
them, 

Orson Stringer and Elias El- 
dredge represented, perhaps, the 
opposite poles of human construc- 
tion. Stringer was small and bent 
and shrivelled, with a tangled gray 
beard that hung down to his breast, 
and “saved,” as he put it, “a mighty 
sight o’ good coin in neckties.” He 
walked with a queer, jerky limp— 
the souvenir of a hot skirmish on 
the borders of a southern planta- 
tion. He was a lively little man in 
spite of his infirmity, and on G, A. 
R. days there was no one who 
marched more briskly in the parade, 
or who looked about him with a 
brighter eye to catch the reveren- 
tial glances of the crowd. 

Elias Eldredge was a foot taller 
than Comrade Stringer, broad of 
shoulder, great of girth, firm of 
limb, looking a decade younger 
than the sixty-two years that he 
confessed to, His wide, ruddy face 
was clean-shaven, and his dull blue 
eyes held an infantile seriousness 
that his slow speech never belied. 
He was given to performing on the 
guitar, accompanying himself cheer- 
fully, whenever pressed to do so, in 
a voice profoundly admired by his 
associates and apparently not less 
by himself, 

Peter Claflin was a nondescript 
old man with a short, scrubby white 
beard and.gentle, wrinkled counte- 
nance. He was of a friendly dis- 
position, but spoke little, except 
when his more or less. accurate 
memories of the Rebellion moved 
him to unexpected lengths of loqua- 
city. 

On the® particular June morning 
when the Widow Phelps reappeared 
at the Home after.a three months’ 











sojourn with her daughter in a 
neighboring state, Comrade Claflin’s 
garrulous reminiscences served well 
to conceal the train of thought that 
was going on in his own and his 
companions’ minds. Nevertheless 
it was with a palpable relief that 
the little party rose at the sound 
of the dinner bell. 

Each of the three glanced fur- 
tively about the dining room, but 
the Widow Phelps was not to be 
seen. She had preferred a cup of 
tea with a kindred spirit in her 
own vine-smothered cottage, rather 
than the familiar volubility of the 
general dining hall. Though the 
Widow Phelps, not unlike others 
of her sex, doted on admiration, 
she was nothing if not elegant. 

She and her departed husband 
had occupied snug rooms in one- 
half of a small double cottage and 
the management had seemed in no 
hurry to transfer the bereaved 
lady to the crowded dormitories of 
“Widows’ Hall.” Her cottage stood 
on the shady street that overlooked 
the picturesque waters of Mirror 
Lake, on the banks of which the 
Soldiers’ Home was built. This 
street was a favorite promenade for 
all the inmates of the Home; it 
was, therefore, scarcely a _ note- 
worthy fact that at half past one 
on that particular afternoon two 
ancient blue coats covering two 
venerable but hopeful hearts should 
have been making an unsuspicious 
way from opposite directions along 
the shadowy street. 

Orson Stringer’s gait was as 
nimble as a boy’s as he limped 
jerkily along with a cinnamon rose 
in his buttonhole and a cracked 
gutteral tune on his lips. Elias 
Eldredge’s big frame lumbered 
slowly through the changing lights 


THE WIDOW 
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reflected from the lake and re- 
reflected by the new oak leaves 
overhead. His heavy face was illu- 
minated by an inward glow of de- 
termination. 

The two friends met just in front 
of the widow’s neat, rose-bordered 
garden plot. Each brought up with 
a gasp of recognition and an, awk- 
ward salute, 

“‘Afternoon, Comrade,” said 
Stringer. 

“Afternoon, Comrade,” responded 
Eldredge. 

They hesitated. “Thought you 
said you was a-goin’ to take a nap,” 
queried Comrade Stringer, 

“Changed my mind an’ come out 
fer a walk. Thought you said you 
was a-goin’ fishin’.” 

“Changed my mind an’ started 
out fer a little stroll. It’s gettin’ 
consid’able warm, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, *tis.” 

They looked off at the placid 
expanse of Mirror Lake and then 
up at the equally placid sky. 
No suitable topic of conversation 
seemed to suggest itself. They 
carefully avoided glancing at the 
widow’s discreetly drawn window 
shades, 

“Well, I guess I'll be goin’ on,” 
murmured Eldredge ponderously, at 
last. 

“Well, see you later,” answered 
Stringer with a nervous skip of 
relief, 

Each continued his ostentatiously 
aimless stroll. At the end of the 
block each, in his innocent belief 
that the other was well on his way 
in the direction he had been pur- 
suing, turned toward the widow’s 
cottage and started back at an accel- 
erated pace. Each perceived his 
rival afar off, but after it was too 
late to change his tactics. Each 
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assumed his former nonchalance. 
They stopped again before the 
Widow Phelps’s door. 

“It cert’nly is a-gettin’ warmer,” 
gasped Elias Eldredge, mopping his 
rubicund brow. 

“Yes, most too warm to walk,” 
replied the nonplussed Orson 
Stringer. 

‘Wes. “tis.. 

Again they looked out across 
the waters and again at _ the 
unsuggestive sky. Again they 
avoided as much as a glance at 
the widow’s inviting piazza. Silence 
ensued. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Stringer, 
brightening as if an idea had just 
occurred to him; “’s long ’s it’s too 
hot to walk, let’s go ’n’ call on the 
Widder. Phelps. She’s just got 
back, you rec’lect, an’ it mus’ be 
kind o’ sad fer her; she'll need 
cheerin’.” 

“That ain’t a bad idee,” responded 
Elias readily. “It ain’t no more ’n 
right that we should drop in, ’s long 
’s we was good friends o’ Pike- 
ton’s.” 

The matter thus satisfactorily set- 
tled, the two old veterans marched 
solemnly up the walk—with much 
the same air as that they had worn 
at the funeral of the late Piketon 
Phelps. As Comrade Stringer rapped 
sharply on the door jamb they both 
became aware of voices within, and 
a subdued tinkle of ice against a 
glass. 

The Widow Phelps came quickly 
to the screen door and opened it 
with a motion of surprise and 
pleasure, She had exchanged her 
black satin waist for a thin one very 
much lace-trimmed, through which 
her plump neck and arms and a cer- 
tain lavender-beribboned undergar- 
ment were dimly visible. She shook 





each of her callers cordially by the 
hand, 

“Now, Mr. Stringer—and Mr. 
Eldredge—I do think it’s just lovely 
of you to come an’ see me so soon 
after I got back, And you ain’t the 
first, neither,” she added, stepping 
back and disclosing through the 
cool darkness of the parlor the 
familiar form and face of Comrade 
Claflin, who sat’: awkwardly on the 
edge of a small, twisted-brass 
parlor-chair, holding a glass of 
lemonade in his uncertain fingers. 
He looked sheepish and uncomfort- 
able. 

“Afternoon, Comrade,’ mumbled 
the two callers in unison. They sat 
down blindly in the red plush chairs 
that the widow pulled forward for 
them, 

“Thought you said you was goin’ 
to Ballard this afternoon, to get your 
pension check cashed,’ said Orson 
Stringer, fixing a condemnatory eye 
on Peter Claflin. The old man 
shuffled his feet guiltily, drank a hur- 
ried gulp of lemonade and answered 
with an embarrassed air, “Well, I 
changed my mind, ’n’ come out fer 
a trifle of a walk, ’n’ then I thought 
I'd call ’n’ see how Mis’ Phelps felt 
after her long visit.” 

“I’m a-feelin’ fine,’ put in the 
widow, adjusting her rhinestone- 
studded sidecombs; “just fine. Only 
it’s dreadful warm, isn’t it? Mr. 
Claflin ‘’n’ I was just refreshin’ 
ourselves’ with a sip of lemonade. 
There’s lots of it here. Do let me 
give you some.” And she poured 
out two generous glasses and 
handed them to the intruders, now 
somewhat mollified by the cordiality 
of their reception. “Tell me every- 
thing that’s happened since I went 
away,” she said, smiling impartially 
at her three guests, who were still 
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staring moodily at her; “I'm just 
dyin’ to hear the news. Who’s 
married an’ who’s died—since poor 
dear Piketon passed away?” 

She touched her eyes with a 
black-bordered handkerchief, and 
sighed. Then she smiled impar- 
tiafly again. Rivulets of news began 
to trickle from reluctant lips. Be- 
fore long the four were talking 
steadily and amicably — ignoring 
persistently the shadow that lin- 
gered among them, which was not 
the shade of the departed Piketon 
Phelps. : 

The shadow followed the three 
old men to the supper table that 
night, and stayed with them while 
they sat out on the rustic benches 
in the cool purple dusk. Things 
were better the next morning, and 
almost the usual degree of tfriendli- 
ness reigned at dinner. In the after- 
noon, Eldredge and Claflin started 
out for a walk, wondering audibly 
as they went as to the whereabouts 
of Orson Stringer, who had left 
them abruptly as soon as the noon 
meal was over. The problem was 
solved unexpectedly when the two 
old men, seating themselves on the 
bank for a few moments’ rest, espied 
their recalcitrant companion bra- 
zenly assisting the Widow Phelps 
aboard a hired rowboat at the dock 
below. A much-ruffled black and 
lavender sunshade hid the widow’s 
shapely head, but her familiar 
laugh was wafted to the watchers 
on the lakeside, Comrade Eldredge 
snorted as the little skiff shot out 
over the vitreous surface of the 
water, 

“Seems ’s if old Stringer’s plum 
crazy over the Widder Phelps,” he 
observed scornfully, “I'd be fried 
in bear’s grease afore I’d make such 
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a ninny of myself fera woman. He’s 
actin’ like a batty old simpleton— 
an’ him with the spring halt, too,” 
The speaker stretched out his two 
plump and sturdy legs before him 
as if to indicate that no one could 
rightly accuse him of either the 
physical or sentimental defects of 
Orson Stringer. 

“T feel the same way, ’Lias,” re- 
sponded Peter Claflin, punching 
holes in the earth with his cane. 
“It’s no more ’n proper that we 
sh’d show respect to Pike by 
a-callin’ on her now ’n’ then—but 
as to propellin’ of her round the lake 
in one o’ them tee-totterish little 
mussel shells, there ain’t no airthly 
call fer it, an’ to my notion, Stringer 
is makin’ a holy spectacle of him- 
self a-doin’ of it.” 

“That he is, Comrade,” rejoined 
Elias Eldredge, “That he is, ’n’ I’m 
glad it ain’t you or me that’s got so 
far into our secon’ childhood as to 
make steam enjines of ourselves fer 
the Widder Phelps.” 


The next evening, after supper, 


‘Comrade Claflin was unaccountably 


missing from the accustomed group. 
For four years the three old men if 
not to be found together could give 
an unerring statement of one an- 
other’s whereabouts at any hour of 
the day or night, The unexplained 
absence of a member of the circle 
was a thing to be remarked. 
“Supposin’ we peg around a little 
an’ see where he’s a-disportin’ of 
himself,” suggested Orson Stringer, 
whose unimpaired eyesight had 
noted the Sunday necktie on Com- 
rade Claflin’s blue-checked — shirt 
front at supper, and whose sharp 
little nose had detected the odor of 
cologne hovering about the table and 
had traced it to the red bandanna 
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handkerchief of Comrade Claflin. 
Accordingly, two-thirds of the usual 
little group set out in search of the 
remaining fraction, Orson Stringer 
limping along briskly by the side of 
the lumbering Elias. All at once 
Orson grasped his companion’s arm. 

“Look a’ there,” he exclaimed ex- 
citedly. “Look a’ there!” 

Comrade Claflin and the Widow 
Phelps were emerging from the ice 
cream parlor just across the border 
of the Soldiers’ Home _ grounds. 
They were too preoccupied to notice 
their two friends standing at a little 
distance, regarding them with re- 
proachful surprise. 

“Ain’t that a kid trick—a-takin’ 
of her to eat ice cream, just as if 
they wan’t more ’n sixteen ’n’ a 
half, an’ both of ’em goin’ on a 
hunderd!” This from Orson Stringer 
whose withered little face was 
working nervously under the stress 
of his emotions, “I call that too 
condemned silly for nothin’.” The 
bitterness in his tone awakened a 
like remembrance of yesterday in 
the mind of the lethargic Elias, 

“I do’ know as it’s any worse,” 
he retorted heavily, “than a-bustin’ 
your backbone to slivers a-rowin’ of 
her roun’ the lake in a skiff-boat— 
an’ her weighin’ well nigh to a ton. 
It seems to me that’s as silly a trick 
as I’ve seen in a dog’s age.” 

Orson Stringer was fairly caught. 
He flushed sharply as he turned on 
his companion. “So you’ve been 
a-spyin’ on me, hev’ you, ’Lias El- 
dredge,” he cried angrily; “a-spyin’ 
on your old comrade that’s always 
treated you as decent as any man 
a-livin’ could. That’s all I want to 
know o’ you—” and he limped furi- 
ously away before the repentant 
Elias could apologize for his un- 


guarded remark or explain the inno- 
cent manner of his “spyin’.” 

The next morning Orson Stringer 
did not breakfast with his former 
friends. He stalked in stiffly after 
they were seated and took a place 
at a table across the room. He did 
not so much as glance at them 
during the meal, and Eldredge and 
Claflin appeared not to notice his 
absence. Matters were the same at 
dinner and again at supper. Then 
Comrade Claflin, who was an in- 
offensive soul and could not bear 
hard feelings, came softly up to 
Stringer as he sat by himself on the 
steps of the Old Men’s building. 
“Come on, Orson,” he said, as if 
nothing had happened, “let’s take a 
look around ’n’ see what’s doin’ on 
the lake front.” 

Orson rose without speaking and 
the two made their way slowly to 
the shady street along the bank of 
Mirror Lake. It was almost dark, 
and the quiet coolness of the street 
threw an atmosphere of reconcilia- 
tion around the two old friends. 
Suddenly Orson spoke. 

“Seems to me I hear music,” he 
remarked, “Where d’ye s'pose it 
comes from?” 

“Ves, I hear it, too,’ answered 
Peter, moving forward a little more 
hastily. ‘An’ ain’t it a-comin’ from 
—” He paused. 

“Yes, ‘tis,’ murmured Orson, “it’s 
from her cottage as sure’s fate. 
You don’t s’pose that—’’ 

“Let’s go ’n’ see,” said Claflin. 

They walked on a little distance 
and stopped in front of the widow’s 
cottage, One shade was partly up, 
and the two observers could see the 
interior of the little parlor. The 
widow was in the most comfortable 
of the red plush rockers, her purple 
lawn gown overflowing the arms of 
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the chair and falling about her in 
billowy folds. Opposite her on 
the sofa sat Elias Eldredge, his 
eyes fixed upon the ceiling as he 
thrummed the strings of his guitar. 
From his big frame issued the trem- 
ulous soprano voice, the pride and 
admiration of his friends. He was 
singing lustily, pausing at the end 
of every line for breath: 





“Oh, Allie, angel Allie, gentle Allie Ray 

Thou art gone to the lan-n-d that is 
star-r-r-ward— 

Thou art gone like the summer flowers 
away-y-y. 

The widow was visibly affected. 

She dabbed her eyes with her black- 

bordered handkerchief and _ rested 

her cheek passively on her hand. 

The two old men outside stood 
transfixed to the sidewalk till the 
last note had shivered away through 
the treetops. Then they strode on 
in moody silence. 

“Music always gits ‘em,’ mut- 
tered Comrade Claflin at last, strik- 
ing the trunk of a tree viciously 
with his cane, 

“That’s so,” assented Orson, sadly. 
“You c’n spend your last cent fir 
‘em an’ wear yourself to a skeleton 
a-waitin’ on ’em, but you ain’t got 
no show with some red-faced old 
guy that c’n pound the catarrh a 
little, an’ squawk like a hen with the 
weasels after her.” 

“Well,” remarked the other after 
a reflective pause, “I s’pose it’s a 
fine thing to have a musical gift— 
but if I owned a catarrh and looked 
like that a-playin’ of it, I’d fire it 
where corn was four dollars a 
bushel—widder or no widder!” 


The next afternoon Elias EI- 
dredge seated himself on his favorite 
rustic bench, regarding with satis- 
faction himself and the world about 
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him. Orson Stringer limped up 
soberly some moments after, and 
sat down silently in his accustomed 
place. He was followed a half hour 
later by Comrade Claflin. The 
three sat whittling and smoking 
without a word, one mutely compla- 
cent, the others mutely dejected, 
seeing him already as a rival assured 
of success, 

“Car’s a-comin’,” remarked Orson 
Stringer with a show of interest. 

The three turned to watch the 
yellow cage of the car as it slowed 
up at the Soldiers’ Home station. 
Down the rear steps came a tall, 
thin gentleman with a frock coat, 
red side whiskers and gold-rimmed 
glasses. He turned with a proud 
gesture of ownership and assisted 
the Widow Phelps to alight, hold- 
ing her hand tenderly a moment 
after he had deposited her safely 
upon the platform. The widow 
wore a gray silk gown with laven- 
der chiffon trimmings; around her 
wide black hat was a wreath of 
purple roses. She caught sight of 
the three comrades, lost in wonder, 
gazing at her from the rustic seats 
under the box elders. Speaking a 
word to the stranger she led him to 
the -place where the old men sat. 
They watched her coming, fascin- 
ated but speechless, 

“Gentlemen,” said the widow 
archly, “I’ll give you the honor of 
bein’ the first to meet my husband, 
the Rev’rend Dobson. He’s from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, where my 
daughter lives, you know. We was 
just married at the Methodist par- 
sonage in Ballard.” 

Orson Stringer was the first to 
recover. He rose mechanically and 
took the white outstretched hand of 
the smiling Mr, Dobson. “Glad to 
meet ye,” he muttered, incoher- 
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ently; “glad to meet ye. Take a 
seat.” 

Peter Claflin nodded in a dazed 
fashion but sat, open-mouthed, ap- 
parently unable to speak. 

The color had left Elias El- 
dredge’s face, but he stood up, in 
his turn, his big figure swaying a 
little, and shook hands with the 
beaming parson, “Bein’ friends o’ 
Piketon’s,” he said solemnly to the 
bride, “we all wish you a heap o’ 
joy. We've all been takin’ a 
friendly interest in your wife, Elder 
Dobson, bein’, as I said, friends o’ 
Piketon’s.” 

Mr. Dobson smiled blandly, “Very 
kind, I’m sure,” he murmured, with 
ministerial perfunctoriness. 

“T told him he’d got to wait at 
least six months,” said Mrs. Dob- 
son, smiling impartially on the 
group, “but he got nervous and 
came on just a day or two after I 
left. He said,” and her plump form 
shook merrily as she spoke, “that 
there was too many attractive old 
widowers around this institution an’ 
he wanted to see that I wasn’t givin’ 
any of ’em too much encourage- 
ment.” The three comrades smiled 
faintly at this sally, but seemed to 
think of no appropriate response. 





“Well, Mrs. Dobson,” the bride- 
groom said, taking the widow 
(widow no longer) tenderly by the 
arm, “I guess we'll have to be go- 
ing. We can see these kind friends 
some other time before we leave.” 

The three old men sat stupefied 
as the Reverend Mr. Dobson led 
his new-made spouse away through 
the syringa bushes. For a long 
minute no one said a word. Then 
Orson Stringer threw the piece of 
pine he was whittling far into the 
dust of the road. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’ve got a prop- 
osition to make, Comrade Claflin 
ll treat us to ice cream, an’ I'll hire 
a rowboat an’ row ye both aroun’ 
the lake, an’ ’Lias here ‘ll take his 
catarrh along an’ play ’n’ sing fer 
us. I guess the joke is on us, an’ 
we may as well get what we can 
out of it by celebratin’ the weddin’ 
o’ the Widder Phelps.” 

“Good idee,” said Peter Claflin. 
“Let’s do just that, But first let’s 
shake hands all ’round. There ain’t 
nothin’ to prevent our bein’ friends 
now, as fer’s I c’n see.” 

Elias Eldredge said not a word, 
but as he shook hands with the 
others his grip was the hardest and 
heartiest of all. 
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The First Printing Press 

OBERT F. RODEN, in his 

“History of the First Printing 
Press Established in English Amer- 
ica,’ relates that “in the summer 
of 1638 ‘the John of London,’ 
bearing a printing press, a printer 
and three pressmen, approached the 
shores of New England, and ended 
one of the most memorable of voy- 
ages.” This first press of the Eng- 
lish colonies was by no means the 
first printing press in America. The 
Spaniards had antedated that by 
just a hundred years. In 1538 one 
Juan Pablos in the City of Mexico 
had set up a press and printed “a 
compendium of Christian doctrine” 
under the auspices of the regnant 
Spanish church. Thus Mexico led 
Massachusetts by a century. The 


first work of the new press of 1638, 
however, 


was of a far different 
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“Freeman's 
every man, over 
twenty and six months ,a house- 
holder, must take in (order to 
become a legal citizen of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. This oath in 


This was the 
which 


order. 
oath” 


_its original draft was the work of 


John Winthrop and is now one of 


the treasured possessions of the 
Boston Public Library. It reads as 
follows : 


“THE OATH OF A FREE-MAN 


“I (A. B.), being by God’s provi- 
dence, an Inhabitant and Freeman, 
within the Jurisdiction of this Com- 
monwealth; do freely acknowledge 
my self to be subject to the Govern- 
ment thereof; And therefore do here 
swear by the great and dreadful 
Name of the Everlasting God that 
I will be true and faithful to the 
same, and will ac-cordingly yield 
assistance and support thereunto, 
with my person and estate, as in 
equity I am bound; and will also 
truly endeavor to maintain and pre- 
serve all the liberties and priviledges 
thereof, submitting my self to the 
whole-some Lawes & Orders made 
and established by the same. And 
further, that I will not plot or prac- 
tice any evil against it, or consent 
to any that shall do so; but will 
timely discover and reveal the same 
to lawfull Authority now here es- 
tablished, for the speedy presenting 
thereof. 

“Moreover, I doe solemnly bind 
my self in the sight of God, when I 
shal be called to give my voyce 
touching any such matter of this 
State, in which Free-men are to 
deal, I will give my vote and suf- 
frage as I shall judge in mine own 
conscience may but conduce and 
tend to the publike weal of the 
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body, without respect of persons, or 
favour of any man. So help me God 
in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is a noteworthy matter and 
shows the trend of thought and 
single-hearted groping toward the 
path of personal freedom that was 
characteristic of the thought of the 
day that the first printed matter 
issued in the colony should be this 
cath. Moreover the last clause in 
the oath is one that every voter of 
the country to-day would do well to 
subscribe to and follow freely. It 
would seem to that the 
dependent man 
follows his conscience only in 
his action for the welfare of the 
state, was logically born of Massa- 
chusetts long before the term 
“mugwump” came to be applied to 
him by men of less broad gauge. 

This first press was set up in the 
house of Henry Dunster of Cam- 
bridge, the first president of Har- 
vard College, and there it continued 
for years to do good work for the 
colonists, printing next “an alma- 
nack made for New England by 
Mr. Peirce, Mariner,” a publication 
which might well have been the 
germ from which grew Franklin’s 
idea for his “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack.” Later it issued “The Bay 
Psalm Book,” showing that though 
the first idea of the colonists was 
toward the upbuilding of the state, 
the church came not far behind in 
their thoughts. Later came “Spir- 
itual Milk,” by John Cotton, which 
with the “New England Primer” no 
doubt puzzled the wits of our 
ancestors with its reasoning on 
theology and its hints of eternal 
damnation. The weightiest and 
most noted work of this old press 
was without doubt the Indian Bible 


in- 
the who 


prove 
voter, 
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of the Apostle Eliot. . Prodigious 
labor went into the translation of 
this work and equally prodigious 
labor into the printing, which was 
completed in 1663. 

Stephen Day was the first printer, 
followed by Matthew his son and 
later by Samuel Green. In its later 
years the old press led the life of 
vicissitude which is common to 
most printing presses. It wandered 
from its Cambridge home to Con- 
necticut, thence to Vermont, where 
it came to be consigned to attics 
and barn lofts with other relics of 
the pioneer days of New England. 
The newspaper men of that state, 
with commendable patriotism, res- 
cued it some years ago and pre- 
sented it to the Vermont Historical 
Society. It now adorns ‘their rooms 
in the State House at Montpelier, 
one of their most prized historical 
relics. The work that this humble 
hand machine did for the enlighten- 
ment of the colonies cannot be 
overestimated, and its very first 
issue cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to the freeman and voter 
of to-day. 

Old Home Week 

N a recent address before the 

Twentieth Century Club Mr. 
Thomas F. Anderson, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Old Home Week 
Association, gave some facts and 
figures which deserve to be widely 
quoted. He said: 

“In 1899 New Hampshire enthu- 
siastically adopted the Old Home 
Week idea, organized a state Old 
Home Week association and inaug- 
urated its first Old Home Week 


celebration in nearly one hundred 
different cities and towns, and has 














ever since continued to loyally sup- 
port the institution. 

“The movement was no sooner 
launched than it brought to light 
some surprising facts regarding the 
number of natives of the Granite 
state that had become residents of 
other states. Nearly 125,000 of its 
sons and daughters—two out of 
every family of six—have left their 
old homes there; while from Massa- 
chusetts 300,000 have gone forth, 
and Maine has lost 216,000, Ver- 
mont 168,000, Rhode Island 61,000 
and Connecticut 142,000—a grand 
total of about 1,000,000 for all of 
New England. 

“The other New England states 
were not long in deciding that what 
was proving to be such a good thing 
for New Hampshire ought to be 
equally good for them; and, so, in 
1900, Maine adopted the Old Home 
Week reunion idea; in Igor Ver- 
mont took it up, and in 1902 Massa- 
chusetts fell into line with consider- 
able enthusiasm, followed later by 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

“In Massachusetts the Legisla- 
ture has legally recognized the in- 
stitution by enacting a law giving 
cities and towns authority to appro- 
priate money for Old Home week 
purposes, and many have availed 
themselves of the privilege. Re- 
unions have thus far been held in 





something like one hundred and 
twenty-five different Bay State 


cities and towns, some of them of 
a very elaborate nature, and a num- 
ber of the towns have annually ob- 
served the festival without a break 
since 1902. 

“To give even a brief history of 
all these happy reunions, with their 


long list of banquets, entertain- 
ments, trade processions, floral 
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parades, concerts, exhibitions, carni- 
vals, picnics, illuminations, religious 
services and other features, would 
require a volume of ponderous di- 
mensions. 

“The success attending the social 
and sentimental side of these re- 
unions has been marked; but the 
best and most hopeful thing about 
it all has been the fact that the peo- 
ple in the far West and South, for 
whom all these elaborate receptions 
were gotten up, have really been 
glad of the opportunity to come 
back to their old homes and meet 
once more their old friends and 
schoolmates, some of whom, they 
had not seen for twenty, thirty and 
even forty years. 

“Not only have they come back 
and pulled the latchstring by hun- 
dreds, but they ‘have given, in many 
instances, substantial 
their reawakened 
native place. Some have erected 
public drinking fountains, some 
have donated public libraries, and 
others have helped to lift the mort- 
gage on the local church, or have 
presented the town a park or me- 
morial. 

“Many, also, have shown their in- 
terest in the very practical way of 
determining to hereafter spend their 
annual vacation at their former 
home, which is the next best thing 
to coming back for good. 

“In other ways, too, Old Home 
week has proven itself to be a help- 
ful influence, and one that should 
be heartily supported by every pub- 
lic spirited citizen. Among other 
results, it has caused a great awak- 
ening of interest in the local history 
of towns, and will in time lead to 
the compilation of many permanent 
histories. This interest has also 


evidence of 
interest in their 
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found expression in the marking of 
scores of historic sites and land- 
marks by tablets and monuments, 
so that in some towns to-day the 
salient points of history may be 
read by all who walk abroad. 

“It has brought new hope and 
spirit to more than one discouraged 
hill town—for communities can be- 
come despondent, as well as individ- 
uals. It has had some good influ- 
ence upon the industrial life of 
many a town and city, its social 
benefits have been immense, for not 
only has it brought the permanent 
residents of country towns into 
closer touch with one another, but 
it has made for a distinctly better 
understanding between the natives 
. and the wealthy city people who 
have summer, homes in many of 
these places, both working together 
for the common interest during 
Old Home week. 

“There is at least one instance 
where an organization of city resi- 
dents composed of natives of a 
country town—the Candia Club of 
Boston—takes full charge of the 
Old Home week observance in the 
little New Hampshire town from 
which its members came; and not 
satisfied with that, holds an annual 
winter “new home” reunion in the 
metropolis. 

“These are a few of the concrete 
results that have already been ob- 
tained from the observance of Old 


Home week in New England. 
Surely they are all well worth 
the while. 


“The movement has already spread 
far beyond the confines of this sec- 
tion. It has been adopted with 
success in Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and 








Newfoundland, and this year Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, is going to take 
it up on a most elaborate scale, 
dedicating special days to Daniel 
Boone, Stephen C. Foster and other 
illustrious Kentuckians, and keep- 
ing “open house” for such survivors 
of Kentucky’s six hundred thousand 
absent sons and daughters as are 
able to attend the reunion. 

“If only a small percentage of 
New England’s absent natives can 
be induced to come back and settle 
down among us again, if merely in 
the capacity of summer visitors, 
something will have been accom- 
plished toward counteracting the 
drain upon our resources that we 
are now feeling so seriously. 

“The general and hearty support 
of Old Home week will unquestion- 
ably do much in this direction, and 
it should receive practical encour- 
agement from every local board of 
trade, improvement society, histori- 
cal association, civic club, grange 
and woman’s organization in New 
England.” 


Northampton’s Opportunity 


ROFESSOR HAYS of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota said a few 
years ago: “Five hundred are tak- 
ing our agricultural High school 
course, and two hundred or three 
hundred other agricultural courses. 
The farm, the farm home and the 
farm comniunity are being greatly 
enlarged in the minds of our young 
people.” 

Professor Hays went on to show 
how the spirit of such a school dig- 
nifies the country life and sends all 
its graduates back to build up their 
fathers’ acres and keep the old 
spirit of the farming community 

















alive. It was such a spirit as that 
which made the farms of New Eng- 
land a century ago blossom and 
bear fruit on every hillside and 
breed men who, while they held 
strong allegiance to the soil, were 
yet masters in the community and 
the strong men of the nation. They 
sent their sons out to the then new 
West, and it is their spirit which 
has made the West what it is to- 
day. Somehow we are losing that 
strength and spirit among the hills 
of New England, have lost it in a 
great measure, and the problem be- 
fore us is: how shall we bring it 
back? 

Northampton seems to have the 
opportunity to make an experiment 
in the right direction through the 
trust fund of “Uncle Oliver” Smith. 


Uncle Oliver lived in Hatfield a 
century and a half ago. He was a 
Yankee with all the thrift and 


shrewdness which the name implies. 
In a community where few men 
made more than a bare living he 
amassed a considerable fortune, a 
part of which he left in trust to 
be used, when it had accumulated a 
certain amount, for the foundation 
of a school for the indigent youth of 
the Connecticut valley,—a_ school 
conducted upon peculiar ideas of 
his own which should not only 
teach its pupils to be good farmers, 
but should start them in life with a 
modest sum as capital. 

This sum is now ready and 
amounts to something over $300,- 
ooo. It is turned over to North- 
ampton to be used in founding the 
prescribed college. The trustees of 
the fund seem to be in some doubt 
as to the exact use which they will 
make of the bequest under the will. 
It is argued that the state already 
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has an agricultural college at Am- 
herst and that, while this does much 
to promote agriculture indirectly it 
does not as a rule send its graduates 
back to the farm. The farmers of 
the neighborhood seem slow to 
send their boys to Amherst. In 
fact the institution is said to be de- 
sirous of getting the word “agricul- 
ture” out of its title. Only ten 
Franklin county youths are this 
year taking work of any kind at the 
institution. The fact seems to be 
that the college does its work too 
well. It fits its students for posi- 
tions which are outside the average 
work of the farm, and the men go 
to those positions, leaving the farm 
work to be done by men of less 
specialized education. There is 
talk of making some sort of trade 
school out of the Smith bequest. 
But after all, was not Uncle 
Oliver wiser than his later critics, 
and would not a school such as he 
devised and left money for do just 
the work which he hoped it would? 
There seems to be a great oppor- 
tunity for some school of this sort 
to idealize, not the finer scientific 
principles, but just plain farming. 
A school which would teach the 
young man how to rotate crops suc- 
cessfully and how to make a living 
while building up his farm, then 
give him money enough to take an 
opportunity near home and apply 
those plain principles to practical 
farming, would seem to fill a long 
felt want. There are plenty of sci- 
entific schools in New England now. 
There are enough colleges where 
the deeper technicalities are taught. 
These will not do it. They send the 
boys not to the farm but beyond it, 
into positions which keep them off 
the farm, rather than planting them 








there to grow up in the good old 
sturdy New England life of a half 
century ago, the life which we 
should like to see more men living. 

The new Smith College would 
better be a college which teaches 
the plainer and simpler principles 
of agriculture, such as will send 
boys, unable to go farther, back to 
the farm rather than letting them 
grow up to storekeeping and factory 
life, as they do now. They are 
doing it in the West with grandsons 
of New England farmers. Surely 
we should be able to do it here if 
we get hold of the right sort of boys 
and train them in the right way. 
Northampton has a splendid oppor- 
tunity of this sort. If it can make 
the experiment a success it will 


To hesitate 
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carry out the idea which Uncle 
Oliver Smith had in mind when he 
made the bequest, and will do the 
finest thing for New England which 
any college has ever done. New 
England farms are being taken up 
at present by immigrants. That is 
better, perhaps, than to have them 
grow up to wood lots, but it is not 
half so good as to re-peopie them 
with the good old New England 
stock, which is in a way to leave 
them for the factory or the shop. 
The finest men in the world have 
come out of the New England farm- 
houses in the past. It seems a pity 
to have the source of such a stock 
lost or turned over to the blood of 
an alien race. 





The Right of Way 


By Atoystus CoLu 


No matter how deep the selfish store 
Of folly, greed and sin, 

Never the heart of man too small 
For a woman to enter in, 


Perhaps for good, perhaps for if, 

Forever, a year, a day; 
Perhaps to come, repent, and go, 
and stay. 


3ut whether she comes, a gift of gold, 
Or a bubble of folly and sin, 

Never the heart of, man too small 

For the woman fo enter in! 
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Polly Maria’s Wish 


By Doris REDFERN 


OLLY MARIA, wife of Jed 

Weed, looked at the world, 

her world, with tired eyes. 
The fall work on the farm had been 
unusually heavy, and there was a 
comparatively new baby, heavier 
still, who almost always insisted on 
being carried on his mother’s left 
arm. 

The nearest house was a mile 
away; the nearest store, two miles. 
Calls and visits were as scarce as 
hidden gold, and recreation of any 
kind a thing unheard of. It was all 
the life that Jed Weed’s wife had 
ever known, however, and she could 
not have told what else she wanted 
nor why she wanted it. She only 
knew that for a month at least, she 
had wished that “something would 
happen,” and felt as if she should 


“Jest stand still and-scream” if it 
didn’t! 
Everything continued to drag 


along in the same dull routine, how- 
ever, and Polly Maria grew so ner- 
vous and irritable that she was liter- 
ally on the point of screaming when 
her Aunt Patience entered the 


kitchen one forenoon and sat down 
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in the old-fashioned rocker with an 
emphasis that belied her name. 

“T declare, I’m *bout tuckered out!” 
she gasped, with a rapid, checked- 
apron accompaniment. “You wish’t 
suthin’ would happen, Polly Maria, 
an’ it has! Three of my best 
broilers hev’ gone—what do yer 
think of that? I hunted all over the 
farm for ’em, an’ what yer ’spose I 
found?” 

“The—chickens ?” 
niece listlessly. 

“Chickens! No—nor I don’t ex- 
pect to! I found that new cow, 
the humbly one, staggerin’ round 
broader’n she is long! She’s eat 
‘bout all those cider apples, an’ she’s 
real intoxicated !” 

Polly Maria, deep in the dishpan, 
showed but mild interest. 

“An’ that ain’t all,” continued the 
fretful voice. “The sheep broke 
through that weak spot in the fence 
—jest as I allus said they would— 
an’ I couldn’t git ’em back in to 
save my life! Hed to drive ’em up 
to the mountain pasture!” 

The tired eyes opened wide at 


ventured her 


last. “Good land, Aunt Patience!” 
she cried. “You never went clear 
up there? Why, it’s more’n a mile 


—over ploughed ground, too!” 
“A mile! I s’ think ’twas ten! I 
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never was so near winded in my life, 
though I stopped eight or ten times 
to empty the stones an’ stuff outer 


my shoes. My feet feel so gritty 
that I bet I’ll hev’ to wash ’em!” 

“Wal’, you lay down an’ rest now, 
Aunt,” said her niece, falling back 
into her former lethargy. “I'll do 
the ironin’ jest as soon as I get the 
dishes wiped an’ the baby to sleep 
an’ the cookin’ done.” 

Aunt Patience looked around and 
sighed. “It’s jest cause there ain’t 
a man on the place to-day!” she 
exclaimed. “If Jeddy leaves for a 
minnit, every critter here gits pos- 
sessed with an evil spirit! Wal’, 
I’m so dead beat that. I guess I shall 
hev’ to git on the sofy for a spell. 
You call me when you git the baby 
off sound, an’ we'll see if we can’t 
git some of this work done ’fore 
noon!” 

She settled herself heavily on the 
sofa and by the time the dishes 
were finished was fast asleep. Polly 
Maria moved noiselessly about tidy- 
ing up the room and then sat down 
near the fire and sang softly to 
the restless child. The teakettle 
hummed cheerily and the audible 
snores of Aunt Patience added bass 
notes to its song. 

The baby, for a wonder, slept 
almost at once; but, loath to stir 
from the pleasant warmth, its tired 
mother lingered until she too dozed, 
slept—and dreamed that some one 
was knocking. It was many weeks 
since such a thing had occurred, and 
Polly Maria, half waking, smiled at 
the mere thought; then suddenly 
the outside door was thrown wide 
open—and three pairs of eyes 
opened with it. Aunt Patience 
stumbled to her feet and demanded 
the intruder’s business in tones that 
were not remarkably pleasant. She 
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always felt cross when awakened. 
The baby, frightened at his mother’s 
nervous clutch, screamed lustily. 

“Hope I didn’t disturb you, 
Madam?” asked the intruder apolo- 
getically, as he came forward, hat in 
hand, and deposited a small satchel 
on the floor. “I have here a lit- 
tle article that every one—posi- 
tively every one—needs and wants, 
Madam. So in justice to yourself, 
I felt it my duty, when I received 
no response to my knocking, to 
open your door and hunt you up. 
Madam, allow me!” He deftly 
tucked a pair of side combs among 
the tumbled locks of the astonished 
woman. 

“Price only fifty cents, Madam— 
think of it! And for the young 
Madam,” he cried, triumphantly 
rummaging his satchel, “I have 
something simply won-der-ful! Just 
the one thing she most requires! 
Here you are, Madam—a baby paci- 
fier—and only twenty-five cents! 
Made of rubber and ivory, a rattle 
in the handle and a lunch in the 
middle. There! See! It has quieted 
him already !” 

“It’s real nice,” began Polly Maria 
timidly, “but I’m afraid we—we 
can’t afford to—” 

“Be without it. Of course not!” 
interrupted the big voice cheerfully, 
turning back to Aunt Patience. 
“Why, Madam, Madam!” he cried 
in ecstacy. “How those fine combs 
do improve’ -your appearance! I 
wouldn’t have believed it—you 
looked so extraordinarily nice be- 
fore!” 

Aunt Patience eyed him doubt- 
fully. “I guess I’m too old for such 
fixin’s. ‘I guess I won’t—” 

“Let such a bargain go by!” in- 
terrupted the big voice again. “A 
wise decision, Madam, very wise! 

















Now, Madam, while you go after 
your money—let’s see, fifty and 
twenty-five make seventy-five cents 
—TI will go, with your permission, 
to that pail and quench my thirst. 
Ah, pail is empty! Shall I fill it for 
you, Madam? Always a pleasure 
to assist the ladies—particularly 
such ladies! Out this way through 
the woodshed? Ah, yes!” 

The door banged behind him be- 
fore Polly Maria or her Aunt could 
speak. They stared at each other in 
astonishment. 

“Wal’,” said Aunt Patience finally, 
as faint squeaks of the pump handle 
reached them, “his mouth may need 
water, but his tongue don’t need 
no oil! I snummy, I never see sich 
a fast runnin’ tongue, nor sich a 
thin man, in my life! The idea of 
tellin’. me I looked—looked—” 

“He makes me think of a boy I 
use’ to go to school with!” broke 
in Polly Maria as she gazed at the 
completely pacified baby. “I won- 
der if it could be the same one 
growed up? They called this one 
‘stuffed string.’ He was awful, awful 
thin! He always et enough for 
three men, too, but he jest wouldn’t 
flesh up any—” 

“Tapeworm, probably,” inter- 
rupted Aunt Patience, twisting and 
turning before the cracked glass 
over the sink in an effort to see the 
ornaments in her hair. 

“I wish’t we could buy that paci- 
fier,’ said Polly Maria suddenly. 
“We never buy nothin’! Wouldn't 
it seem pretty good to hev’ some- 
thin’ new for once?” 

“Now, Polly Maria, you know we 
can’t afford to spend a cent! I don’t 
care anything bout gewgaws my- 
self, but this fellar is sich a nice- 
spoken chap, that I should kinder 
like to help him out—that is, 7 we 
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could afford it,” she added, meeting 
Polly Maria’s eye. 

“We might take seventy-five 
cents out of the hen money!” sug- 
gested that young woman eagerly, 
“and make it up by—good land, 
what’s that?” 

Both listened and then rushed to 
the woodshed door; for instead of 
the squeak of the pump, came a 
strange muffled cry. 

“What’s that pesky peddler 
doin’?” demanded Aunt Patience 
irritably. 

“Sounds as if he was down the 
well!” cried Polly Maria, turning 


pale. The cry was repeated more 
clearly. 

“Help! Help!” 

“He is! He's fell down the 


well!” cried Aunt Patience, starting 
for the woodshed on the run. Polly 
Maria instinctively grabbed the 
baby and, unheeding his loud pro- 
test at being disturbed, deposited 
him and the pacifier in a room at 
the other end of the house. Lock- 
ing the door with trembling fingers, 
she hurried back to the kitchen— 
in time to see her worthy aunt 
dodge inside and bang and bolt the 
door just as something came against 
it with a thud that shook the house. 

“°Tain’t the well!’ she gasped. 
“Tt’s Bartholomew—he’s out! What 
shell we do, Polly Maria? Speak, 
can’t yer! My sakes—I never see 
anything like” the critters on this 
place—they ain’t half civilized! 
Polly Maria Weed, if I hadn't been 
quite so spry, that beast would have 
killed me dead—did yer know it? 
Can't yer speak?” 

Her niece stood staring with 
almost a smile on her lips. Fright 
at the unexpectedness of the thing 
rendered her speechless—but some- 
thing had happened at last—was 
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happening now. The tired look left 
her face and her eyes grew big with 
excitement. 

“Hev’ yer gone clean daffy, Polly 
Maria? Can’t yer speak?” demanded 
her aunt impatiently. 

“Do—do you s’pose he’s dead by 
now?” asked her niece, drawing a 
long breath. 

“Dead! Who's dead?” 

“The peddler. Bartholomew's 
killed folks before, you know— 
that’s how we got him so cheap. 
Oh, the constable’ll come for us an’ 
well hang, Aunt Patience, we'll 
hang!” she cried in sudden terror. 

“Help! Hi, there—help!” came 
a mournful, yet angry cry from the 
woodshed. “Gol darn it—help!” 

“Humph! Guess he ain’t dead 
yet—he’s profanin’!” observed Aunt 
Patience, with evident relief. ‘Wal’, 
we've got to do suthin’, Polly 
Maria, an’ do it quick. Fust, we 
must find where that dratted ram is 
now !” 

“Why, Aunt Patience Weed! 
That’s an awful word!” exclaimed 
her niece, visibly shocked. 

“Wal’, it matches the ram then! 
You remember we was warned ‘fore 
we bought— There’s that peddler 
yellin’ again! Where are yer, Mr. 
—Mr. Peddler? Are yer hurt?” she 
called anxiously, opening the wood- 
shed door about an inch. 

“My name, Madam, is Barrow- 
scales—Lemuel Huftington Bar- 
rowscales,” came the muffled reply. 
“T am on the top of a large wood- 
pile, in a corner up next to the roof. 
I do not remember how I came—but 
I am here, and the waterpai! is with 
me. In reply to your inquiry about 
my injuries, Madam, I will inform 
you that my feelings have been de- 
cidedly hurt and I am also seriously 
injured—elsewhere! Such an _ un- 


provoked assault will be awarded 
heavy damages in court, and—look 
out !—he’s coming again!” 

Aunt Patience bolted the door in 
a hurry, and Polly Maria gave a 
stifled scream as it shook on its 
hinges two seconds after. 

“If he keeps on buttin’ that way, 
he’ll smash in here and kill us—and 
the baby!” cried Polly Maria, again 
overcome with fright. 

“You—you varmint!” screamed 
Aunt Patience angrily,. her eyes 
glued to a tiny crack near the 
casing. “You'd better stand there 
an’ stamp yer feet! You’l! stamp 
harder when I scald yer! That’s 
jest what I'll do! Polly Maria, is 
the water in that kittle bilin’? Give 
it to me then!” 

“Now, Aunt, don’t yer do nothin’ 
rash. You wait—lI’ll get some 
cayenne pepper, an’ we'll both go 
for him!” 

Gathering a good supply of am- 
munition, they peeped cautiously 
out and waited for Bartholomew’s 
next appearance. 

“Madam—er—what’s your name!” 
yelled the peddler. “Come! Aren’t 
you going to call off your pet 
brute? I’m getting tired of this!” 

“We're tryin-—but we can’t do 
nothin with him!” cried the two 
women. 

“Now, Madam, you let me down 
out of this and I’ll agree not to take 
this case to court. That is fair, is 
it not?” ° 

The women stared at each other 
in astonishment. “Guess you ain’t 
acquainted with our Bartholomew !” 
said Aunt Patience contemptuously. 
“Let me tell yer thet he’s the big- 
gest an’ ugliest ram in the state! 
An’ he can’t be called ner coaxed, 
ner driv’! He’s killed folks, they 
say—trampled ‘em ter death after 
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he’d knocked ’em_ unconscious! 
We'll do all we can ter scare him 
away somewhere, but it looks ter 


me as if you’d stay where yer are 
till Jeddy comes home, ‘long to- 


wards night, Mr. Peddler.” 

“Barrowscales, if you please. You 
will remember that name when you 
are sued for damages by its owner, 
Madam! But come, come. Time is 
money with me, and I am losing a 
lot of it. Now, I will drop the case 
I have against you, and you may 
keep the side combs and the baby 
pacifier too, Madam, free of charge 
—absolutely free—if you'll let me 
down.” 

“Git down any time yer want to! 
I ain’t stoppin’ yer! Here he is 
comin’ again! Don’t yer be scared 
an’ run now, Polly Maria!” cried 
Aunt Patience in a shaking voice. 
“Wait till he gits up close!” 

Round the corner of the wood- 
pile came a streak of gray and 
black. 

“D-don’t yer run, Polly Maria!” 
ordered Aunt Patience again. “Now 
holler awful! Here!—Hi! stop, 
Bartholomew! Dear little Tholly! 
Stop, yer brute! Nice little lambie! 
Throw, Polly, throw! Ouch! Cher 
—chew! Cher—chew! You've hit 
your own aunt in the face! Cher— 
chew, cher—” 

“Oh—oh, Aunt! Look out— 
scald! quick!” cried Polly, wring- 
ing her hands in despair at what had 
happened and what she thought 
was going to happen. Sneezing so 
she could hardly see, Aunt Patience 
let drive. She used such blind 
force that the kettle left her hands 
and circled gracefully around Bar- 
tholomew’s head, landing right side 
up on the ground, with its contents 
almost intact. The ram stopped to 


consider the strange object and the 
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women dodged inside. Red pepper 
filled the air and the steam was not 
to Bartholomew’s liking either. He 
sniffed angrily, ran backward a few 
steps, charged forward—and the 
kettle took a trip to the woodpile, 
just missing the man on top. 

“That ought to be good for a 
home run, old boy!” chuckled the 
peddler, forgetting his own troubles 
for a moment. “I say, Madam,” he 
shouted, “I thought it was about 
dinner time. Is this the first course ? 
Seems to be rather thin—is it con- 
somme or ox-tail?” 

A succession of loud sneezes 
from behind the kitchen door was 
his only reply. He called again, 
and then, as the full humor of the 
situation dawned upon him, gave 
way to roars of laughter that pene- 
trated the kitchen and brought 
Aunt Patience to the door with red, 
indignant face. She was still sneez- 
ing and Polly Maria echoed each 
one. 

“Coast is clear, ladies!” called the 
voice from the dim corner of the 
shed. “I’m getting hungry, how- 
ever, so send up the fish and meat 
courses at once, if you please. And 
a soapstone for my feet—it is get- 
ting chilly here! If you could get 
me a cushion for my back, and one— 
no, two, to sit on—” He went off 
into another hearty roar. 

“I hope,” snapped Aunt Patience, 
between sneezes, “thet you'll hev’ 
ter stay up there three days! An’ 
yer will fer all me! I vum, I won’t 
do nuthin’ more ter amuse yer!” 

“Why, Madam! My dear Madam! 
You misjudge me!” exclaimed the 
peddler, becoming sober instantly. 
“There was nothing funny in what 
you did. I was just laughing at his 
honor there! I’m tired of cussing, 
you know, and thought I might as 
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well laugh. Your side comb is slip- 
ping, Madam. The left one—that’s 
it. Now, Madam, I must get down 
from here and go about my day’s 
work. Can’t we use a little diplo- 
macy and get him through that 
door into the barn, and shut him 
in?” 

“Tf you think so, you jest try it!” 
said Aunt Patience bluntly. ‘He's 
jest hidin’ round the corner now, 
ready to butt in at the littlest 
sound !” 

A lively discussion followed and 
various plans were tried with no 
result. Dinner time came and 
went and the situation remained 
unchanged. The peddler grew tired, 
hungry and cold, and was indig- 
nant, jocular, and decidedly angry 
by turns. When he had about con- 
cluded that he could only accept the 
inevitable and wait until “Jeddy”’ 
arrived, Polly Maria suddenly ap- 
peared with a lot of apples. 

“He’s ‘way out in the barnyard 
“You 


4 


Patience, an’ git 


now!” she cried excitedly. 
take these, Aunt 
to the haymow, an’ drop some right 
down into his pen. He'll hear the 
noise, an’ come in an’ eat—an’ we'll 





shut the door!” 

Aunt Patience’s mouth 
grimly. “I s’ think you was crazy, 
Polly Maria!” exclaimed in a 
disgusted stage whisper. “D’ you 
expect me to go to shinnin’ at my 
time o’ life—’fore a strange man, 
too?” 

“No—no! Go up the ladder that 
Jeddy left over in that corner—see? 
I can’t leave baby, so you'll hev’ to 
go, Aunt Patience! I'll make a 
racket out by the front door an’ 
‘tice Tholly round there, so he 
won’t hear you.” 

At first Aunt Patience flatly re- 
fused. The continued urging of the 


closed 


she 
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peddler and Polly Maria, however, 
and the thought of long hours be- 
fore the return of her nephew, 
finally induced her to doubtfully 
agree to the plan. 

“Go on, Aunt,” shouted Polly 
Maria from the front room. “He’s 
way up in the north pasture now, 
eatih’ grass! Go on!” 

“So do, Madam, so do!” encour- 
aged the peddler. “Put the ladder 
right against that beam—firmly— 
now climb!” 

Filling her apron with apples, 
Aunt Patience Weed began her up- 
ward journey. The ladder seemed 
longer and steeper than she had 
thought, and was not so steady as 
it might have been. When it 
wobbled, she swayed dizzily, and 
her skirts were such a handicap that 
her progress was not fast. As she 
neared the top, there came two 
warning shouts. In wild terror she 
let her apron go and scrambled for 
the beam—just in time,—for Bar- 
tholomew came against the foot of 
the ladder like a thousand bricks, 
and when it fell broke it into three 
pieces as easily as if it had been 
kindling wood. Aunt Patience 
turned white and trembled so that 
she had difficulty in retaining her 
footing. 

“There! Now yer see what he 
can do, don’t yer?” she cried to the 
peddler, directly opposite, although 
not so high up. “Thet’s my second 
narrer escape ter-day. It’s a won- 
der I ain’t in Kingdom Come this 
minnit! I bet I'll never step my 
foot on the ground agin ’til thet 
beast is shot!” she cried angrily, 
steadying herself against a_ post. 
“Guess I'd hev’ ter stay anyway— 
don’t know how in sancho I could 
git down even if I wanted to! An’ 
now I’m here, I ain’t got no apples. 
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Jest look at that beast gullopin’ ’em 
down! I’m so mad I could bawl! 
Con-confound yer, Mr. Peddler, 
why d-don’t yer do suthin’?” 

“There, there, Madam, don’t get 
nervous,’ was the soothing answer. 
“You had better get to the haymow; 
yes, get to the mow, Madam. That 
beam can not be comfortable. Come 
to this end of it—a little turther. 
There—now across to that 
flooring.” 

Aunt Patience 
at him in angry amazement, 
nearly lost her balance again. 
“There! Step across there? Why, 
it’s more’n ten feet! Yer’re an 
idiot—an’ Polly Maria too! Why— 
what ails—Polly! Polly Maria! 
Yer sick? Yer hurt?” 

The figure in the doorway swayed 
and rocked. Then there was a 
sound that literally took Aunt. Pa- 
tience off her feet, and she sat down 
heavily. Polly Maria was laughing 
—laughing until she cried! When 
she realized the awful fact, Aunt 
Patience addressed her 


step 


stare 
and 


turned to 


niece with 
all the dignity she could command. 

“I ’spose, Mrs. Jed Weed,” 
she said sarcastically, “thet yer’re 
laughin’ at me. An’ I ’spose yer’d 
laugh harder if I should slip off 
here into the lion’s jaws—” 

“Ram’s, Madam!” corrected the 
peddler, laughing almost as hard as 
Polly. 

“An’ be chewed up into hamburg 
steak,” went on Aunt Patience, not 
deigning to notice the interruption. 
“You an’ thet precious peddler got 
me up here a purpose to make a 
laughin’ stock out of me! Old as I 
be, if I could git at yer, I’d trounce 
yer both well!” she declared, strik- 
ing her heels together angrily. 

“Careful, Madam, careful, or you 
will fall!” cautioned the peddler. 
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“And if you insist on calling me pet 
names, I prefer ‘dearest’ to ‘pre- 
cious’ any day.” 

Aunt Patience glared, too angry 
to reply, and Polly Maria and the 
peddler went off into another out- 
burst as they saw her martyred ex- 
pression. Of their excuses, after it 
was over, she took no notice; their 
apologies were received in stony 
silence. Polly Maria’s earnest and 
pathetic explanation that she “had- 
n't laughed before, nor even smiled, 
for ages,” failed to move her, and 
she sphinx-like, at some 
dusty cobwebs in a distant corner. 

“Come, come, Madam!” cried the 
peddler, pulling out a small pocket 
dictionary. “You must forgive us, 
you know,—with your name! Just 
hear what this good. book says 
about it—‘patience: the suffering 
of afflictions, pain, -toil, calamity, 
provocation, or other evil, with a 
calm, unruffled temper! So you 
see, Aunt Patience, that—” 

“T ain’t no aunt of yours, an’ you 
needn’t call me so!” snapped. the 
lady above him, goaded to speech 
at last. 

“Ah, ha!” roared the peddler, 
striking the most approved attitude 
that his position on the woodpile 
would allow. 


gazed, 


“*She speaks :— 

Oh speak again, bright angel, for thou art 

As glorious to this night, being o’er my 
head, 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 

Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 

Of mortals—’” 


“W hat’s 
Patience. 

“That, Madam,” was the suave 
reply, “is what Romeo said when 
Juliet was on the balcony. You re- 
minded me of her up there on that 
beam—so different, you know! I 


that?” demanded Aunt 
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could recite that whole play, 
Madam. I know all the characters.” 


“I don’t,” snapped Aunt Patience, 
“an’ I’m sure I don’t want to, if 


they’re anythin’ like you, Mr. 
Peddler!” 

“Barrowscales—as I have said 
before, Madam. Your right side 


comb is slipping—that’s good now. 
His honor has finished all your 
apples and I think, Madam, that I 
will now give him this woodpile, 
stick by stick, for dessert.” 

The first stick was deftly dodged 
and greeted with contemptuous 
snuffs and snorts and stamping. 
Then “dear little Tholly” began to 
cut circles, some fast, some slow, 
over the pieces of the broken ladder. 
In the half light of the place, his 
eyes gleamed a dull red and he 
rolled them wickedly from one cap- 
tive to the other. The second stick 


struck him broadside, and _ he 
danced with fury, butting the 
ground, the partitions and_ the 
woodpile. 

“Ah, ha! Trying to shake me 


down, are you? Well, take that— 
and that—and that!” 

Three well directed sticks hit him 
squarely and he wheeled, blind with 
rage, and charged the pigpen at the 
far end of the shed. Two boards 
split and an angry grunt came from 
the dirty white head that was 
thrust out to see what was doing. 

“Polly! Polly!” shrieked Aunt 
Patience, “you goin’ ter stand there 
an’ gawk while Bartholomew kills 
the pig?” 

“He jest won’t then!” cried 
Polly, furious at the thought. Grab- 
bing a flatiron from the stove, she 
rushed out. Vengeance had driven 
fear from her mind, but Bartholo- 
mew saw, and wheeled in her direc- 
tion. The flatiron narrowly missed 
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his head—and Polly Maria, panic- 
stricken at what she had and what 
she had not done, fled. With Bar- 
tholomew close at her heels, she 
scrambled to the top of an old 
bureau and from there to another 
woodpile. Bartholomew stamped 
and snorted, and Polly Maria sat 
down awkwardly and sobbed. 

“Come, come, ladies,’ cried the 
peddler, trying to keep back a 
laugh. “Liven up a little! Just 
look on the bright side of things— 
as I do. Now to pass the time away 
we might play games. Come, puss! 
come, puss, puss, puss, puss!” 

“T think you’re jest as mean as 
mean!” sobbed Polly Maria. “If 
the b-baby should cry, I couldn’t—” 

“Never mind; let him, if he does. 
It is great for the lungs—bound to 
make a singer out of him!” 

“Look at that dratted ram!” 
shouted Aunt Patience suddenly. 
“He’s gone inter the kitchen an’ 
laid down front of the stove! Thank 
yer lucky stars, Polly Maria, thet 
yer locked the baby up!” 

The three captives looked at each 
other miserably. Bartholomew had 
played his trump card and lay on 
the rug before the fire, listening for 
the slightest move in the woodshed. 

At the least sound, his eyes 
opened wickedly, and he _ stood 
ready to take his trick. Disgusted, 
angry, cold and hungry, the trio 
waited—there was nothing else to 
do. They* waited one, two, nearly 
three, full hours. When Jeddy 
finally came,—and saw—they had 
to wait some time longer, for him 
to recover from what nearly proved 
to be a fit of hysterics. 


At bedtime, Aunt Patience applied 
salve and liniment freely, as she 
reviewed the events of the day. 
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“I’m pretty well bunged up,” she 
declared. “I feel s’ if I’d been 
tHrough the wars. I guess Jeddy 
wouldn’t ’a’ thought things was so 
tarnation funny, if he’d been in our 
shoes. There he goes laughin’ 
agin—I’ll bet folks can hear him 
clear down to the village! I hope 
he won’t be sick—an’ I hope this 
will be a lesson ter yer, Polly 
Maria—don’t yer never wish fer 
nothin’ to happen agin, never! Do 
yer hear me?” 

Polly Maria, looking brighter and 
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younger than she had looked for 


many weary months, glanced to- 
ward the side combs, the baby paci- 
fier and some new neck ribbons— 
all gifts of Mr. Lemuel Huntington 
Barrowscales—who had insisted, in 
a Chesterfieldian speech, that she 
take them in memory of a pleasant 
day’s entertainment, which had 
been forced upon him. 

“Tf I thought ’twas my wish that 
done it,” she laughed, “ I should 
wish agin right off, Aunt Pa- 
tience !” 























Nathaniel Hawthorne 


By JosepH Lewis FRENCH 


Two centuries had molded him: he stands 
The epic of the Puritan; his gift 
‘Lo genius; where the sternness and the thriit, 
The consecrated conscience still commands 
Our western world, he sat with patient hands 
And praying eyes; far from the careless drift 
Of untaught worldlings: now and then the rift 
That broke the clouds proclaimed him of all lands. 


And so he wove his spell: Hawthorne the mage! 
Who held the genii of romance in fee, 

Who loosed the fetters of our primal rage, 
And set the spirit of Columbia free, 
Exempt, attune to that fine ecstacy 


Wherein old Time brings back the Golden Age! 








Patriotism and the 


By Epwarp L. 


N act of vandalism, the de- 

facement of a bronze tablet 

erected to commemorate an 
historical event, caused the writer, 
who witnessed the act, to wonder 
whether law or sentiment would 
ultimately check such occurrences. 
Patriotism is the devotion to the in- 
terests and welfare of one’s country ; 
the passion that aims to maintain 
its laws and institutions, and the 
theory of patriotism and _ patriotic 
living can no more forcibly be 
brought to the fore than by a con- 
crete example of the reverse of that 
devotion. The man born in this 
country is born to a patriotic re- 
gard for it. The immigrant may 
consider either the land in which he 
lives or that in which he was born 
as his country. The stronger pas- 
sion of his patriotism reverts to 
the latter, and must by educative 
means be weaned to a realization 
of unattained possibilities in the 
country of his adoption. One of 
the worst evils in this connection 
is the application of a qualifying 
word before the name American, 
such as German American or Irish 
American. 

No divided patriotism is possible; 
that pseudo-patriotism which is not 
rational but passionate, never dis- 
cerning danger within as 
quickly as from without, is but 
provincialism — that is, prejudice 
against the outsider, and is born of 
ignorance, 

The Spanish mob that wrecked 
an American consulate and tore the 


from 
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Patriotic Societies 


UNDERWOOD 


American flag 
American mob 


into pieces, and the 
that later burned the 
King of Spain in effigy, trailing the 
Spanish flag through our streets, 
committed essentially treasonable 
rather than patriotic acts; and these 
acts might well bring the nations 
into conflict. The hatred of other 
countries is no sure sign of the love 
of our own; for example, the Amer- 
ican hatred of England is most un- 
pardonable and most unjust. The 
stupidity of the King and of Lord 
North and the heroic deeds and 
assertion of great principles by our 
forefathers make us the rival of 
England to-day; while England, 
from her experience with us, learned 
the art of colonial government. The 
patriotism of our ancestors was not 
shown by bitter words but by deeds 
of valor, 

Another type of pseudo-pairiot- 
ism shows itself in the filibustering 
patriot (?) who holds it debasing to 
arbitrate questions of moment or 
make searching inquiry into the 
moral status of national action, and 
considers such as may believe in 
these ideas little less than treason- 
able citizens. The ideas of an 
investigator popularize patriotism, 
while those of the filibuster plebify 
patriotism. 

Our dangers are from within and 
not from without; our field is the 
domestic, not the international. 
Militarism, which has led the na- 
tions of Europe into a labyrinth of 
disorder, if we engage in it will 


surely check our mission among 
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He who thinks his coun- 
try acts wickedly and has the cour- 
age to say so, even though he be 
mistaken, acts patriotically. If his 
contention is true, what a debt his 
nation owes him! Patriotism and 
practical politics (the methods of 
the politician) are widely divide: 
entities. One is easily persuaded 
into thinking that the interest of his 
party and the interest of his coun- 
try are one and the same thing. 
Unrestricted immigration and uni- 
versal suffrage are the two great 
evils in our midst to enlist the at- 
tention of patriotic citizens, The 
former evil may, in time, be checked 
by the laborer under press of an 
overplus of labor; the latter can be 
put out of the way only by requir- 
ing a longer period of residence be- 
fore obtaining the right of suffrage. 
This immigrant menace brings us 
to the subject of patriotic societies, 
and suggests a possible failure in 
their efforts thus far, Of the thirty 
or more organizations the keynote 
seems clear; namely, “to foster true 
patriotism and love of country.” 
The newly-arrived immigrant, ac- 
the right of 
needs enlightenment on the respon- 
sibilities prematurely thrust upon 
him, and at present this is wholly 
lacking, He usually falls into the 
hands of unscrupulous party leaders, 
and is influenced by money or pre- 
judice to favor by his vote methods 
most likely to bring disaster upon 
a system of free government. The 
responsibilities of citizenship are 
unknown to him, nor is any effort 
put forth, by direct means, to in- 
struct him, He has neither time 
for, nor interest in, tablets, memo- 
rial statues or relics nor 
even in history itself,, whatever 
benefit his children may receive in 


nations, 


corded citizenship, 


arches, 
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the public schools from the interest 
fostered therein. 

It would seem, then, that the so- 
cieties of which we speak should 
aim at the enlightenment of the 
immigrant voter as the most im- 
portant object of their existence. 
Instruction in civics of the most 
elementary sort could not fail to do 
a vast amount of good, and thwart 
the efforts of the ward politician to 
further his own unholy aims. 

The demagogue is always in evi- 
dence in public preaching 
theories subversive to good govern- 


places 


ment and the preservation of good 
order. No listener is more attentive 
or more easily influenced than the 
stranger from a land of oppression, 
who is bitter with resentment 
against methods at work for cen- 
turies for the degradation of the 
lower classes. 

That something ought to be done 
to offset conditions seems 
unquestioned. Who should further 
such work more zealously than an 
organization which adopts as a part 
of its constitution a clause from 
Washington’s' Farewell Address,— 
“to provide institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, devel- 
oping an enlightened public opinion 
to perform the duties of American 
? The constitutions of the 
patriotic societies are expansive and 
lacking in uniformity; the keynote 
is dominant, yet the variation in the 
harmony is evident. 


these 


citizens” 


To maintain a social basis seems 
a prominent feature of these organi- 
zations, and it is true that the value 
of an association is, in a measure, 
benefited by its position in the social 
strata, for the plebity recognizes 
the touch of dignity in the member- 
ship of orders and _ societies as 
giving them standing and prestige. 
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The celebration of anniversaries of 


national importance is observed 
annually by these societies, chiefly 
by banquets, at which orators of 
prominence discourse on themes of 
historical interest to the descend- 
ants of men who helped make those 
events famous. The various social 
functions indulged in by societies 
of the feminine persuasion, ;accord- 
ing to press reports, are marked by 
elaborate dresses and display of 
jewels which befit the receptions of 
the aristocracy held for’ purely 
social reasons. That part of the 
constitution of one prominent or- 
ganization of women—‘“to promote 
sentiments of friendship and com- 
mon interest among members’’—is 
weekly accentuated to an undue 
extent, and causes the anticipation 
of the event to lose the significance 
which should attach to a society 
devoted to the upbuilding of a na- 
tion’s welfare. Then again, a so- 
ciety which is a close corporation— 
as close indeed as the secret orders 
and with similar tests for member- 
ship—which avows, in a rehearsal 
of its objects, “the creation of a 
popular interest in colonial history,” 
seems an anachronism. Is there 
not danger that such exclusiveness 
may thwart the purpose it is in- 
tended to advance, and cause the 
same distrust among the masses as 
was engendered by the famous 
Society of the Cincinnati? This 
society based its future membership 
upon a line of heredity, and in- 
spired the enmity of public-spirited 
men of national reputation to in- 
veigh against it, and later brought 
into being the Columbian Order or 
Order of Tammany. The enlist- 


ment of the interest of all properly 
qualified descendants of patriots is 
desirable, independent of their abil- 
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ity to pay dues and attend func- 
tions, and a tendency to restrict 
membership appears to be a danger 
to the perpetuity and valuable in- 
fluence of organizations that main- 
tain such notions, Another danger, 
too, seems to be a tendency to 
lapse into self-gratification if not 
self-glorification. Patriots of old 
were men and women who sacri- 
ficed, Their descendants often do 
not imitate these sacrifices, but 
merely praise them. 

The achievements of the patriotic 
societies in question are worthy 
of note and commendation. The 
greater part of them had their origin 
in the celebration of the centenary 
anniversaries of prominent Revolu- 
tionary events between 1875 and 
1890. To recite in detail the many 
really valuable ideas that have been 
carried out by the interest and vigor 
of the members of these societies 
would be 


unnecessary. In every 
part of our country monuments, 
statues and tablets have _ been 
erected. Sites and buildings have 
been purchased, and documents and 
records in great numbers rescued 
from oblivion, The interest of 


school children has been stimulated 
in matters allied to the history and 
growth of the country. The flag 
has been protected from uses pro- 
fane. The central government again 
and again has felt the force of pop- 
ular sentiment, aroused by these 
societies,, when suggestions have 
arisen threatening to lessen the 
regard for the deeds of our fore- 
fathers. 

In those parts of the country 
where exist no historic battlefields, 
and no material expression of the 
sacrifice of our founders can be 
seen, the coast-born descendants of 
patriots keep alive—and very much 
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alive—the ideas of devotion to 


liberty and freedom for which the 
nation stands. The achievements 
already manifest justify the exist- 
ence and show the mission of 
American patriotic societies. Like 
church organizations, their value 
will depend on the zeal of their 
members, 

Active work among immigrants 
in this land of heterogeneous 
population, the teaching of civics 
and the art of making a country 
great, is the noblest expression of 
patriotism. That we may be 
strong and great without martial 
power or mere bigness of territory 
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—strong in the might of justice 
and honor—great in the moral 
and civic qualities—is the crying 
need. 

We should impress the immigrant 
with the grandeur of our isolation 
from foreign entanglements, and 
the possession of an empire of un- 
limited extent. With our heritage 
of ancestral examples that stand for 
liberty, defended by law, and for an 
equality, based on actual character 
and not on accidental birth, these 
societies have an ample working 
capital sufficient to carry on a 
successful business of incalculable 
value, 





Nevertheless 


By CHARLES 


HANSON TOWNE 


Thou hast shown me the roads I must take, O Love, 
The roads that are steep and long 

Thou hast told me my heart must break, O Love, 
And forget its olden song. 


Nevertheless, though the way be rough, 
Though my heart shall break in twain, 
The road shall be sweet to my pilgrim feet, 

I shall choose Love's paths of pain! 


Thou hast shown me the wounds thou dost make, O 


Love, 


And thy crown with thorns inlaid; 
Thou hast told me the tears thou wilt take, O Love, 
Till the price of my joy is paid. 


Nevertheless, though thy wounds be sore, 
Though thy crown may pierce my brow, 
I shall let thee take my heart to break, 


For alone it ts breaking now! 








Five Thousand Miles for a Farm 


Diary of a Journey from the State of Massachusetts to the 
. Southwest as far as the Territory of Arkansas 


By Gerorce BILLINGs 


UGUST 27th, 1832—Started 
from Canton, Massachusetts, 
and travelled through Sharon, 
Wrentham, Franklin, Bellingham, 
Mendon, Upton, Grafton, Wor- 
cester, Leicester, Spencer, Brook- 
field, Palmer, Williamstown, Spring- 
field, Westville, Granville, 
September— Granby (state of 
Connecticut), Hartford, &c. Most 
of the above towns have a good 
soil,; and are well cultivated. I 
passed many fine farms, particu- 
larly in Worcester, Grafton, Upton, 
3rookfield, &c. The country after 
leaving the Connecticut river at 
Springfield begins to assume a hilly 
aspect as you travel toward West- 
field, at which place it becomes quite 


mountainous, yet in the valleys 
there are fine farms, with large 
stocks of cattle. This is a great 
country for butter & cheese. The 


country around Hartford & along 
the Connecticut down to its 
mouth has a rich soil and produces 
great crops of hay & grain. I ob- 
served large fields of broom corn, 
which had a beautiful appearance 
to the eye as one travelled along the 
road. While at Hartford I went to 
the Asylum for the deaf & dumb. 
The institution is situated on an 


river 


eminence commanding a full view 
of the surrounding country. 


The 
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scholars are orderly & well behaved 
& have a very neat and decent ap- 
pearance, The boys & 
separate apartments to study in. 
There is about an equal number of 
each sex—I saw Julia Brace, the 
girl who is deaf & dumb & blind. 
She is rather small in person, of a 
pale look & tolerable handsome. I 
saw her walk about, as well nearly, 
I thought, as though she could see. 
It was very interesting to see her 
way of communicating her ideas to 
her schoolmates & showed how 
great improvements the human fac- 
ulties are capable of. From Hart- 
ford I took passage in steamboat 
for New York, this in the summer 
& fall is a very pleasant voyage. 
Hellgate in 
Long Island sound is a great curi- 
osity to a stranger. It is sometimes 
dangerous for ships to attempt a pas- 
sage through without quite a strong 


girls have 


The passage through 


breeze. But steamboats pass in 
safety at all times except in very 
rough weather. As you approach 


New York through the sound you 
have a very fine view of it & of 
Brooklyn, situated on the island 
south of New York. When [I ar- 
rived the cholera had abated some, 
but still raged to quite an extent 40 
& 50 dying daily. This alarmed me 
some at first, but notwithstanding I 
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stopped here a few days to see the 
place & at last became quite uncon- 
scious about the cholera. How 
strange it is; when at a distance I 
was somewhat fearful, but in the 
midst of it I was perfectly at ease, 
fearing nothing, so it is familiarity 
with danger makes us fearless of its 
consequences. 

October—From New York I 
started for Pittsburg by iand & 
on foot, crossed the ferry at Jersey 
City, state of New Jersey, trav- 
elled through Newark, Camptown, 
Springfield, Morristown, Mendon, 
Chester, Easton (state of Pennsyl- 
vania), Bethlehem, Allentown, Ham- 


burg & other small towns to 
Rheveesburg, Jonestown, small 
towns to Harrisburg, capitol of 


Pennsylvania, seat of government. 
From Harrisburg to Carslile, Straus- 
burg, Vanetsburg, Greensburg to 
Pittsburg on the Ohio river, a dis- 
tance of 361 miles which I travelled 
in 12 days on foot. The country 
from New York Strawsburg, 
state of Penn, is generally level, 
more so than in New England, & 
the is richer. In some of the 
towns are large villiages, as New- 
ark in New Jersey, Easton in Penn, 
Allentown, Bethlehem, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg. The inhabitants through 
New Jersey & Penn are many of 
them of Dutch descent. They are a 
very neat, industrious, frugal peo- 
ple, they are good farmers, they 
raise much wheat, the land being 
very suitable for it. Some of them 
keep large dairies. Their houses & 
barnes are often made of stone or 
brick. They most all have what is 
called a spring house to keep milk 
in summer & for other uses. Their 
houses are small in general, their 
barns large & well filled with hay 
and grain & most of them have a 


to 


soil 
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lightning rod on them. In some 
places | saw threshing machines 
which would thresh out 100 bushels 
of wheat in a day. I saw at one 
house a dog performing the opera- 
tion of churning butter, which he 
was made to do with an ingenuity 
that would surprise a yankee as 
much as he might pretend to know. 
From Strausburg on west the coun- 
try becomes more uneven & broken 
till you arrive at Fanetsburg, when 
the Allegahney Mountains are in 
full view. They are a number of 
hills rising one above another like 
stairs, till at last you arrive at the 
top, where you can look either way 
for a great distance, a view from 
the top of those mountains is truly 
romantic & picturesque, here we see 
nature in some of her grandest 
works, here is a huge craggy rock 
overhanging your head, there a 
deep valley with a small rivulet 
rushing through its centre. All of 
which tends to lead the mind to 
contemplate on the wisdom & power 
of that Being who created all things. 
After crossing the mountains the 
country becomes gradually more 
level till you arrive at Pittsburg, 
which is situated on an alluvial bot- 
tom, where the Allegheny & Mo- 
nongahela rivers unite to form the 
Ohio. It is a place of great business 
of all kinds, but especially of the 
manufactory of iron into different 
articles of use. Many steam en- 
gines are built here, also steam- 
boats, flat boats, &c. There are in- 
exhaustible mines of stove coal here 
which will in time cause it to be an 
immense manufacturing place. The 
population at present is about 
30,000 including the suburbs. From 
this place I started for St. Louis by 
water, in steamboat Boston. The 


water was rather low & our prog- 
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Tess was rather slow on account of 
snags, sawyers & shoal places, & 
we could not run nights on account 
of the fog. Arrived at Cincinatti in 
4 days from starting. Passed many 
fine villiages, such as Beaver, 
Stubenville, Wheeling, Marietta, 
Pourtsmouth, Maynville, Ripley in 
the states of Ohio, Virginia & Ken- 
tucky. In those villiages one will 
find the inhabitants of the different 
states. The shrewd yankee, the 
frank & open hearted Virginian, the 
bold boasting Kentuckyian, each 
pursuing his favorite employment. 
The people of the West are less re- 
served in their manners than those 
of the East. They enter into con- 
versation more easily, less cerimoni- 
ous & soon to get acquainted with. 
The people are more on a level with 
each other as respects mauners & 
property. The polished gentleman 
converses freely with the poor rus- 
tic who dwells in his log cabin & 
often partakes with him in coarse 
fare, while travelling through the 
country. Cincinatti next to Pitts- 
burg is the greatest town in the 
west it contains about 30,000 peo- 
ple. It is a great place of travel for 
all the surrounding country. Here 
is always a great number of steam- 
boats loading and unloading, start- 
ing from & arriving at the place. 
There a large manuiactory—Here 
large iron works &c. When I 
arrived the cholera had just broken 
out from t1o to 15 died daily for 
some time. I did not make a long 
stop here—proceeded to St. Louis. 
Reached Louisville, Kentucky in 
2¥%, days from Cincinatti. Passed a 


number of very pretty towns on 
the river, Lawrensburg, Madison, 
Veney, Jeffersonville nearly oppo- 
site to Louisville, here the cholera 
From 8 to 10 died daily. 


was also. 
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I was obliged to stop 3 days on the 
boat, which could not get over the 
falls at this place, the water being 
too low & the canal was being re- 
paired. At last I took passage on 
the Don Juan Steamer for St. 
Louis. Proceeded down the river 
again passing by a pleasant little 
villiage quite often. It was not till 
after I left Louisville that I ob- 
served any cane brakes, about the 
same place I also saw first the cot- 
tonwood tree. The country on 
either side of the Ohio is in many 
places a fine level, rich soil, in others 
it is rugged, precipices from 100 to 
300 feet high close to the river 
bank. There are many caverns in 
those rocks, one in full view as you 
pass on the river, said once to have 
been the abode of a banditt of rob- 
bers. Between Louisville & St. 
Louis there are many fine villiages, 
some of them I will name. New 
Albany, Smithland, Paducha, 
Shawneetown, America, Golconda, 
&c. We had quite a pleasant trip 
till near the mouth of the Ohio 
when the cholera broke out on the 
steamer—most all were sick, 2 died 
with the disease—soon after the 
second death the pilot, by accident, 
run the boat aground on a sand bar. 
After trying 2 days to get off, could 
not as the river fell one foot in that 
time, leaving the boat almost on dry 
land. I concluded to leave the 
steamer & go to St. Louis by land, 
it being about 175 miles. So leaving 
my trunk in the care of the clerk, 
I was put on shore & started on 
foot through the woods about 4 
miles to the road. On my route I 
passed through the towns of Vienna, 
Brownsville, Rock Spring, Bellville 
&c. The country was level & much 
of it prairie. In some places the 
timber is very thin, so that grass 

















grows in it, this is called barrens, a 
term that means poor land, but it is 
a rich soil compared with the east- 
ern states, when cleared it yields 
good wheat & corn—The prairie is 
generally very rich & covered with 
tall grass to the height of about 3 
feet—This grass supports numerous 
herds of cattle during the greater 
part of the year & the farmers cut 
some of it green for winter use. To 
a stranger these prairies are a great 
curiosity they appear a perfect level, 
but in travelling over them you will 
find considerable hills of a gradual 
ascent. In the middle of some of 
the large ones you can scarcely see 
any trees except at a great distance. 
Some of them are so level that they 
are inundated in the spring & are 
of course unhealthy. The timbered 
country is very rich soil and is 
thought to be more healthy. In 
many places the trees are very large 
& tall & stand very thick, the oak, 
poplar, hickory, ash, mulberry, cu- 
cumber, cottonwood & hornbeam 
are the principle kinds of growth. 
The woods are free from under 
brush in many places. 
November—When I arrived at 
St. Louis the cholera had made 
great havoc for a place so small & 
was still raging severely 20 & 30 
died daily. The population is about 
7,000. I was creditably informed 
that upwards of 500 had died when 
I arrived. It is a place of much 
business, you will see here steam- 
boats from New Orleans, Pittsburg, 
Cincinatti, Jefferson City and Nash- 
ville. A branch of the American 
Fur Company is established at this 
place. I happened to be there when 
a party returned from a successful 
hunt to & beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. I saw several thou- 


sands of Beaver skins & witnessed 
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the operation of packing them. The 
hunters are a curious sort of being, 
a mixture of French, Indian & all 
other nations, they are hardy and 
robust, capable of undergoing great 
hardship with a patience truly sur- 
prising. I could relate tales of 
their suffering and hair breadth 
escapes that would be disbelieved by 
those who never saw them & con- 
versed with them. Their living is 
very simple, wild meat & occasion- 
ally flour, salt & tobacco—This is 
the whole of their fare & they in- 
formed me that they were scarcely 
ever sick, although they were con- 
stantly exposed to the weather, fre- 
quently wet for a week at a time. 
Their dress is almost wholly of deer 
skin & the fashion they wear it, gives 
them the appearance of Indians 
more than white men. Indeed they 
are almost as copper colored as an 
Indian caused by their exposure to 
the sun—Not liking the country 
about St. Louis & hearing fine 
stories about the territory of Arkan- 
sas I was tempted to go & see. 
I took passage from St. Louis down 
the Missippi river as far as a place 
called Cape Giradau, landed there, 
travelled through a town called 
Jackson in a southwest direction 
from St. Louis—Very few inhabi- 
tants, game plenty, deer, wolves, 
panthers, wild turkeys, raccoons & 
grey squirrels. The face of the 
country is uneven and rolling much 
like New England. The soil in the 
valleys is very fertile, producing 
cotten, tobacco & hemp in plenty. 
The hills have a poor soil & are not 
much cleared yet. Travelled on 
Southwest to a place called Green- 
ville in the territory of Arkansas. 
Continued on towards a place called 
Batesville, crossing Big & Little 
Black rivers, also Currant river all 
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branches of White river 
which empties into Arkansas river. 
At last I thought I had got far 
enough West I wheeled about & 
shaped my course toward St. Louis 
again. Which place I reached by a 
more northerly route than the one 
I came by. I passed through the 
lead regions, observed the way of 
digging the ore & refining it. Went 
through a place called St. Micheals 
or Fredericktown, arrived at the 
Missippi river at Herculaneum, 
crossed it at that place 4 miles 
above Karkaskia. Travelled up to 
St. Louis on the Illinois side of the 
river & crossed over to St. Louis. 
By chance I took passage in the 
steamboat Don Juan again back to 
Louisville. Had a pleasant passage 
up to Louisville, the disiance is 
about 600 miles which we covered 
in 8 days. The steamboats of the 
west have 2 decks for passengers, 
unlike those of the east. A deck 
passage as it is called is only one 
third as much as a cabin passage. 
In the former you board yourself, 
In the latter you are all found. The 
lime rock precipices on the Missippi 
are a curiosity to a stranger. They 
are, some of them, 250 or 300 feet 
high and have the appearance of 
having been worn by the water at 
some former period, leaving the 
rocks in all kinds of shapes, some 
places having the almost exact 
appearance of the front of some old 
ancient castle with windows & 
doors. Some of them in the shape 
of beasts and some of them in the 
human shape of gigantic size. 
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December—The people along the 
Missippi & Ohio rivers have a sal- 
low complexion in generai; they 
do not look.so robust & hearty as 
farther back in the country. It is 
probably caused by bad water & 


other causes which do not exist 
into the interior but a short dis- 
tance. At Louisville I landed again 


in the State of Indiana, travelled 
north west through the town of 
New Salem, from thence north 
easterly along the Ohio river 
through a very fertile country, 
passed through towns called Mount 
Sterling, Lexington, Madison, till I 
happened to find a farm to suit me 
about 34 miles from. Madison, 13 
miles from Veney, the Swiss settle- 
ment & 7 miles from the Ohio river 
& 42 miles from Cincinatti. The 
whole distance that I travelled to 
purchase my farm was about 2940 
miles. 

January & February 1833 — My 
journey home was nearly the same 
route that I went out by, except 
from Philadelphia to Boston by 
water. The distance I travelled to 
come home was about 1530 miles, 
making about 4470 miles—1162 of 
which I travelled on foot, viewing 
the country & observing the differ- 
ent ways, manners & customs of 
the people. During all of my jour- 
ney no accident or insult was of- 
fered me of any kind — For all of 
which & innumerable other favors I 
cannot be’ too thankful to the Being 
of Beings who preserves all things 
& in the multitude of his creatures 
deigned to preserve me also. 
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Canton Among the Blue Hills 


By Mary Stoyett Stimpson 











OPRSERVATORY, 


EVERAL years ago one of our 

most charming New England 

writers issued a volume en- 
titled “From Ponkapog to Pesth,” 
and, more recently, there has come 
from the same pen “Ponkapog 
Papers.” T. B, Aldrich states in his 
introduction of the one, “Ponkapog 
is the Indian name of a little 
New England village which scarcely 
merits a description”; and in the 
other, “The little Massachusetts 
settlement, nestled under the wing 
of the Blue Hills, has no illusions 
concerning itself, never mistakes the 
cackling of the bourg for the sound 
that echoes round the world, and no 
more thinks of rivalling great cen- 
tres of human activity than these 
slight papers dream of inviting com- 
parison between themselves and 
important pieces of literature.” It 
would seem the author assumed too 
little, for his slightest fragment will 
ever receive “praise and perusal,” 
while Ponkapog, the unpretentious, 
and Canton, the town corporate, are 
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entrancing bits of historic soil. 
Moreover, to such as love*to trace 
the beginnings of things, Blue Hills 
—the old Cheviot Hills of John 
Smith’s Journal—wilkfurnish a 
creditable list of civié and industrial 
benefactions which had their origin 
in this locality. 

The Massachusetts tribe of: In- 
dians, governed by Chief Chicatau- 
but, were in full and undisputed 
possession of all the country sur- 
rounding Massachusetts Bay when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
A year later the old Sachem signed 
a treaty with the English agreeing 
to the occupancy of Dorchester by 
them. His successors distributed 
other parcels, so that, when the 
General Court confirmed the deed of 
the Indians in 1637, ancient Dor- 
chester was the largest town in 
New England. Portions of this 
town were taken at intervals to 
form others, and in 1726 the South 
Precinct, containing the modern 
towns of Stoughton, Sharon and 
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Canton, with the lands beyond, was 
incorporated under the name of 
Stoughton, the name being selected 
in honor of Lieutenant Governor 
Stoughton, who was born in Dor- 
chester and who had a distinguished 
career. A graduate of Harvard and 
later a Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, where he received the degree 
Master of Arts, he left evidence of 
his interest in things educational by 
his gift of Stoughton Hall to Har- 
vard and land for school purposes 
to his native town, 

While the white men were making 
themselves homes and becoming 
landed proprietors in this section, 


was hospitably received in the wig- 
wams and who had already suc- 
ceeded in establishing a “praying 
town” in Natick. He gathered such 
of the Massachusetts tribe as 
had settled near the mouth of the 
Neponset River and requested “the 
good people of Dorchester” to give 
a tract of land whereon they might 
make permanent settlement and 
he have opportunity regularly to 
preach to them. Accordingly the 
Indian Plantation at Ponkapog, 
“not exceeding six thousand acres,” 
was granted in 1657, and became 
“the Second Praying Town.” These 
sons of the forest not only hunted, 











HOME OF THE POET T. B. 


so richly endowed by nature, the 
Indians were crowding into more 
restricted quarters. At this junc- 
ture “there came one preaching in 
the wilderness” to them—that won- 
derful man, the apostle Eliot, who 


ALDRICH AT PONKAPOG 


fished, helped the early settlers 
build their houses and gather their 
crops, but the more ambitious 
learned to prepare shingles and 
clapboards for the Boston market. 
Here, in the shadow of the Blue 
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Hills, John Eliot made the first 
Indian translation of the Bible— 
stupendous and eventful achieve- 
ment, Here, on Sunday mornings, 
the Red Men, at the roll of the 
drum, met in the church of their 
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ously well chosen it would seem, 
for he was yet well preserved when 
he died at the age of ninety-six, 
though the town annals gravely in- 
form us that “he was so small on 
the day of his birth that his parents 














UNITARIAN CHURCH, PASTOR, PARSONAGE AND VESTRY 


own building, and listened rever- 
ently to the preaching of the 
learned man who couched his mes- 
sages to them in simple language. 
From 1726 till the stormy days of 
the Revolution the history of 
Stoughton was similar to that of 
other early colonial towns. Many 
of the English customs were ad- 
hered to. The tithing-man was 
strict in his Sunday duties; the 
mortifying stocks must have pun- 
ished petty offenders, for there is 
extant a bill for repairing the same 
by one Preserved Lyon. Quaint 
old character he, this carpenter of 
olden days, and his name marvel- 





put him into a quart tankard and 
shut down the cover.” All houses 
boasted their tankards and decan- 
ters. Rum, gin, brandy were on 
the sideboard, while the careful 
housewife kept in some safe recep- 
tacle, on the high mantel, Abel Puf- 
fer’s Sure Cure for the Bite of a 
Rattlesnake, Though the remedy 
may have long since passed into 
disuse, the venomous reptiles still 
haunt this locality. 

If the general history of the com- 
munity was not unique, some of 
its individual characters were de- 
cidedly so. The oldest inhabitants 
of Canton, from the remembered 
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stories of their grandsires, will tell 
you of William Sherman, shoe- 
maker by trade, who became a 
well-to-do farmer of seventy acres, 
among whose lineal descendants 
may be mentioned John A, Logan, 
Chauncey Depew, Senators Hoar 
and Evarts, Secretary John Sher- 
man and William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, while his son became one of 
the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Roger Sherman 
learned the trade of his father and 
it is said that when he left Canton 
{about the time he attained his 
majority), he carried his kit on his 


lege, judge of the Superior Court, 
member of Congress, he was de- 
scribed by Jefferson as a man who 
“never said a foolish thing in his 
life,’ and John Adams declared that 
“he was one of the most sensible 
men in the world, with the clearest 
head and steadiest heart.” He was 
constant in his affection for his boy- 
hood home and often revisited it. 
They will linger over the life of 
Parson Samuel Dunbar, protegée of 
Cotton Mather, pupil at the Boston 
Latin School, graduate of Harvard, 
who, in his long ministry, preached 
eight thousand and fifty-nine ser- 














TRINITY CHURCH 


back and that he wheeled all -his 
worldly possessions in a wheelbar- 
row. But he lacked neither mental 
nor moral equipment, and in after 
years was a man of national im- 
portance, Treasurer of Yale Col- 


mons; whose prayers were ardent 
and to the point. Two fragments 
will bear quoting. When the Brit- 
ish fleet, under Lord Howe, was re- 
ported off the coast, meditating a 
descent on Boston, he prayed that 
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God “would put a bit in their 
mouths, and jerk them about, send 
a strong northeast gale, and dash 
them to pieces on Cohasset Rock.” 
Again, in a season of great anxiety, 
he prayed that God would let the 
Redcoats return to the land whence 
they came, “for thou knowest, O 
Lord, that their room is better than 
their company.” Aaron Bancroft 
(father of George Bancroft, the his- 
torian) will be mentioned, who 
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public) in the country. But matters 
musical in Canton demand far more 
than passing notice. Rev. Theron 
Brown says “the ancient town of 
Stoughton, which included the pres- 
ent Canton, was the cradle of New 
England psalmody,” and in 1786 
“the old Stoughton Musical Society, 
the earliest in New England and 
the harbinger of the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society,” was organized. 
Its first president, Elijah Dunbar, 











THE OLD FENNO 


startled the parish with his Arian 
beliefs; Peter Crane, gunmaker by 
trade, whose granddaughter, Mar- 
garet Fuller, later Marchioness 
D’Ossoli, began her brilliant career 
by writing Latin verses at. the age 
of eight. The dignified Elijah Dun- 
bar, who taught the first singing- 
school, was prominent in founding 
the first musical society and the 
first library (for the good of the 








HOUSE, 1704 

had learned to read music while in 
Harvard College. A dozen years 
after he formed his singing class, 
William Billings, who was destined 
to become the leading musical di- 
rector and organizer of his 
America, had a flourishing school. 
And when the “Stoughton Collec- 
tion” was published in 1828, Canton 
names were frequent in the index 
of authors. It was Mr. James Bazin 


day in 
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of Canton who, among many curi- 
ous and wonderful things, invented 
the pocket pitch pipe about 1800. 
When Peter Lyon “set the psalm,” 
a larger, clumsy implement was 
used. Harmony is not always 
found in and about the singing- 
seats—thus we hear of personal 
prejudices arising over certain 
hymns selected; read of elderly 
parishioners stalking out of church 
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exact spot on which the Adams 
House now stands). At the time of 
the Revolution Doty was master of 
the house which was to make “Can- 
ton prominent in the affairs of the 
province,” for in this ancient, gam- 
brel-roofed, big-chimneyed dwell- 
ing “was held the first meeting in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
to oppose the tyranny of Great 
Britain.” The late D, V. T. Hun- 








THE OLD-TIME TOWN HALL, 


when the unhallowed sounds of 
flute and bass viol were heard. 
Many of the “sings” were held at 
the different taverns, Endicott’s, 
Vose’s, May’s, Capen’s, Belcher’s, 
the Eagle Inn and the old Cherry 
Tavern. But chief interest centers 
about Doty’s Tavern, presided over 
by genial Colonel Tom Doty, who 
was in 1760 landlord of Lamb’s 


Tavern in Boston (situated on the 











LONG SINCE REPLACED BY A FINE MODERN BRICK BUILDING 


toon says, in his excellent history of 
Canton: “The Doty Tavern, where 
the delegates from the _ several 
towns and districts in Suffolk first 
met, and from which place they ad- 
journed to meet at the house of 
Richard Woodward at Dedham, 
and finally at the house of Daniel 
Vose of Milton, where the memor- 
able ‘Suffolk Resolves’ were passed 
—was built in early days. A mar- 
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quis slept beneath its roof; a gen- 
eral planned within its walls the 
freedom of a nation; and a destined 
president of the United States, 
John Adams, baited his horse there. 
There was no stagedriver so ig- 





REV. 


BRADLEY GILMAN 
CLASSMATE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


norant as not to know where Doty’s 
Tavern was. He it was who kept 
the best viands, and could mix the 
best glass of grog of any landlord 
in all the country around. His inn 
was the centre of gossip; around 
his capacious hearth were wont to 
congregate on winter evenings the 
village wiseacres, to discuss over 
pipe and bowl questions pertaining 
to town and province.” This val- 
ued landmark was burned some fif- 
teen years ago to the great sorrow 
of antiquarians. 

The Suffolk Resolves, drafted 
there by General Warren and fi- 
nally passed, were carried to Phila- 
delphia by Paul Revere where they 
were approved by the Continental 
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Congress. It was not long before 
hostilities were rife “twixt royal 
troops and patriots, and the great 
revolutionary struggle was inaugu- 


rated. Paul Revere had learned the 
goldsmith’s trade in his father’s 
shop after leaving school. *He was 


clever with the pencil, skilful with 
the graving tool and artistic in his 
tastes, and speedily made a name 
for design and workmanship in gold 
and silverware of every description. 
The cups, the spoons, the pitchers, 
the mugs, the pots, the kettles and 
other things which he designed and 
made are among the most beautiful 





~ MRS. REBECCA FOSTER GILMAN 


and precious heirlooms now stand- 
ing on the sideboards of old New 
England families. He taught him- 
self the art of copperplate engrav- 
ing, and then, fired by the political 
heat of the time, as the crisis of the 


* From The Bell’s Own Story, by Rev. Edward Abbot 
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Revolution drew near, he became a 
cartoonist. He was the Thomas 
Nast—the “Judge”—the Opper—of 
his day. The next step to 
drawing political cartoons in ridi- 
cule of George the Third and his 
agents in America was to take up 
active service in the cause of colo- 
nial independence. He joined the 
Sons of Liberty. He became a con- 
fidential bearer of dispatches to 
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ships which were ordered by the 
government after the Revolution; 
and he furnished the brass and cop- 
per work for the famous frigate 
“Constitution.” -In 1801 he became 
a summer resident of Canton, and, 
having bought “the old government 
powder mill property on the east 
branch of the Neponset River, es- 
tablished a copper rolling mill and 
foundry for casting bells and can- 








THE ELDERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


New York, Philadelphia and other 
points of importance. . . . On 
one of his messenger visits to Phila- 
delphia he studied up the structure 
and operation of powder mills, and 
before the Revolution was fairly 
under way was experimenting in 
the casting of cannon. . He 
was the armor-plate contractor of 
his day, and rolled thirty thousand 
pounds of sheet copper for the gun- 


non. From one foundry or the 
other, and from his hands, came the 
sheets of shining metal with which 
the dome of the (Massachusetts) 
State House was coppered.” Busi- 
ness of the Revere Copper Com- 
pany in Canton was conducted by 
him or -by some -lineal descendant 
for an entire century, lacking a few 
months. ‘The little. wooden house 
in which’ he lived still stands and 
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among his relatives may be found 
the original Stuart and Copley por- 
traits of Revere and his wife, pieces 
of his colonial furniture, and such 
interesting documents as the ac- 
count of his midnight ride,—in his 





DISTRICT ATTORNEY THOMAS E. GROVER 


own handwriting; an order for mili- 
tary equipments from Benedict Ar- 
nold (when the latter was in good 
standing) and a letter from Robert 
Fulton ordering sheets of copper 
for his steamboats. 

It was to Canton that the distin- 
guished military hero, Richard 
Gridley, had retired at the age of 
sixty-two, to spend the remainder 
of his life in country quiet. He had 
commanded His Majesty’s army at 
the siege of Louisburg, had fought 
by the side of Wolfe at Quebec, but 
his sympathies and _ convictions 
were with the patriots and he 
stepped once more into service as 
Major General and Chief Engineer 
of the Patriot army. His private and 
public career were enviable and a 
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handsome monument in his meni- 
ory has been erected by the citizens 
of Canton. Huntoon eulogized him 
as “one of the most distinguished 
military characters of New Eng- 
land,—renowned for personal brav- 
ery, a skilled artillerist, a scientific 
engineer, a prominent actor in the 
great events of our country’s his- 
tory.” 

Canton is the birthplace of Com- 
modore John courteous: 
gentleman and a bright star in the 
United States naval service, whose 
dying words, “I am ready,” were 
fitting for one who had devoted his 
whole life to the service of his coun- 
try, one who had never been found 
inattentive to her calls, 

In 1797 the town of Stoughton 
was divided and, strangely enough, 


Downes, 





THE LATE JESSE FENNO 


the older and longer established 
part did not retain the old name, 
but at the suggestion of Elijah 
Dunbar accepted the not very dis- 
tinctive one of Canton, and its first 
representative to the Great and 
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General Court was Elijah Crane, 
afterwards Major General of the 
First Division of the Massachu- 
setts militia, 

Transportation is no small ques- 
tion in a new country. Silas Kins- 
ley was the pioneer in transporting 
luggage before the days of railroads 
and his son, Rufus Bent Kinsley, 
was the founder of the Kinsley 
Express, which was afterwards con- 
solidated with the Adams Express. 
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vals, their ascending smoke mark- 
ing the spots of prominent indus- 
tries. 

The Kinsley Iron and Machine 
Company, established in 1787 by 
Leonard & Kinsley, where muskets 
were made for the government in 
1812, is yet in active operation and 
employs nearly three hundred peo- 
ple. 

The Eureka Silk Manufacturing 
Company, is not only one of the 





KANTON KAMERA KLUB DOING “FIELD WORK” 


Convenient water power has 
always made Canton a manufac- 
turing centre. Iron implements, 
steel, copper, cotton, silk, wool, 


yarn were all made many years ago 
in this locality. Most of the enter- 
prises of fifty and a hundred years 
ago are still carried on and the 
whirr of machinery can be heard on 
every side, while tall chimneys 


tower above the buildings at inter- 





largest but one of the most success- 
ful of its kind in the country. 
Started nearly seventy years ago, 
its output steadily increases, and its 
dyeing department always holds the 
attention of visitors who are inter- 
ested in the nicety of colorings. 

A visit to the fine brick building 
on Chapman street of the Knitted 
Mattress Company will reveal the 
fact that they are kept busy filling 
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CHERRY TAVERN, A FAMOUS OLD TIME HOSTELRY 


is that they are the only textile 


orders for hotels, asylums, hospitals 
in the world in which the 


and sleeping cars, for their stuffed fabric 
beds are known to be thoroughly woof is not twisted. 





OF THE SUFFOLK RESOLVES 


THE DOTY TAVERN, BIRTHPLACE 


The first braided fishing lines in 
the United States were made in 
Canton by Mr. George Mansfield, 


hygienic. An item of interest re- 
garding the padding for tables and 
stairs made in this establishment 
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who is~ yet. manufacturing them. 
The mill is in a beautiful*spot not 
far from the Sharon line. 

The Draper Brothers Company 
have not only a finely equipped 
plant as to spindles, mules, cards 
and knitting machines but a one 
hundred and fifty horse power Har- 
ris and Corliss engine and dynamo 
which can supply five hundred 
lights. For two or three genera- 
tions the Drapers have been en- 
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some fifteen years. After the death 
of Mr. Draper and the consequent 
dissolution of this firm,Mr, Draper’s 
children continued business at the 
old Canton Mills at the corner, 
while Mr. Sumner went into busi- 
ness for himself. The latter has 
been identified with the commer- 
cial, ecclesiastical and musical life 
of the place during his long and 
busy hfe and is a mine of informa- 
tion on matters historical. 














PONKAPOG POND 


gaged in Canton manufactures. It 
was in 1851 that James Draper of 
Melbourne, England, who had set- 
tled with his family in Canton, 
organized with his brother Thomas, 
who had previously manufactured 
knit goods in Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, the manufacturing of woolen 
goods. Later, James Draper be- 
came associated with George Fred 
Sumner and this partnership lasted 





The box factory gives employ- 
ment to many hands and the pay 
roll is distributed for the most part 
among resident workers, Mr. Fran- 
cis Dunbar, its proprietor, has 
served the town many times as 


selectman and was recently ap- 
pointed postmaster, 

Khaki cloth is made by the 
Springdale Finishing Company. 


Canvas from the mills is here dyed 
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to make uniforms for the gov- 
ernment contracts. The coloring 
process is intricate and delicate, 


somewhat like the developing of 
photographs, so many solutions and 
dryings and steamings must the 
canvas pass ere it reaches the 
proper condition to resist the hot 
sun, rain and dust which would 
otherwise cause it to fade. Heavy 
orders were filled here for the Japa- 
nese government in the late war. 
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lic-spirited citizen, an eloquent 
speaker and a vigorous advocate of 
all good causes. He gave the land 
on which the town hall stands, was 
always generous in public benefac- 
tions, was a communicant and an 
ardent supporter of the Orthodox 
Church. Since his death the Rising 
Sun works have been carried on 
with equal energy and business acu- 
men by his eldest son, Abner 
Morse, 














VIEW FROM WAMPATUCK COUNTRY CLUB 


The Rising Sun _ stove polish 
manufactory—the largest in the 
world—was founded by Hon, Eli- 
jah A. Morse, whose death some 
years ago was a great loss to the 
town. He established the business 
as a young man and by indomitable 
energy and keen insight built it up 
rapidly to its present size and pros- 
perity. Mr. Morse was a very pub- 





The Canton “Journal,” Horatio 
L. Cate editor and _ proprietor, 
boasts a long and honorable career. 
Founded in 1876, it has always 
stood for the best interests of the 
town and has had the loyal support 
of its citizens. E. B. Thorndike was 
for many years its editor and later 
P. M. Leavitt was associated with 
him in its business interests. In 
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1893 Mr, Leavitt become sole pro- 
prietor and editor, continuing thus 
until a year or so ago. Canton re- 
ceives all the great city dailies still 
damp from the press, yet the local 
sheet has a flavor all its own and, 





THE LATE HON. ELIJAH MORSE, M. C, 


locally at least, vies with its greater 
tivals in uniqueness and interest. 
“The old stone viaduct,” over 
which the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad passes on its 
way to Providence, was one of the 
wonders of its day and is still 
pointed out as a fine example of 
engineering skill. Built of granite 
in 1834, it is not merely a thing of 
beauty but has remained in perfect 
condition all these years, during 
which it has been subjected to 
diverse tests never dreamed of by 
its makers. Intended only for a 
single track, it has yet stood the 
extra demands of modern traffic 
without even the starting of mortar. 
And who were the men who left 
such creditable work behind them? 


William Gibbs McNeill, a graduate 
of West Point, later a Major Gen- 
eral in Rhode Island at the time of 
Dorr’s Rebellion, was the chief 
engineer, while none other than 
Major George Washington Whis- 
tler (father of the late noted artist) 
—the lovable, talented civil engineer 
who stood always first in his draw- 
ing class at West Point, and whose 
ability to render music on the flute 
brought him the nickname of 
“Pipes,” was assistant and consult- 
ing engineer. West Point gradu- 
ates were scarce in those days and 
Whistler was sent for to direct the 
building of the railroad between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, for 
which labor he was decorated with 
the order of St. Anne. 

Some years ago Canton lost a 





OLIVER S. CHAPMAN 


deeply beloved citizen in the person 
of Mr. Oliver Chapman. Generous 
with his time, energy and purse, 
seeking only the good of the town, 
this man worked constantly to fur- 
ther all enterprises which benefited 
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the residents, Most especially did 
he labor toward the embellishment 
of the cemetery where there is 
scarcely a rod which does not show 
the result of his personal care and 
good judgment. No sketch of Can- 
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the “Fenno House,” 
1704 by John Fenno, an 
ancestor of Jesse Fenno, who died 
recently at the age of eighty-three, 
beneath the roof which had shel- 
tered his kin for over two hundred 


visitors, is 
built in 














THE OLD PAUL REVERE HOUSE 


ton would be complete without 
more than passing reference to this 
cemetery whose beauty has made it 
renowned throughout the state. In 
addition to its natural advantages 
the people have made it a matter 
of special pride to enhance all these. 
Benjamin Huntoon, a beloved old- 
time pastor and progressive citizen, 
was like Mr. Chapman, tireless 
in his efforts to arouse interest 
and obtain appropriations. General 
Dearborn of Roxbury, who laid out 
the cemeteries at Mount Auburn 
and Forest Hills, evidenced here, 
once more, his good taste and skill. 

One of the oldest houses, which 
is always regarded with interest by 





years, Mr, Fenno had served on the 
school committee for more than 
fifty years. A famous story-teller, 
of cheery disposition, he was a 
favorite with young and old. 

One of Canton’s most popular 
and honored institutions of recent 
origin is the Wampatuck Country 
Club, which was founded in 1900 
and now owns nearly eighty acres 
in one of the town’s most beautiful 
situations, A three thousand dollar 
clubhouse on the brow of a noble 
hill overlooking a lake and a most 
entrancing view, a fine six hole golf 
course, tennis courts, trap shooting, 
canoeing and woodland walks and 
drives amid sylvan solitudes are 
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some of the privileges which its 
members enjoy. The club’s member- 
ship is a most democratic one, all 
citizens of the town, male or female 
being eligible; it has a considerable 
waiting list and is in a_ very 
prosperous condition, Among the 
founders of the club were Charles 
H, Eager, Thomas B. Draper, Wal- 
ter S. Draper, Joel M. Bense, Willis 
Shepard, James S, Perkins, J. Dan- 
forth Dunbar and Herbert L. 
Fenno. Herbert L. Fenno is its 
present president and Benjamin 
Morse its secretary, 

Another Canton club of note is 


club has in its archives many hun- 
dred splendid photographs taken by 
its members all over the world, 
among which may be found all the 
historic and beautiful spots in its 
home town. Most of the illustra- 
tions which accompany this article 
are the product of this club. Mr. 
Frederic Endicott, for many years 
its president, is also an enthusiastic 
member of the Appalachian Club 
and has climbed and. photographed 
most New England peaks of note. 
During his busy life as a civil engi- 
neer Mr. Endicott has yet found 
time to render service in positions 

















THE OLD STONE VIADUCT, BUILT BY 


the Kanton Kamera Klub, which 
“considers first, sociability; second, 
discussion of topics of the day; 
third, photography.” That the last 
is by no means a negligible quantity 
is evidenced by the fact that the 
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of trust and honor in his native 
town. He served for many years as 
its superintendent of schools and 
introduced many wise measures in 
the various grades. His brother, 
the late William Endicott, was a 
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CANTON, 


valued instructor in the Boston 
schools during almost all his life 
and the Endicott School near Frank- 
lin Park takes its name in_ his 
honor. The Endicott name is one 
which has been honored in Canton 
since its very earliest history. The 
late Hon. Charles Endicott is 
‘spoken of by many residents as a 
man who in his long life did much 
for the town, a singulariy able 
orator, a wise counsellor, a man 
learned in the law and a dignified 
official in the capacities of state 
treasurer and tax commissioner. 

The picturesque old stone mill 
below the viaduct, known locally as 
“the old stone factory,” is now occu- 
pied by the Neponset Woolen Com- 
pany, makers of carriage cloths. 
Half a century ago it was a cotton 
mill of good size for those days, and 
it marks the entrance of the Wattles 
name into Canton annals, a name 
that has ever since been prominent 
in town affairs. The Wattles inter- 
est in the old stone mill has passed, 
but L. R. Wattles & Company now 
do a thriving business in the manu- 
facture of sizing for cotton yarns 
at Canton Junction, and Mr. Joseph 
W. Wattles has been and is still 
active in the promotion of Canton’s 
interests. He was a tactful and 
vigorous worker for the establish- 
ment of the Blue Hill Street Rail- 
way, the Codperative Bank, and the 
Canton Junction postoffice. Mr. 
Wattles has been several times 
chairman of the board of selectmen, 
and a member of the state legisla- 
ture where he was prominent in the 
committee on banking. 

Governor Guild has lately hon- 
ored Judge Thomas E, Grover with 
the appointment of district attorney 
for Norfolk county. He has honored 
Norfolk county, too, say the Can- 
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ton people who have known the 
Judge all his life. Judge Grover 
was for many years trial justice in 


Canton and his is a familiar figure 


as chairman of the republican town 
committee and moderator of the 
town meetings, where his fairness 
and wisdom have made him accept- 
able to all parties, He is known far 
and wide as an able and learned 
lawyer, a wit and a story-teller, and 
a man of literary tastes. His pleas- 
ant home has been the scene of 
many literary and musical gather- 
ings, for Mrs. Grover is an accom- 
plished musician, 

At the Unitarian parsonage on 
Chapman street one meets in the 
persons of the successful clergy- 
man and his wife authors as well. 
Mrs. Rebecca Foster Gilman has 
published two books and writes on 


varied topics for magazines and 
papers. Five or six popular vol- 
umes bear the name of Bradley 
Gilman as author on their title 
pages. Mr. Gilman has written 
many exceptionally clever short 


stories, more of which are continu- 
ally in demand among leading edi- 
tors and publishers, 

And so one might go on with the 
people of the present day as with 
those of the past and find a long list 
of names which deserve mention as 
being those of men and women who 
are widely known in literature, art, 
politics, finance and philanthropy, 
who have done and are doing much 
toward the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. Perhaps I have mentioned 
enough to show the type and need 
only add that these are representa- 


tive names, chosen somewhat at 
random from many equally de- 
serving. 


It is not possible in the scope of 
a magazine article to more than 
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touch on the historic interest and 
the present day advantages of a 
place like this, an ancient yet mod- 
ern town, teeming with New Eng- 
land life. Yet if some day a 
reader would learn more, would 
fain make a pilgrimage through a 
country of marvelous variety and 
beauty, let him seek the region of 
which I have spoken and if he finds, 
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fortunately, the same affable hosts 
and charming story-tellers which 
the writer did, he will soon lose 
himself in the glamour of the 
events described, and will under- 
stand why the shoulders square 
and the tones become vibrant 
with affection and pride, when the 
long roll of honor for Canton is 
called. 
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The National Society of N. E. Women 


BY MISS E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY, JUANITA LELAND, COMMITTEE MAGAZINE WORK 


The country is astir with women’s clubs, 
their aims and achievements, and even the 
most skeptical are brought to acknowledge 
that these achievements have been of a 
most satisfactory nature. Some were or- 
ganized as entirely local affairs, but 
through federation have become really na- 
tional; others were of national interest 
from their inception, and of these the 
above named society holds a prominent 
place. 





MRS. D. FREDERIC POTTER 
PRESIDENT OF COLONY TWO BUFFALO 


The name “National” combined with 
“New England” carries a glad welcome 
with it, especially in locations remote from 
New England, where live thousands of 
our representative people, descendants 
from the “good old stock,” whose desire 
has long been to become associated with a 
fraternity where old New England, its 
customs, legends and hospitalities, would 
be preserved in reminiscence as well as in 
literature. 

While this society resembles the Revo- 
lutionary societies in being patriotic and 
representing the old colonial stock, still it 


carries a closer family tie, bringing to- 
gether in the fraternity those that claim 
that little cold corner of our Republic as 
their birthplace. 

The early settlers of that location went 
there for principles of freedom in religion 
and to build up homes where these sturdy, 
wholesome principles could develop in 
future generations. Greed for gain and 
territorial power was not their aim, as was 
the case of many of the settlers who sub- 
sequently occupied the lands further south. 
And we find this spirit of sturdy New 
England principles prevailing wherever the 
New Englander resides. 

The society was organized eleven years 
ago and is fast becoming influential and 
far-reaching. We have a splendid report 
from California, but regret the president’s 
picture did not reach us in season for in- 
sertion in this issue. 

The month of January has been a very 
pleasant one socially in the Parent Society. 
The second of the literary afternoons was 
held at headquarters, Delmonico’s, on Jan- 
uary 17th, and was largely attended by 
members and guests. The program under 
the direction of the chairman of the Lit 
erary Committee, Mrs. Homer I. Ostrom. 
was well carried out. Papers were read 
by members of the society. Mrs. Alexan- 
der Cook took for her subject “The Ros- 
trum of the Rock,” Mrs. Ostrom spoke of 
“A New England Shrine” and presented 
her points with clearness and strength. 
The New England Glee Club, conducted 
by Miss Sallie Frothingham Akers, sang 
old hymns and songs especially selected 
for the occasion, the soloist being Miss 
Elizabeth Oberhausen. 

On January 24th the society celebrated 
its eleventh birthday. The assembly room 
was hung with flags and red and white 
carnations decorated the tea table, which 
were presided over by Mrs. Thos. Aber- 
nethy Fair, Mrs. Charles Park Logan, Mrs. 
Philip Carpenter, president of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Mrs. Alfred Mills Judson. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stevens, was assisted in re- 
ceiving by the two vice presidents, Mrs. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward and Mrs. 


Charles Gilmore Kerley and Mrs. Daniel 
Frederic Potter, president of Colony 
Two. 


Her other officers and committee ren- 
dered most valuable assistance. Among 
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these we mention Miss Florence Labouisse 
Adams, who was as usual most efficient 
as chairman of House Committee; Mrs. 
Edward Austin Tuttle, Mrs. John Gould 
Noble, Miss Lizzie Law, Mrs. James A. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Thomas H. Whitney, Mrs. 
Theodore F. McDonald, Miss Eveline T. 
Parker, Mrs. John E. Weeks, Mrs. Augus- 
tus C. Dexter, Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Fort, Mrs. George S. 
Andrews, Miss Juanita K. Leland, Mrs 
Howard M. Nesmith, Mrs. William 3B: 
Sageman and Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, who 
was represented by Miss Lindley. To the 
regret of all Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was 
not able to be present. 

The social element of “ye olden time” 
was not wanting and the representation of 
the society outnumbered all previous 
gatherings. Miss Marie de Haas Noble 
was the soloist, and rendered her classic 
selections in a most charming manner and 
sweet voice, showing a high degree of cul- 
tivation. Miss Beaman’s orchestra was 
heard with much applause and apprecia- 
tion. 

There was a_ splendid representation 
from the various colonies including in 
several instances the presidents. San 
Francisco, Colony Ten, was represented by 
Mrs. George W. Percy. 

This colony was formally organized May 
1oth, 1905, in the parlors of the St. Francis 
Hotel, by Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, chair- 
man of Colonies Committee. The interest 
had been set afoot several weeks previous 
to this date by Mrs. Eugené Chauvet, 
who though not a New Englander was 
happy to render this service to the cause; 
as a consequence the ladies were in a 
receptive mood for the interests Mrs. 
Coe had to _ present. The meeting 
was preceded by a luncheon given to 
twenty-two guests, including thirteen club 
presidents and some of the leading New 
England women of San Francisco. The 
table decorations were red and white car- 
nations and maidenhair fern. The presi- 
dents of local clubs, not themselves New 
England women, expressed great interest 
in the new organization, and promised to 
give notices of it in their meetings and to 
foster it in every way. 

A reception followed the luncheon, at 
which Mrs. Coe explained in detail the 
purposes of the colony, and the achieve- 
ments of the Parent Society. She also 
paid a tribute to the people assembled for 
their friendly reception of her, and ex- 
pressed a hope that she might meet them 
in New York at some of the society’s 
meetings. Mrs. Coe’s charming personality 
won all hearts, and through her executive 
ability the new organization started in the 
right path. Nearly a hundred women lis- 


tened with pleasure to her comprehensive 
address. 

Officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. John F. Swift, 844 Valencia 
street; first vice president, Mrs. Fernando 
Pfingst; second vice president, Mrs. John 
Jay Scoville; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Jennie Partridge, 3142 21st street; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Wesley T. Gor- 
ham, 1824 Vallejo street; treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry C. Bunker; managers, Mrs. Austin 
Sperry, Mrs. James Tucker, Mrs. Wm. 
Boericke, Mrs. John Bakewell, Oakland; 
Mrs. A. E. Bradley, Miss Sarah Hamlin, 
Mrs. John T. Dare. 

The new colony numbers now sixty, and 
nearly two hundred have signified their 
intention of joining. Two meetings have 
been held since, at the California Hotel 
and the California Club House, when the 
constitution and by-laws were adopted, and 
the California Club House was adopted as 
a permanent meeting place. It has a beau- 
tiful hall and a convenient kitchen. The 
colony numbers among its membership 
many of the leading club women of San 
Francisco. 

Colony Two each year has honored the 
anniversary gathering of the Parent So- 
ciety by sending her president as guest. 
Mrs. Potter, whose picture, with little 
Frederic, appears in this issue, brought 
glad tidings of prosperity and fraternal in- 
terests from the Buffalo Colony. As Buf- 
falo was the first colony organzied, the 
Parent Society looks to it as a radiatory 
point of strength and helpfulness the same 
as the eldest child of any family is ex- 
pected to be a model in leadership. In 
this case no disappointment has been ex- 
perienced. 

The Parent Society knows that the 
members will so weld themselves to be- 
come of the right metal, as it were, that 
there will never be a duty too great nor a 
burden too heavy for the descendants of 
the loved and honored states to cheerfully 
and nobly perform, as did the women in 
early Mayflower days. 

Mrs. Potter reports as follows: “This 
year, for the first time, we have had a 
literary program of continuity; subject, 
‘New England,Women. At the January 
meeting Mary Lyon was ably and charm- 
ingly discussed by Miss Chamberlain, a 
member and a daughter of Mrs. William 
A. Chamberlain, one of the charter mem- 
bers and a former secretary. A poem on 
Mary Lyon was read by Dr. Lillian Craig 
Randall. Music and readings are always 
a feature of each meeting, refreshments 
are served, often of a New England flavor, 
such as hot spiced cider and doughnuts, 
mcm kl served from fruit bowls cut 
from pumpkins, 

















“In Colony Two we earnestly and hon- 
estly try to live up to the rules outlined 
in our constitution, and we find it a just 


guide. May we so grow and live, and so 
live and grow, that we may add honor to 
the name of our forefathers, leaving a line 
of strength and truth for our children and 
children’s children.” 

Georgianna Field Potter 
president of Colony Two, is a native of 
Quincy, Mass., coming from old Puritan 
stock on all lines of ancestry. She married 
Daniel Frederic Potter of Braintree, Mass., 
and moved to Buffalo, N. Y. The little 
lad in the picture is Frederic, Jr., whose 
birthplace is Buffalo, of thoroughly New 
England type, the result of so inherent a 
New England ancestry. 

Mrs. Potter is a charter member of 
Colony Two, and has been an officer for 
four years, assisting ably in the growth of 
Colony Two, from early days of organiza- 
tion. 

Montclair, Colony 


(neé Field) 


Three of New Eng- 
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land Women, met on Thursday, January 
18th, at the home of Mrs. Ogden Brower. 
Mrs. Frederick Lovejoy, vice president, 
presided in the absence of the president, 
Miss Rand, who is spending the winter in 
California. 

A card party for the benefit of the dis- 
trict nurse fund will be held February 
22nd at the residence of Mrs. William G. 
Frost, 80 Upper Mountain avenue. Miss 
Catherine Lawrence, the present district 
nurse, was engaged for another year. 

This colony joined the New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs last year, 
and its representative at the fall meeting 
of the Federation, Mrs. James M. Trimble, 
read an interesting report of that meeting. 

Before this article goes to press the 
Parent Society will have had its election 
and chosen its officers for the coming year. 
No anxiety is in evidence among the 


members generally, as they feel the “coun- 
try is safe,” whichever ticket goes 
through. 
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Times have changed since the people of 
the Atlantic states “went west,” and when 
Kentucky drew the bulk of its population 
from the older states. The state now 
seems to be, as Daniel Webster once said 
of New Hampshire, “a state which is good 
to emigrate from,” for the last national 
census shows over 600,000 Kentucky born 
people resident in other states of the 
Union, of which New England has a gen- 
erous share. The citizens of Louisville 
have discovered their alliance with these 
“Blue Grass” natives, and have planned to 
invite them all home again next June. 
While the city takes the initiative in the 
movement the whole state is already active 
in co-operation, and the plans already ma- 
tured contemplate an “Old Home Week” 
June 13-17 which is expected to surpass any 
similar celebration yet held even in New 
England. Every county in the state is to 
have headquarters at Louisville where all 
home comers are to be registered and 
receive a characteristic welcome. Henry 
Watterson will speak the formal “all hail,” 
but a long list of equally well known na- 
tives of the state but of national fame will 
join in the welcome. One day will be de- 
voted to the memory of Stephen Collins 
Foster, who wrote “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” Thousands of school children 


will sing the famous song, and have raised 
$6,000 to pay for a statue to the poet, by 
Miss Enid Yandell, a native of the state. 
It will be unveiled at Louisville on “Fos- 
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but will be placed later in the 

Frankfort. Another special 
“Daniel Boone Day” and a 
statue, presented by Col. C. C. Bickell will 
be unveiled. Old-time sports in all the 
Louisville parks will be the feature of the 
day, and huskings, apple-parings, sewing 
bees, etc., will supplement a big “Vir 
ginian Reel” with a thousand couples on 
a raised platform. Saturday will be 
“Greater Kentucky Day” will have bar- 
becues, campfires, etc., with a generous 
provision of native oratory. On Sunday 
all the Louisville pulpits will be filled by 
returned emigrant clergymen and the re- 
ligious basis of the prosperity of the state 
will have full recognition. ‘Transportation 
arrangements are well in hand for reduced 
rates, ample stop-over privileges, and side 
trips all over the state. Various other 
centres will arrange for the welcome and 
entertainment of their local visitors, and 
the whole state will keep open house as 
long as guests appear. The general plan 
and arrangements are under the manage- 


ter Day” 
capitol at 
event will be 


ment of the Commercial Club of Louis- 
ville, with Col. R. S. Brown as chairman. 
All ex-Kentuckians are invited to send 
their names to the committee, that full 
details of the celebration may be for- 
warde’. Evidently all roads will lead to 
Kentucky the third week in June. It will 


be a great week for the people of the good 
old mountain state and a great home- 
coming for the absent sons. 
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Many a mystery is clear, after science 
has explained it, and often numerous and 
various phenomena are traced to a com- 
mon and unexpected cause by patient in- 
vestigators. In illustration is the recent 
explanation by Dr. George M. Gould, a 
famous oculist, of a long list of what are 
termed “the vagaries of genius.’ Wag- 
ner, Nietzsche, Carlyle, DeQuincy, Turner, 
Tschaikowski and a host of similar celeb- 
rities are quoted as afflicted with a wide 
range of physical afflictions, but according 
to Dr. Gould they are all traceable to eye 
troubles. The peculiarities of Turner’s 
pictures, the pain which drove DeQuincy 
to opium, Carlyle’s indigestion and all the 
rest came from their visual organs. The 
Doctor’s general theory is that eye-strain 
taxes the brain in sensitive and emotional 
natures, while a stronger mental constitu- 
tion deflects eye-strain consequences to the 
digestive apparatus. Thus Carlyle and 
Huxley were dyspeptics, while from the 
same cause Robert Browning, Wagner 
and others were afflicted with headaches. 
A study of the portraits of a long list of 
eminent men, including those mentioned, 
gives Dr. Gould warrant for finding in the 
traces of eye-strain, which the artists have 
unconsciously preserved, clear evidence 
that it was “all in your eye!” and that 
modern spectacles would have saved all of 
them much suffering and given the world 
more harmonious and level-headed results 
of their life work. Get thee to an oculist 
then, at once, if you would escape the con- 
junction of troubles told by the poet who 
said, “Great wit to madness nearly is 
allied.” 

* 
* * 

Department statistics from Washington 
reveal the fact that in the fiscal year ending 
in June last this country exported to the 
Canadian Dominion an aggregate of $166,- 
000,000 of goods, this being sixty-two per 
cent. of the total imports into the Domin- 
ion, while it was but eleven per cent. of the 
total foreign exports of this country. Be- 
sides this great exporttrade the report states 
thattwenty-five thousand settlers went from 
this country to the Dominion, taking with 
them $10,000,000 of goods—household stuff, 
etc. In view of this large contribution of 
United States manufactures and products, 
it seems difficult at first glance to under- 
stand the prevailing dislike of our Cana- 
dian neighbors to the idea of reciprocity 
with this country. We are giving them 
eighty-one per cent. of their iron and steel 
and their products,—machinery, etc., nearly 
all their cotton and the bulk of the better 
grades of textile fabrics. Canadian lumber, 
wood pulp, coal and hides, which are the 
slogan of Massachusetts advocates of reci- 


procity, would seem to be hardly an equiva- 
lent for our exports. Reciprocity would 
seem to be desirable for our neighbors, but 
as yet no statesman and no _ influential 
newspaper there has become conspicuous 
in its advocacy. 

* 

* * 

The strenuous life in journalism really 
seems to be over stimulated. The recent 
revelations of the methods used by repor- 
ters for “Town Topics” in securing “soci- 
ety” news in New York are simply scanda- 
lous. Other recent revelations of the 
achievements of “star reporters” in sneak- 
ing into unguarded places within earshot 
of jury rooms, by which the consultations 
there are spread before the public, are 
equally discreditable, and unworthy of 
respectable journalism. These “scoops” 
and “beats” are pernicious examples 
to set before a young reporter. No 
man is fit to be trusted in journalism 
who is willing to sacrifice his own honor 
or self-respect, and a manager who re- 
quires or invites this is cultivating in his 
staff a standard of rank which will sooner 
or later bring him trouble. A “smart” re- 
porter will soon learn to impose upon his 
employer, if he is taught that honor and 
self-respect are out of place in “the office.” 

* 
* * 

Dr. Osler’s dictum on the uselessness of 
old age has been generally discredited, but 
its ultimate quietus is heralded in the an- 
nouncement from Paris that Professor 
Elie Metchnikoff of the Pasteur Institute 
has demonstrated that old age is abnor- 
mal and consequent only on the pernicious 
activity of a group of microbes inhabiting 
the digestive apparatus. Thus old age is 
really a chronic malady. It only remains 
for some other professor to introduce a 
potent anti-toxin, or a combative microbe 
which will destroy the o. a. m. without 
injury to the human victim. Then shall 
a young man die a thousand years old. 

* 
* * 

There is illumination on the labor ques- 
tion in the report of a recent trial in Chi- 
cago. A non-union carriage worker was 
set upon in “the street and killed. Five 
officers of “The Union” were indicted for 
conspiracy in bringing about his death and 
were convicted, and sentenced to the peni 
tentiary and heavy fines are expected. A 
significant fact is that it required eleven 
weeks of the court’s time to secure a jury, 
1931 venire men being interrogated before 
the parcel was secured. The cost of the 
trial to the county has been $35,000. It 
costs the Chicago public something to vin- 
dicate a working man’s right to work! 
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ligious revival which has been so confi- 
dently predicted, wires from Chicago that 
it will carry the whole United States in 
its enthusiasm, and will result in the con- 


“advance press agent” of the re- 


version of over five million people. ‘The 
basis for his enumeration does not appear, 
but it will not seem exaggerated if the 
movement can reach and “convert” the 
large class of church members who at best 
are hardly more than creedal Christians. 
Dr. Dawson’s work is especially in this 
line, and he is wise in “beginning at the 
house of God.” Another forecaster who 
has not yet counted up results is confident 
that the movement is to be a “revival of 
religion” rather than a “religious revival.” 
The distinction is not without point, and 
if the forecast is true the work can well 
be carried forward within the church as 
well as outside. In fact the best results 
to the community at large may be expected 
just in proportion to the awakening and 
reformation of those already in the church. 
Such a change would be a most emphatic 
attraction to the unchurched. 
- 
” ” 

New York City has a Society for Ethical 
Culture, which is supposed to consider all 
aspects of human duty. Recently it heard 
a Mrs. Gilman, who urged that women 
should not aspire to motherhood—any bird 
or beast or fish can do that—but should 
emancipate themselves from their “state of 
bondage” and become “real human beings, 
not mere females.” She appealed to doc- 
tors and school teachers to confirm her 
idea that “mothers do not take the best 
care of children.” No doubt some women 
fail of their duty in the care of children, 
but it is largely the women who follow the 
speaker’s notions® of emancipation into so- 
ciety and club life. Old-fashioned mother- 
hood with its duties and its blessings is, 
however, not to go out of fashion. Nature 
will have revenge on those who oppose 
her, and mental and physical sterility will 
curse those who conspire to thwart her 
purposes. 

* 
* * 

Cleveland, Ohio, is a_ representative 
American city, and its system of public 
instruction may be accepted as quite up to 
the average. Its school authorities have, 
however, been led to inquire whether the 
schools are producing the best practical 
results. Inquiry among the _ teachers 
proved that they had too little time for 
good work in the three basic branches of 
instruction. Out of 1,312 teachers only 
three reported_satisfactory results in read- 
ing in grades five to eight inclusive. Writ- 


ing was reported as not quite so bad. The 
committee 


selected representative eighth 
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grade classes and gave out a memorandum 
of purchases of common articles, and the 
pupils were required to make out a re= 
ceipted bill. It was thought an easy task 
for fifth grade pupils, but these eightlr 
grades averaged to misspell over twenty- 
five per cent. of the words, thirty-three 
per cent, failed to use the debtor’s name, 
only eleven per cent. receipted the bill, and 
only thirty-three per cent. figured the bill 
correctly. This was so unsatisfactory that 
a simpler slip was prepared for about two" 
hundred representative eighth grade pupils, 
covering the four simple rules in arithme- 
tic, and percentage. Over one-half failed! 
in addition, twenty-two failed in subtrac~ 
tion, only twenty-two were correct in mul- 
tiplication and eighty-six failed in division, 
while over one-third failed in percentage. 
In a spelling test of fifty common words 
one hundred and forty-four pupils turned 
in papers, and only one was perfect, while 
in the worst only one-quarter of the words 
were correct. The errors averaged thir- 
teen to a competitor. The teachers at- 
tribute this poor showing to the excessive 
time spent in drawing and in physical cul- 
ture, and to undue preparation for holiday 
exercises and public exhibitions. It would 
be interesting to review the result of simi- 
lar examinations in the public schools of 
New England. It is certainly true that 
even the average high school graduate is 
not well fitted for even ordinary clerkship 
positions. 
* 
* * 

It was about a century ago that the town 
and the church were made separate and 
independent institutions in New England. 
Later the typical New England church, the 
Congregational, experienced another seg- 
mentation, and its purely secular affairs 
were delivered over to “the society.” An- 
other change has just been inaugurated in 
a Congregational church in Somerville, 
Massachusetts, by which the society is 
eliminated and the church is all, but with 
a “limited” membership to which are 
eligible all persons of good moral charac- 
ter, but who do not profess to have had the 
personal religious experience requisite to 
full church membership. These secular 
members have equal privileges in all secu- 
lar affairs, but in the election of officers 
there must be a majority vote of those 
persons who are in full membership. This 
plan does away with the dual legal exist- 
ence of church and society, and it also 
makes all church members equal in secular 
administration, whereas heretofore they 
had no voice ‘unless they were also mem- 
bers of the society. The innovation is at- 
tracting no little attention, as it proposes 
the abandonment of a time-honored New 
England institution. 
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It is most creditable to the ability of the 
financial department of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, and to the patriotism of the 
Japanese people, that an enormous loan 
called for by expenditures in the recent 
war has all been taken up at home, “out- 
side barbarians” not being called upon to 
contribute. The country seems to be able 
not only to pay its way under the stress 
of abnormal expenditure, but to indulge 
in generosity in the shape of a bonus or 
gift of seventy-five million dollars to the 
soldiers and sailors who helped to win the 
victory. That this flattering financial con- 
dition appears when three of the northern 
provinces of Japan are in a state of 
famine, so that a quarter of a million peo- 
ple, a third of the whole population of the 
famine district, are in extreme distress 
and dependent upon outside aid, is even 
more creditable. The condition is in 
striking contrast with the finances of Rus- 
sia, which show a deficit of two hun- 
dred and forty millions, and ability to bor- 
row abroad fifty millions only at a six 
per cent, interest rate. 


* 
* * 


Another instance of progress toward the 
enlightenment of Japan is seen in the: an- 
nouncement by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions that 
forty-five of the Japanese Congregational 
churches heretofore receiving aid from 
the Board became self-supporting January 
1st. This will make an aggregate of 
ninety-nine such churches organized by 
the Board, with about twelve thousand 
members, which are now self-supporting 
and_ self-governing. The additions last 
year exceeded one thousand. If it is begin- 
nings that count, certainly the outlook for 
freedom and intelligence in religious mat- 
ters is promising among the “little brown 
people.” 

a 
* * 

Governor Guild of Massachusetts has 
emerged from the modest chrysalis of 
simple and unostentatious dignity which 
has heretofore enswathed the chief magis- 
trate of the state into a brilliant butterfly 
state, with gorgeous “receptions” and 
“state dinners” to his admiring feilow citi- 
zens. State officials were called to the first 
of these executive functions, and members 
of the government boards of all the cities 
and towns in the state were bidden to the 
second, while at the third newspaper edi- 
tors were bidden. Officers of the state 
militia in full array served as ushers, and 
the affairs were quite suggestive of a 
“court” function. As “commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, and of all military 


forces of the state by sea and land” the 
Governor has considerable warrant for 
official display, but his predecessors have 
not made conspicuous observance of their 
high privileges in this direction. But “the 
world do move!” 


* 
* * 


“There is too much dawdling over books 
and too little education” is the conclusion 
of the Lynn, Massachusetts, superintend- 
ent of schools, in his recent annual report. 
He believes that a full half of school time 
is wasted in iteration and non-essentials, 
and advocates “motor activity” as the basis 
of a better system. By this he means a 
return to the hoe, the rake, the axe, etc., 
for the boys, and crossing, bed making, 
sewing and general domestic work for the 
girls, and he emphasizes the fact that these 
can best be taught at home. He has dis- 
covered that in modern schooling book- 
learning is overdone, and that a return to 
the old time rural training will be more 
conducive to all-round development and 
an improved mental and physical stamina. 
He points out how city environment need 
be no bar to this system of education, for 
every home has in and about it opportunity 
for the “motor activity” he desires. Even 
a college education, which leaves its victim 
without knowledge how to drive a nail 
properly or to recognize an oak tree at 
sight, certainly offers opportunity for im- 
provement. 


* 
* * 


A striking illustration of “race suicide” 
comes from a recent comparison of Eu- 
ropean statistics, from which it appears 
that while in 1850 the populations of Ger- 
many and France were practically equal 
in numbers, about thirty-five millions each, 
to-day France has gained but three mil- 
lions while Germany has gained twenty- 
one millions, the gain being 5.7 per cent. 
and 41.6 per cent respectively. Such a 
divergent record means much in any con- 
sideration of the military strength of the 
two nations, and unless there is an almost 
impossible, change the supremacy of Ger- 
many will not be in question. 


Theodore Roosevelt with his many busy 
cares, has lost none of his vigorous pow- 
ers as a writer, as is evidenced by his new 
book “Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. This latest book will interest not 
only the sportsman but the general reader 
as well. President Roosevelt is an able 
writer and his stories are always vastly in- 
teresting. 
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LETTERS AND ADDRESSES OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. Edited by William B. Parker 
and Jonas Viles. 

The compilers of this little volume have 
selected from the great mass of Jefferson’s 
writings an interesting and _ illustrative 
group of sentiments and opinions, which 
will be read with eagerness by the many 
who will never see the bulky volumes con- 
taining “the whole.” A most interesting 
feature is the misconceptiors which the 
great statesman held on various questions. 
Thus, in writing on current conditions, 
1785, he sees a time when agricultural 
productions will “become too great for the 
demand, both internal and foreign,’ and 
he thinks the people will be forced into 
either maritime or manufacturing occupa- 
tions. He prefers the former, for “I con- 
sider the class of artificers as the panders 
of vice, and the instruments by which the 
liberties of a country are generally over- 
turned.” He would hardly write that if 
living now. Again, in writing of anarchy, 
and Shays’ rebellion, he says the motives 
were “founded in ignorance, not in wicked- 
ness. God forbid we should ever be 
twenty years without such a_ rebellion.” 
His point of view was limited, and such 
expressions as these are only amusing 
to-day. (The Unit Book Publishing Co., 
New York. 56 cents net.) 





ScIENCE AND A Future Lire. By James: 

H. Hyslop. 

This book of course ignores biblical 
revelation in its discussion, and gropes 
mostly among the records of the Society 
for Psychical Research for its material. 
It is very largely an attempt to digest this 
mass of incongruous material, and _ to 
present all that is tangible and conclusive. 
The result is not reassuring for those who 
hope for a hereafter. By far the greater 
part of the experiments recorded and 
analyzed are either inconclusive or are 
properly referred to unexplained influ- 
ences which do not compel belief in a 
future life. Even this gwriter, who has 
made a far more exhaustive stu‘ty of his 
subject than he can expect from his 
readers, finds no conclusive ev‘dence for 
or against the theory of personality be- 
yond the grave. The scope of his research 








does not include the same field as is 
covered by Professor Thompson Jay Hud- 
son’s “Scientific Demonstration of a Fu- 
ture Life,” but we believe that for the 
ordinary reader who desires helpful proof 
of his own future existence the latter will 
prove more satisfactory. (Herbert B. 
Turner & Co., Boston.) 





THE WEIGHT OF THE Crown. By F. M. 

White. 

Mr. White has already won favor by 
his preceding books, his “Crimson Blind” 
having been especially successful. In his 
latest venture just ready for issue, he has 
produced a most interesting story involv- 
ing a startling episode in European poli- 
tics, in which plot and counterplot, diplo- 
matic intrigue and amateur detective work, 
the hazardous expedient of two well-bred 
English girls, their love affairs and various 
other thrilling material are cleverly woven 
into a plot which reads as though it was 
really true. Almost every page has its 
own thrilling incident and the plot in- 
volves itself in unexpected ways, until the 
reader wonders whether the good people 
of the story are really to come out safely 
at the end, but the expected happens, and 
three marriages are due in the next but 
unwritten chapter. (R. F. Fenno & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 





THE LitrLe Kincpom or Home. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. 

“On the integrity of the family and the 
conservation of the home depend the sta- 
bility of our republic,” says the author in 
the foreword of this volume. She argues 
and illustrates this familiar declaration 
through all the incidents and experiences 
of domestic life, with earnestness, interest 
and emphasis. The beginning of the home, 
relations-in-law, boarding versus house- 
keeping, the division of income, the care 
and rearing of children, the place of the 
unmarried, broken homes, and how the 
home is the training ground for all public, 
social and civic duties and responsibilities, 
are all analyzed and discussed candidly 
and wisely. It is a book worth a place on 
the “handy shelf” of every new home. 
(Fox, Duffield & Company, New York.) 
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EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF, 
Devine, Ph.D., LL.D 
This brief essay, an inaugural address 

in fact, deals with practical sociology. It 

recognizes as successive stages of human 
development the pioneer, the captain of 
industry and the spiritual leader, and to 
the. latter is confided the highest task of 
man. His line of work is based on the 
establishment of an improved heredity, a 
protected childhood and personal liberty 
resulting from a growth of power. Each 
of these problems assumes fresh aspects 
with every advance; to-day the practical 
issue is to increase the industrial efficiency 
of the individual, and to relieve those who 
have not the wage-earning capacity for 
comfortable livelihood. These are the 
fields in which the social economist is 
working, but all his organized agencies 
and departments have as yet but occupied 
the frontier of the field. To come into 
vibrant sympathy with human needs, to 
secure an understanding of fundamental 
social institutions are the prime present 
necessities of the social worker. These 
involve decision and action relative to leg- 
islation on health, education and the treat- 
ment of crime, and a discovery of the true 
relation of credit, banking and insurance 
systems to the well-being of the body poli- 
tic. The live questions of the day con- 
cerning individual rights to privacy, leisure 
and recreation are all complicated with 
legislation and organized philanthropy and 
commercial progress, so that the field of 
study and effort is most inviting to the 
most earnest. As an outline of basic prin- 
ciples, the book will command attention. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 
75 cents.) 


By Edward T. 





Tue Divine Man. By Joseph Ware. 
This volume is announced as “A New 
Epic” and the writer has made an ambi- 
tious if not a fully successful attempt to 
group the story of man as told in the 
Bible in a series of a dozen chapters. He 
finds the story to be one of evolution, a 
progressive creation and development, cul- 
minating in the Christ as the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Creator,—not the Christ of 
the creeds but the Christ of a perfected 
and deified humanity, the type and promise 
of what is to be when He shall put all the 
Kingdoms of the world under His feet. 
The writer has infused the story of the 
Old and the New Testaments and subse- 
quent world history with his own vivid 
imagination, and beyond this he reaches 
out into the future when space and time 
will be no more, but the human race will, 
through the Christ spirit, be raised above 
what now appear to be insuperable earthly 
limitations, and reach the state contem- 


plated in its original plan, where life 
will be untramelled, progress unimpeded, 
heaven wherever man is, and love the 
master spirit of all. The visions of the 
prophets, the miracles of the Christ, and 
the visions of the Apocalypse are then to 
be realized in the common life of man— 
not always literally, for their narrative is 
only approximate and limited by the imper- 
fect conception of man, but in a grander 
reality in harmony with the perfected na- 
ture of the race, when through the teach- 
ing and example of “The Divine Man” it 
is to emerge from the environment of all 
human weaknesses and begin its new 
career in which the spiritual will be the 
normal state and love shall be the motive 
of all action. (The True Light Publish- 
ing Company, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. $1.50.) 





Mozart, THE MAN AND THE ARTIST, as re- 
vealed in his own words. BEETHOVEN, 
similarly treated. Compiled and anno- 
tated by Frederick Kerst; edited and 
translated by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
These two volumes should receive warm 

welcome from all lovers of classical music, 

for they present in compact and most in- 
teresting form the essential features of 
the personality of the two great com- 
posers. They are made up of detached 
fragments of letters and diaries, not origi- 
nally intended for general perusal, but 
strikingly illustrative of the sentiments, 
aspirations, motives and convictions of the 
artists. Each had a unique personality, 
and peculiarly trying experiences in do- 
mestic, social and professional lines, and 
these volumes condense their inner lives 
and concentrate attention upon the salient 
features of the personality of each, in a 
manner impossible in more diffuse and 
general biographies. The compiler and 
editor have conferred a lasting favor not 
only upon music lovers, but upon all who 
are interested in the history and the litera- 

ture of the times portrayed. (B. W. 

Huebsch, New York. $1.00 each, post- 

age, 10 cents.) 





AT THE SJGN OF THE DotiaR. By Wallace 
Irwin; pictures by E. W. Kemble. 
There is many a laugh here in text and 
pictures. Faults and foibles, fads and 
fancies in political, business and_ social 


life are “done into verse” with no little 
ingenuity. Much of the matter has ap- 
peared as fragments in the daily and 


weekly press, where it has attracted no 
little attention. In permanent form the 
wit, humor and sarcasm of the two score 
or more effusions will appeal to the public 
with fresh emphasis. (Fox, Duffield & 


Company, New York. $1.00.) 
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Re-building a Brain 





Can only be done by Food which contains Phosphate of Potash 
and Albumen. 


That is nature’s way and the only way. 
That is the Mission of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Note the users of Grape-Nuts. They are brainy, nervy, 
clever people. Keen brains make money, fame and success. 


Brains must be fed. 


Postum CEREAL Co., LTp., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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A MAKER oF History. 
penheim. 

An absorbingly interesting mystery story 
written in Mr. Oppenheim’s usual fascinat- 
ing style. The reader is carried through a 
maze of incident, plot and counterplot 
which claim his unwavering attention. A 
young Englishman—a boy really—while 
travelling on the continent, unknown to 
them, witnesses a meeting between the 
Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Ger- 
many and becomes the possessor of a 
loose sheet of a treaty between the two 
countries, relative to an attack upon Eng- 
land. He is followed to Paris by German 
spies, but there at the Café Montmartre, 
gives away his secret to people who are 
closely allied with the secret service police 
of France, who kidnap him and by a trick 
induce him to remain hidden. The French 
diplomats make use of his information and 
the German spies look for him in vain. 
His sister, who goes to Paris to meet him, 
is also spirited away. Meanwhile friends 
at home take up the search for the missing 
young people and therein lies the story into 
which is worked a pleasing bit of romance. 
(Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


By E. Phillips Op- 





Basy Bu tet. By Lloyd Osbourne. 

It. was inevitable that somebody should 
write an automobile story, and it is well 
that Mr. Osbourne has done it. He knows 
his auto, all its possibilities, vagaries and 
malignant eccentricities, and he has made 
them the basis of a double love story. 
Motorists will enjoy its technical treat- 
ment of the mechanism, and the almost 
human perversity with which the two ma- 
chines made and marred the rapidly 
moving episodes of the story, for the 
course of true love ran smooth, even if 
there was no end of annoyance from the 
freakishness of the vehicles. The scene is 
in rural England, and every page of the 
story has its own interesting bit of local 
color as a background of queer but well 
contrived adventure. And the reader who 
is not a motorist will enjoy the book. 
Whether it will seduce him into the craze 
for a machine or not will be a matter of 
temperament. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 





MenTAL HEAtinG. By Leander Edmund 

Whipple. 

This volume first appeared in 1893, and 
this fifth edition is an indication of the in- 
creasing interest in its subject. The author 
maintains that health is the birthright of 
mankind, and that mental action is in large 
measure its defender and promoter. He 


BOOK NOTES 





admits that no single volume can cover all 
that should be urged in support of the 
theories of his cult, but makes a fair 
presentation of their leading features, for 
popular reading. He defends the term 
“metaphysical healing,” and accuses mental 
“error” as the great cause of disease, and 
mental poise and vigor as its cure. Many 
striking cases of successful treatment are 
related, and the book is worth reading, 
not only by the adherents of the various 
cults based upon its general theory, but 
by all who wish information on one of the 
most interesting of modern topics. (The 
Metaphysical Publishing Co., New York. 
$1.50 net.) 





Tue KENTUCKIAN. By James Ball Naylor. 

This is a homely tale of southern Ohio, 
just before the war, where in a rural com- 
munity there were lawless horse thieves 
and shrewd but uncultured, honest citizens. 
Religion was represented by the circuit 
rider with his harsh and vociferous preach- 
ing, and farm life, the district school and 
life in the woods Were the setting of a 
romance in which the young school master 
from Kentucky was the hero. The story 
is interesting and natural, and gives a 
vivid picture of a period now almost for- 
gotten. (C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.50.) 





WITH THE AUTHORS 


Few writers can boast so many books to 
their credit as a certain author of Port- 
land, Maine, well known to juvenile readers 
as “James Otis.” Mr. Kaler—his full name 
is James Otis Kaler—went into newspaper 
wor': at the age of fourteen, and later 
strayed into politics. It was during a lull 
in a political campaign that, having a few 
idle days on his hands, he wrote his famous 
story for boys, “Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks 
with a Circus,” which was first published 
serially in “Harper’s Young People,” and 
has now become a classic. The great suc- 
cess of this story led Mr. Kaler to give up 
his newspaper work, and since 1880 he has 
devoted all his time to writing for young 
people. He has now 104 books on the mar- 
ket, “which ,would seem to be all that an 
indulgent public could swallow,” he re- 
cently observed, “although the publishers 
and little boys appear to have a different 
idea on the subject.” Mr. Kaler receives 
many letters from his youthful readers; it 
is seldom that the week’s end finds him 
with less than thirty to be answered, but he 
makes it a rule to reply to every one, and 
somehow finds time in which to do it. 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 


Annual Clearance Sale of Surplus Stock 


Ohee surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra thickness, extra 

weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade coverings, regular price being 
$30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to make room for regular stock, at the 
extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as desirable and as 
great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year and the year previous at the same 
price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 
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The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 
; The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 
hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are far softer and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. 
The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful ‘Sinaitest French Art Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
j plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good d- 


. fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. oe 
l Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represen, in 
: the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 
; and quality. ‘ 50 
Price, $18.32 Each 
We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
- Offered cae "till they last; first come, first served. The a is limited. 
D Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. 0. D. 
s Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 
g Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost #5, 50 
* each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 ibs. , and are covered with A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches aiher, 
n weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
™ and veautiful high- ‘grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
a resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
“S 


the “‘Ostermoor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
it your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 136 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 
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it OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 

m 112 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW York 

1e Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Compary, Ltd., Montreal 

id When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice — 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there ite 

Reg. U.S. 

will be no time for correspondence. Pat. Office 
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THE SUN DOES SHINE 

And so does the kitchen range or the 
parlor stove, after the thrifty housekeeper 
has treated it with the Sun Paste Stove 
Polish. It is neat, easy of application, and 
it wears well. What more is needed in 
this direction? 

USE PROVES ITS MERIT 

Typewriting machines are abundant and 
many of them are cheap—in first cost at 
least. But the business man wants a 
machine that is simple, accurate, that will 
turn out first class work—visible writing, 
and with the minimum of effort on the 
part of the operator. Such a machine is 
the Williams, made in Derby, Connecti- 
cut. Practical, up-to-date business men 
are giving it hearty endorsement. 


EVERY ONE KNOWS IT 

Its name is Sapolio, and its virtues are 
apparent on every hand that has used it. 
There is nothing better for toilet and bath 
is the universal verdict. It comes in 
several varieties, each for a special use, 
and when once known is sure of continued 
favor. 





IT HAS VARIOUS USES 

The modern housewife is delighted with 
Sulpho-Napthol, for it cleanses and puri- 
fies all with which it comes in. contact. 
While powerful in places of extreme lack 
of sanitation it is equally safe and con- 
venient where delicacy is required. As an 
antiseptic for general use it is heartily 
commended. 





BETTER THAN MEDICINE 

That is the verdict of every patron of 
the Turkish Bath, especially when they are 
enjoyed in the most complete anl luxurious 
establishments. To those who want the 
best there is an appeal in the arrange- 
ments at 176 Tremont street, where Mr. 
Adolph S. Lundin has established a most 
attractive place. Taste, comfort and pri- 
vacy have all been consulted, ani the 
patronage of the rooms is steadily increas- 
= All who go there once go again and 
oiten. 


IN THE MARKET PLACE. 


_ Company, 21-25 Washington street, 





ALL THAT IS DESIRABLE 

House furnishings in variety, of the 
latest styles and of the best quality are 
being sought by all good housekeepers, 
some for a single piece and some for a 
complete outfit, The Plympton-Hervey 
close 
to the Haymarket Square subway and ele- 
vated railway station are offering every- 
thing in their line at prices much below 
those asked in more. palatial establish- 
ments. A good stove at only two-thirds 
the current price is one of their leaders, 
but it only leads to scores of other good 
bargains that await inspection. 


IT WORKS TO A CHARM 

That is the verdict of all who have used 
Frostilla for sun-burn, chapped hands, and 
general toilet purposes in the nursery and 
bath room. It is an immediate relief and 
a certain and permanent remedy. Clay W. 
Holmes of Elmira, New York, is waiting 
for an order, if it is not readily found at 
the druggist’s. 








JUST IN SEASON 

Tennis players and the whole fraternity 
who indulge in out-door sports will be in- 
tereste1 in this season’s preparations for 
their comfort and convenience announced 
by Messrs. Wright & Ditson, whose four 
stores, Boston, Cambridge, Providence and 
Chicago, are already well filled with the 
latest and best appliances for all forms of 
out-door exercises and light gymnastics. 
Physical culture will be the catch-word of 
the coming season, and all appliances to 
that end will be found with this firm. 





IT, IS TO SHAVE 

Many a bearded man would shave but 
for the annoyance of waiting for the bar- 
ber or the risk of cutting himself with the 
ordinary razor. For both these large 
classes of hirsutes the Gillette safety razor 
offers relief. It is always ready, easy to 
operate, and will only remove the beard, 
leaving the cuticle smooth and unlacerated. 
All men who appreciate the highest de- 
gree of comfort in the toilet are praising 
the Gillette. 
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THEIR LIFE IS PROLONGED 

Well-worn woollen and Brussels carpets 
are no longer useless. The Belgrade Rug 
Company, Hollis street, Boston. works 
them over into durable and handsome rugs 
at trifling cost, so that it is worth while to 
look at their samples and have them send 
for your material. 

WHY NOT GO TO NEW YORK! 

It costs but a trifle when the Joy Line 
will take you for $1.75, by rail to Provi- 
dence and thence by water. Quick, safe, 
pleasant and cheap are its four points of 
excellence. 

AMERICAN RUGS 

Readers of the magazine cannot fail to 
be interested in Mrs. Bouveé’s Story of the 
Rug. Beautiful as are the rugs of Europe 
and Asia, they are equalled if not sur- 
passed by those now made in our own 
country which are just as durable if not 
more so, and sell at good honest American 
prices. We give below an illustration of 
a Saxony rug made by the Hartford Com- 
pany. The delicate, beautiful and har- 


monious shadings of color cannot be re- 
produced of course in black and white. 
When you go to buy a rug ask for those 
made by the Hartford Company and you 
will understand why their goods are con- 
sidered the best on the market. 





SAXONY 





RUG MADE BY 


THE MARKET 


THE HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY 





PLACE 





A MODERN CONTRIVANCE 

A substantial house that can be “knocked 
down” and transported at will is the latest 
boon to campers in field or forest or at 
the seashore, while as an adjunct of the 
permanent home, for play-house, poultry 
house, or many other uses it meets along 
felt want. FE. F. Hodgson, at Dover, 
Massachusetts, has perfected a variety of 
such structures, cheap, convenient and 
easy to set up almost without tools. A 
line to him will bring particulars, and to 
many will bring just what is needed. 





IN FINE NEW QUARTERS 





PLIMPTON-HERVEY FURNITURE COMPANY, 
SHOWING FINER LINE OF RUGS AND 
FURNITURE THAN EVER BEFORE 

In their handsome new home, which oc- 
cupies the building 21, 23 and 25 Washing- 
ton street, the Plimpton-Hervey Furniture 
Company, for more than half a century 
one of the leading furniture and house fur- 
nishing firms of New England, are offering 
a display of new goods. The long and 
honorable business career of this firm and 
their established reputation for high-class 
goods has resulted in so rapid an increase 
in their business that even the commodious 
warerooms at 5 Union street, occupied by 
them for many years, at last became in- 
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adequate and they were forced to seek 
more roomy quarters. 

The Washington street location ‘is within 
a stone’s throw of Haymarket Square and 
the subway station, while the North Sta- 
tion is but a few minutes’ walk. Cars 
from all the suburbs stop in front of the 
building, ard there is no location in Bos- 
ton more ccnverient of access from any 
part of Greater Boston. The store has an 
abundance of clear caylight, which is of 
the greatest advantage to the critical buyer 
in making selections, and this is particu- 
larly true with regard to the carpets and 
oriental and domestic rugs, of which the 
firm carries a large stock. 

An innovation established by the Plimp- 
ton-Hervey Company is that the entire 
seven floors at the new home of the firm 
will be showrooms and salesrooms only. 
Orders will be filled from the extensive 
warehouses of the firm at 110 Friend street. 
In this way the customer will have the 
benefit of a more expeditious delivery. 
Another feature much appreciated by old 
customers is the system of marking all 
goods in plain figures, for, while the firm 


THE MARKET 





PLACE 


does a large cash business, it does an ex- 
tensive partial payment business as well, 
but in all instances there is but one price 
and that the one marked in plain figures. 

Near the main entrance from Washing- 
ton street will be found in great variety of 
style, material and workmanship, desks, 
lamps, bookcases, a novel collection of 
baskets, cabinets, clocks, chairs of all kinds, 
hall glasses and hall seats, stoves and 
ranges, and odd pieces of every descrip- 
tion, to beautify and make comfortable the 
home. An entire floor is devoted to the 
display of chamber furniture. A most ex- 
tensive line of parlor and dining room fur- 
niture is shown. In dining room turniture 
the line is complete. An entire floor is 
given over to couches and couch beds, and 
fancy and office chairs. On the main floor, 
where the executive offices and counting 
rooms of the firm are located, there is a 
handsome display of rugs, which includes 
domestic rugs of all kinds and a very large 
assortment of Oriental and Turkish rugs 
of all grades; and a separate floor is given 
over to a splendid display of attractive 
carpets. 
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@e WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON *¥ * 








COOK’S 
A LA CARTE PERFECT SERVICE 
CENTRE OF SHOPPING. DISTRICT 


23-33 Avon St. 





LANDERS’ 
LapiEs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumBus Ave. 695 -WasHINGToN Sr. 


Open Day and Night 





NOONTIME RESORT IN* BANKING DISTRICT 
LeCLAIR LUNCH 
Best Coffee in Boston 

N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 





203; TREMONT AND 
38 WarreEN StTs., 
ALSO 
LyNN, HAVERHILL 
AND LAWRENCE 


THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. P&AKIAS, PROPRIETOR 


Our ComBINATion BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 
re RS 








C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 








Bay State Dairy Lunch 


DINE AT 


CROSBY'S 


19 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 





McDONALD’S 
131 TREMONT ST. 
Lapigs’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON. SERVICE 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 





R. H. WHITE’S 
A Resort FOR SHOPPERS 
DINING HALL 


AFTERNOON TEA IN THE, JAPANESE GARDEN 





1874 A Hearty Meal A Square Meal. 1906 
OLD MARKET D(NING ROOMS 


OuR PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS. OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 
Durctn Park & Co, 30 N. Marker ST. 
743 WASHINGTON STREET 
QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 
49 COMMERCIAL STREET 

“ 44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
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MANY PERSON S 


cannot use glycerine or greasy 
creams. To such 


FROSTILLA 


haS proven a great boon. It soothes an irritated 
surface so quickly. 
IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM 

GHAPs, 


mes FRAG 
TRAD 


j 
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AN CHAFING 


FROSTILLA sso 


4 MARK 


%, EVERYONE 
F, yo 
ACE & APS ices 17. 


3Y3HM AY3/\ 


ERLEM EA: Kepr- 





Dear Sir: We look upon this greatest of all 
toilet articles as simply wonderful. It has been 
in use in our home for years and we could not 
get on well without it. My wife is very fond of 
doing fancy work, but before we learned of Fros- 
tilla, the work of the home made her hands so 
rough in cold weather that she could not handle 
silk or worsted. Then she would resort to a 
treatment of glycerine on retiring at night, but 
this wes slow and often painful. With Frostilla 
it is simply necessary to anoint the hands and in 
a few minutes it dries and the skin becomes as 
soft and smooth as a babe’s, and she can take up 
her fancy work at any time without delay or an- 
noyance. R. F. Bocarpus. 

Sold Everywhere. If your dealer has not got it send 
25 cents for bottle by mail prepaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, - 
SI I Pere 
ue 4 
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MAKES THE STOVE 
AN ORNAMENT 


A labor-saver—quick and easy shiner 
—always ready for use—polishes 
brightest, without odor, dust or muss 
—up-to-date—it’s a “sun-shine”’ ! 
Send ten cents and one wrapper for our 
latest panel, No. 30 B, 17x25, in twelve 
colors, without lettering, ready for framing. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MORSE BROS. Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 
eee 
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Gy CHURCH ART 


see In All Branches 
WE ARE 


DESIGNERS 


AND 
—_ CRAFTSMEN 


Metal, Store, Marble, Glass, 
Embroidery, Ete. 


MONUMENTS 


For the Cemetery in 


STONE, MARBLE, GRANITE 
To Special Design Only 








In Wood, 





Send for Tllustrated Handbook 
and Photographs of Worh 
Recently Executed 


-S Rr leaMpB: 


STUDIOS OFFICE 
23-26-27 SixTH Ave, 6&9 CARMINE ST. 
NEW YORK 











ELMIRA, NY. 





America Printing Co. 


BOOK, MAGAZINE AND 
GENERAL PRINTING 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


8 Dix Place’ Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 


1833 OXFORD 








and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle 
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——THE— 
Saxony Rug 





Manufactured by 


—THE— 


Hartford Carpet Co 








Pioneer Manufacturers 


American Rugs 








The ‘Best Rug made in this country, equalling the Oriental 
in design, coloring and service, and excelling it from a 
sanitary point of view. 


Sold generally by all dealers in high class rugs. 
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“Tt Links the Nations in One Language.” 


Price 25 Cents J yALEs Annual Subscription $2.50 


A MAGAZINE = 
T!W®RLD'S BEST 
FICTION 


THE PRESS OF AMERICA ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


WHAT IS TALES? 
“A new magazine in a new field.” 
WHAT DOES IT CONTAIN? 
“It gives the largest quantity of high-class fiction of any 
magazine in the world.” (Rochester Herald.) 
WHAT IS ITS QUALITY? 
“All the fiction is splendid.” (St. Louis Star.) 
“A magazine of unusual excellence.” (Salt Lake Tribune.) 
WHO ARE ITS WRITERS? 
“Many of the writers would appear in any list of the great- 
est living authors of fiction.” (Pittsburgh Press.) 
WHERE DO THE STORIES COME FROM? 


“From all literary languages. Seldom does one see 
so much that is so good and so varied in one publication.” 
(Salt Lake Tribune ) 








(New York World.) 


The First Volume contains SIXTY-SIX stories, including the 
following four complete novels: 








(1) The Fairy, 

(2) The Duel, 

(3) The Conquest of Jerusalem, 
(4) The Son of his Father, 


By “Gyp” (Comtesse de Martel) 
By Anton Chekhov 

By Myriam Harry 

By Ernst von Wildenbruch 





A SAMPLE COPY OF ANY 
ONE OF THESE NUMBERS 
WILL BE SENT FREE ON RE- 
CEIPT OF COUPON OPPOSITE. 

CUT OUT COUPON, FILL IN 
THE NUMBER YOU DESIRE 
AND YOUR NAME AND AD- 





COUPON 


To Tales Publishing Co. 
2 West 4oth Street 
New York 


Please send me free sample 


DRESS, AND MAIL TO copy of No......... of “Tales.” 
nahn da ahh o> ee etek 

Tates PupuisHinG C0. |,» ataees 000007 
2 WEST 40TH STREET a I PE SES re eee eee 








New York 
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“A Railroad Beautiful” 


HE attention of the entire country has been attracted 
to the Railroad Gardening of the Boston & Albany. 


@ The term “A Railroad Beautiful’? has been aptly used 
in this connection by Charles Mulford Robinson, in his writ- 
ings concerning modern civic art. 


@ This railroad has converted into a series of parks its prin- 
cipal suburban route, “The Circuit,” through Brookline, 
the Newtons, and Wellesleys, and is reaching out along its 
entire line through Worcester, Springfield and Pittsfield, 
Mass., to Albany, N. Y. 


@ Tne suburbanite along its line |has a ride through the park 
every day in the week, and not only the tourist and sightseer, 
but landscape gardeners and other railroads as well, are 
studying the work of this road. 


““A Screen of Green” Boston & Albany R. R. near Wellesley 


“A Study in Railroad Gardening” 


is the best presentation of this feature of the railroad’s Work that has yet been 
iven. It is written by Mr. Frank A. Arnold, General Manager ‘‘SUBURBAN 
IFE,” and illustrated with photographs by the J. Horace McFarland Co. 
@, One of the features of the work is that the station grounds are designed and 
wma « to be effective all the year round; and while many stubborn problems 
ave been encountered, the Boston & Albany Railroad has met them in 
such a manner as to contribute an important chapter to the history of the 
art of landscape gardening. 
GA copy of the brochure may be obtained by addressing 
A. S. HANSON, General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 
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Just two kinds of people buying shoes— 
those who insist on correct style first of 
all, and those w'io0 don’t. 

Either way you are safe in wearing Regals. 
The fast increasing success of the Regal shoe 
is very largely the direct result of our customers’ 
unfailing certainty of securing correct and 
latest style. And they have that certainty 
whether they are most interested in correct style, 
or smooth f¢, or good long wear from the best 
materials obtainable. 

The smooth fit of Regals comes from quarter- 
sizes and hand-workmanship. 

The honest wear of Regals comes from 

the honest leather in the soles and 

uppers and the skillful, pains- 
taking way every pair is put 
together. 

“‘Six-dollar shoes at the 
wholesale price” —a/ways / 
Quarter-sizes |! 

Get the Regal Style-Book 


You will find interest in the new Re- 
gal Style-Book whether you wear 
angele or not. It’s an au- 
thority on correct footwear 
and it’s sent free! Rega 
stores all over the 
country—but if you 
are not in easy 
reach of one of 
them the Style- 
Book will bring 
one to you. 
Tells you how 
to order by 
mail, and how 
to get fitted 
without tak- 
ing chances 
of dissatisfac- 



















rt 
DEXTER, $4.00 
Style No. 134D13 
A Patent Leather shoe 
that cannot, be duplicated 
for $6.00. High slope toe, 
extension sole. Vamp made 
of Patent Calfskin with soft Matt 
Calf top, heavy Japanese stitching, 
special bleached lining, inside calfskin facings, 
tion. 


Style No.134G12 Same, excent Button Stvle 
Seventy-five Regal Styles—and the 
3 0 regular price is $3.50 as usual. $4 00 
e But to meet an insistent demand e 
we have made up anumber of special models at $4 per pair. All of the 
leathers and other materials in them are the des¢ of the dest—and few 
genuine custom-made $12 shoes equal their handsome appearance 











Regal shoes are delivered, carriare prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States, and all points covered by the Parcels Post 
System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


REGAL SHOE CoO., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPT.: BOSTON, MASS..696SUMMER STREET 
Mail-Order { Factory, East Whitman, Mass. Box 696 











. 3 San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street 
Sub-Stations: 2 | ondon, Eng., E. C.,97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane 


S&S REGAL SHOES FOR MEN 


Correct Style in Regals 








102 REGAL STORES NOW. 
38 New Ones this Season. 


Regal Shoe Stores—Men’s 
BOSTON, MASS.— 113 Summer St., 169 
Tremont St. 
W YORK—165-167 B'way, Cor. Ann & 
Nassau, Duane & B'way, 785 Bway, 1211 


,N. J. ewark Ave. 
PA.—1218B Market, 732 Chestnut, 
1224 Market, S. E. cor. 8th & Race. 
NEWARK, N. J.—841 Broad St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—103 Dearborn St. 
8T. LOUIS, MO.—618 Olive St. 
DETRO: MICH .—122 Woodward Ave. 
WASHINGTON , D.C.—1003 Penn'vania Av. 
ND, OHIO—69 Euclid Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—346 W. Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—820 Market St., 
17 O'Farrell St. 
8ST. PAUL, MINN .—382 Robert St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS8.—212 Grand Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—429 Vine St. 
. BR. I,—252 Westminster St. 
ATLANTA, GA.—6 Whitehall St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN .—526 Nicollet Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA.—439 Smithfield St. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥.—364 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—6 E. Baltimore St. 
LONDON, ENG.—97 Cheapside. 
UTICA, H. ¥.—138 Genesee St. 
N , TENN .—515 Church St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—631 Cana! St. 
SYRA! N. ¥.—364 S. Salina St. 
KANSAS CITY , MO.—1019 Main St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—611 E. Broad St. 
0. CAL.—22 San Pablo Ave. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—878 Chapel St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—302 So. Broadway 
DENVER, COL. —528 16th St. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—1211 Second Ave. 
MEXICO CITY. SANLUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
PARRAL, MEXICO. CANANEA, MEXICO 
BAY. GA.—118 Whittaker St. 
GUADALAJ ARA, MEX. LYNN, MASS. 
NORFOLK, VA.—8 Granby St. 
NEWPORT, R. I.—176 Thames St. 
ALTOONA, PA .—1124 11th Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH.—1Ith & Commerce Sts. 
PANAMA, 80. AM. ,P.1. 
ILOILO,P.I. TAUNTON, MASS.—7 Main. 
HARTFORD, CONN.—65 Asylum St. EB, 
WHITM.N, 88.—opp.P.0. WILKES- 
BARRE, PA.—12S. Main. TAMPA, FLA. 
—l4 Franklin. BIRMINGHA:’, ALA 
HAVERHILL, MASS .— 7 Merrimack St. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Regal Shoe Stores—Women’s 

Boston, Mass .—109 Summer St., 169 Tre- 
mont St. New York, N. ¥.—785 Broadway, 
1339 Broadway, 166 W. 12 th St., 6th Ave. 
&2istSt. Brooklyn, N. Y — !903 Broadway, 
466 Fifth Ave. ewark, N. J.—841 Broad 
St. ee as . Pa.—1218 B Market St. 
Jersey City, N. J.—66 Newark Ave. Cleve- 
land, Ohio—69 Euclid Ave. Minneapolis, 
Minn.—526 Nicollet Ave. 8t. Paul, Minn.— 
382 Robert St. San Francisco, Cal.—820 
Market St.,17 O'Farrell St. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
—362 Main St. Providence, R. I.—252 
Westminster St. Baltimore, Md.—6E- 
Baltimore St, Chicago, Ill —74 Washing- 
ton St. 8 _N +—364S. Salina St. 
New Haven, Conn.—878 Chapel St. Rich- 
mond, Va.—611 E, Broad St and, Cal. 
—22 San Pablo Ave. Los Angeles, Cal.—302 
So. Broadway. Denver, Col.—528 16th St. 
Seattle. Wash.—1211 2d Ave. Mexico 
City. Savannah, Ga.—118 Whittaker St. 
Norfolk, Va.—8 Granby St. Newport, R. 
I—li6 Thames St. Altoona, Pa.—1124 
llth Ave. ¢ Tacoma, Wash.—1!ith & Coim- 
merce Sts. Panama, 80, Am. Taunton, 

.—T Main St. Monterey. Mexico. E. 

Whitman, Mass.—opp. P. ©. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.—12S. MainSt. Tampa, Fla.- 
714-1618 Franklin St. Haverhill, Mass., 
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AND WOMEN 


The Largest Retail Shoe 
Business in the World 
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Goddard Seminary. 

Co-educational. 37th year. General and College-Preparatory 
Courses. Attractive home atmosphere Modern buildings Ex- 
cellent equipment Large grounds. Located in the heart of the 
Green Mountains. Illustrated catalogue. $1.70 a year. 

Orvanpo K. Ho tister, A. M., Principal. Barre, Vr. 





The Teachers’ Exchange 25, RSTON: street 


’Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 
Correspondence invited Telephone 





SOCIETY EMBLEMS 


For Masons Odd Fellows, Elks, Eagles, 
Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanums. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue and Agents proposition. 


Lister Supply Co., Box 2605, Clinton, Mass. 
how 


4 o furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
ot83 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING co., Box | 280 Detroit, Mich. 





Send us your address 


and we will show you 
to make $4 a day 
; we 





URE MAPLE SUGAR & SYRUP 


Orders Filled any Month in the Year 








Write For 
7 Address NATHAN CUSHING 


Y Address Natuax Cusuinc | PHICGS 
Send Me 8 cents 


and names of two flower loving friends. I 
will start you with 4 packets of pure, fresh 
seed — Dwarf Nasturtiums— 20 kinds; 
Royal Show Pansies—100 colors; Sweet 
Peas—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE—“ Floral Culture,” and 14th 
Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare 
seed bargains; also my offer of $100 cash 
prizes for pictures of best lawns and 
yards sown with the famous Lippincott 
seeds. Write TODAY before you forget. 


Pioneer Seedswoman 
of America 





WSS GC. H. LIPPINCOT 
415 10th St., S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


MEN WHO CAN EARN FROM 
$3,000 to $10,000 A YEAR. 
We are financing one of the greatest and most 
profitable commercial enterprises of the day. The 
stock of this Company is a perfectly safe high 
grade guaranteed security now paying liberal diy- 
idends, while the future profits and possibilities 
are almost unlimited. 
We desire first class representatives in every 
city and town. Excellent opportunities for the 
right men. Address at once for full particulars. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., BANKERS 
32 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD. 


Leading illustrated financial and Investment Paper, containing latest 
and most important information on mining, oil and other industries, 
the most successful companies and the best dividend-paying stocks. 
It shows how immense profits may be quickly and easily made on 
absolutely safeinvestments. It gives advice that may be worth thousands 
of dollars to you. It points out a safe and certain road to wealth. 
Write for it before making any investments of any kind. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., Pub., Hudson B’d’g, Rm. 74, N.Y. 





o STAMPS a2 
EATON BROTHERS 


Auburndale, Mass. 


ALLow 50 Per CENT. COMMISSION 
Write For ApprovAL SHEETS 





Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting 


50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under boad 
You don’t pay us until you have a position. i system of 
telegra: ools in America. Endorsed by all railway officials 
Op 38 always in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write 
for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincianati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis. 





Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The 

National 
Association of 
Manufacturers 


(the greatest trade organization in 
the world) has published for it 


American 
Industries 


to let people know what it is do- 
ing and purposes doing. It wishes 
every manufacturer in the country 
to be in touch with its work, even 
though for any reason he may not 
be a member or intend to become a 
member. Thousands of people not 
eligible to membership are in sym- 
pathy with our work. 

This is to invite you to get 
acquainted with us by sending 25 
cents for a trial 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion to the paper. 

American Industries has 5 times 
as large a circulation outside the 
National Association as it has in- 
side. This ought to make it clear 
to you that it is well worth reading. 

Note a few features of the coming 
three months: 


Patents and Trademarks—A series of three illumin- 
ative papers by C. A. Dieterich. 


The Work of the Industrial Engineer—A picturesque 
article by Dodge and Day, of Philadelphia. 

Office and Factory Problems—How to Solve Them— 
Six papers by the expert system men of the Yawmaa & 
Erbe Co. 

A paper by Nikola Tesla that will create’a sensation. 


A series of articles on the advertising and publicity 
proposition in general by well-known advertising men, 
including U. H. Gale, publicity manager of the General 
Electric Companv, and R: dman Gilder, secretary of the 
Technical Publicity Association. 


_ Aseries of articles on different export problems now 
in prepa:ation by the experts of the National Association. 


Remember—the cost of a _ sub- 
scription for three months is only 
25 cents. Send the 25 cents in 
stamps to 


National Association 
of Manufacturers 
824 Maiden Lane Building 
New York City 






Effective Correspondence 


Is the thing every 
modern business man 
is striving for. Are 
you making your let- 
ters so attractive in ap- 
pearance that they 
challenge attention the 
instant they are opened? The first impression 





is important. When busy men are so attract- 
ed by the letters of your competitors that they 
write and ask how it is done, don't you think it 
is worth while to have your detters equally 
attractive? Read these letters: 


**Reineke, Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Tenn. 
We have noted from the correspondence 
received from you that your letters are very 
clear as to the typewriting work. We 
would be pleased to have you advise us the 
quality of ribbons that you use, also the style 
of typewriter. 
Baker, Vawter Co., Chicago, I1l.”’ 
‘‘Reineke, Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Penn. 
The writer would like very much to know 
what kind of a typewriter you use in your 
office. Of all the letters which come to my 
desk, I don’t find any that compare with 
your letters in cleanliness, neatness and 
beauty of type, and I would like to know 
what kind of a machine you use. 
Greenville Silica Sand & Quarry Co., 
Greenville, Pa.” 
“Baker, Vawter Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Replying to your favor of the 22nd inst, 
regarding the appearauce of our correspondence 
and the typewriters we are using, would say that 
the typewriters we use are the Willams. 
These machines do not have a ribbon, but instead 
of a ribbon use pads for inking. The 
machines are manufactured by the Williams 
Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn. We are pleased 
to note that the appearance of our co:re- 
spondence has attracted your attention. 
Reineke, Wilson Co ” 


These are big concerns—possibly your 
competitors. Shall we send you a machine on 
ten days trial to demonstrate that the Williams 
Visible Standard Typewriter is not only the 
one typewriter that can turn out such attractive 
letters, but that in addition it will save you just 
go per cent for cost of maintenance; that it 
will save you 20 per cent of your operator’s 
time; that it is the very acme of typewriter pro- 
duction? The greatest guarantee ever made 
on a typewriter is made by us. Say you want 
one on trial, or send for catalogue. 


Williams Typewriter Co , 
72-78 Houstaonic Ave., Derby, Conn. 


Send me on ten daystrial, by express, one Wil- 
liams Typewriter 1906 Model No.6 with case. If 
the machine is not satisfaetory I will return it in ten 
days. Otherwise, I will send $25 cash and $10 per 
month for 8 months, or make other satisfactery 
terms. 


Name 





NE-36 Address 
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THE PLIMPTON-HERVEY CO. 


Complete House Furnishers 
*s* UNION RANGE” 








A full size No. 7 : 
Cabinet Base Range of 
standard make, GUAR- 
ANTEED A _ FINE 
BAKER — complete 
with mantel shelf, pipe 
and zinc. SOLD BY 
OTHERS FOR $30 

















FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, AND 
RUGS. 

















21-25 Washington St., Near Haymarket Sq., & 87 Friend St., Boston 


: 
CASH OR CREDIT : 
; ; 
$0-0-0-0-0-0-0-4 $O°O $O-@ -O-@ OO -O-E -O-O O-F BO -O-@ OD Oe@ SNARE 








Next Summer’s Vacation 


Plan now on seeing Yellowstone Park, “Wonderland of the World.” 
The finest coaching trip in America. The greatest of Nature’s wonder- 
ful phenomena on every hand. Geysers, mud pools, tinted terraces, 
magnificent mountains and bracing and invigorating mountain air. The 
best of hotels and accommodations. Write for “Wonderland 1906,” six 
cents. It tells about the Great Northwest and Yellowstone Park. 


Go Via GARDINER GATEWAY, the Official Entrance 
AND THE 


Northern Pacific Railway 


St. Paul and Minneapolisto the Pacific Northwest 


















or 
A. M. CLELAND, 

General Passenger Agent, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Write for particulars to 
C. E. FOSTER, D. P. A. 
207 Old South Bidg., 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Across the Islands 
and Beyond” % 


is the title of the handsomely illustrated 
Summer book published by the 


Rutland Railroad 


descriptive of the most noted 


Summer Resorts of Vermont 


Sent by the Passenger Department of the 
Rutland Railroad, Rutland, Vt., on receipt 
of ten cents in postage. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


New York and Boston to Montreal, Ottawa 
and Quebec. Through Pullman Buffet Cars. 
Information can be procured from District 
Passenger Agencies :—298 Washington St. 
Boston; 1216 Broadway. New York; 22 
Washington Sq., Worcester and 141 St. 
James St., Montreal, or from any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada 


GEO. T. JARVIS, C. A. NIMMO, 
General Manager Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Rutland, Vt. 


C. F. Daly, Pass. Traff. Mgr., New York. 








“Of all inventions, 
the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 
those inventions 
which abridge 
distance have 
done most for the 
civilization of our 
species.”"— 

—MACAULEY 


PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 


The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
the acme of luxury and comfort. 
AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 

































Go. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, II 











ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
a 
JOY E 
LINE|v 
mek 














THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 


SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT K 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt.,308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


ZOxA*”OD 
































The JOY LINE, 
DID YOU EVER | between new York, and 
. Boston, issued a folder map of 
SEE A BIRD'S | Mass., R. I. and Conn., which is a 
work of art. lt shows the coast 

EYE MAP —| line of southern N. &., and d 


ates lighth “and points of 
IN COLORS P interest between New York and 
Boston, with table of distances. 
NO? — Well, | This comprehensive map will be 


of 10 cents 


Y to! | >: B.D. Pitts, Age Joy 1 
. . 0. ne, 
ou ought 0: A Congress St., ‘Boston, Mass. 


























90 HARDY PLANTS $5.00 
Shrubs ana Running Vines 


1 Syringa (Lilac) 1 Rhododendron 
1 Japan Snowball 1 Azalia Mollie 
1 Double Althea 1 Weigela 

1 Double Flower Almond 1 Rose of Sharon 


1 Hardy Hydrangea, 4 ft. 

1 Syringa Mock Orange RUNNING VINES. 

1 Khue Purple Fringe 1 zopen Honeysuckle 
1 Forsythia Beautiful 1 White Star Clematis 


~ %4 : etaenee Pipe 

1 Ampelopsis 

1 Bridal Veil 1 Boston lvy 

20 Baséy Plants from 4to6 ft. tall. This entire collec- 
tion, only 5. e nd your order early and we will 
send this fine collection, worth twenty-five dollars, 
enough plants to beautify your home, for only $5.00. 
[t 18a great bargain. Order quick and be sure oft nem. 


NATIONAL PLANT CO., Somerville, Mass. 
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\GOES THROUGH WASHINGTON , 


Biohs mm C8 


5 NEW WORK A ¥% 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Other High-Class Trains to Florida and all other Resorts for 
Winter Outings. 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, W. H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, G al Pa ger Agent. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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+ TheCalifornia 
| Limited 


is the only train between 


Chicago and Southern 


California, via any line, 


exclusively for first~ 





class travel. ape _e second- 





Other exclusive advantages: 


Shortest route, Chicago to Los Angeles 
(2,249 miles). , 


Harvey dining-car, through without change. 





Pullmans for Grand Canyon and San Diego. ’ 





One management all the way. 


A recor d of eleven success ful seasons. \ 








Daily service, Chicago to Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 











SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


THROUGH THE HEART 
OF THE 


SOUTH 


FLORIDA 


CUBA 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 
VIA 


ATLAN 


AND 


BIRMINGHAM 


— 

New Yorx— 

1183 Broadway 
Boston— 

36e Washington St 
PuHILaADELPHIA— 

1429 Chestnut St. 
Pittssurc— 

Park Building 
BALTIMORE— 

Continentil Bld 
Wasu., D. C.— 

1421 Penna.Av. 


(EW VORA 


PHILADELPHIA 


TIMORE 


WASHINGTON 


COLUMBIA 


ee 


BRUNSWICK 
(70R JERVE (SL ANO) 


FERNANOINA 


CASONVILLE 
T AUGUSTINE 


ORMOND 


ORLANDO 
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: uw 
acific Coast! 


From Chicago 


daily until April 
7th,toSan Francisco, Los \&} 

Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, » 

WNAlatee-” Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver and other % 


TH ' Pacific Coast points. 
E Re Copmpentiey low rates from other points. 
Fae AN Fy Tickets good in tourist sleeping cars on 


‘i?’ THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


/ Flectric- -lighted through fast train Chicago to Southern \" , 
/ california every day in the year, via the Chicago, Union \\'\ 
if Pacific & North-Western Line and the newly opened 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Arriving Los Angeles afternoon of the third day. 


| All meals in dining cars a la carte. 

1 THE CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 

|| Daily through train to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
‘ Portland without change. All meals in dining cars a la carte. 


TOURIST CAR PARTIES 


\ Daily and personally conducted from Chicago to San Fran-/f 
‘\\ cisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. Double /f; 

\\ berth in these cars (accommodating two people) only ff 
“\ $7.00. Choice of routes. All Agents Sell Tickets via the ey 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


SAX Illustrated booklets about California, Washington and Oregon, 4g 
<3 their climate and resources, with maps, train schedules “gy 
and full information sent for 4 cents in stamps. sy 
Ww. B. paegy gt reer’, Trat. Mgr., 


Ch & North-Western R 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. - 
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REIT Treen 
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Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and 9th 
Ave. “L” Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


ain oye ie 


Parlor, Bedroom $2 50 
and Bath, per day, 4a 
, and upwards 
All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 
Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 
RESTAURANT A.LA CARTE 


JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 











NEW 


F[OTEL ALBERT 


Cor. 11th St.& University Place 





NEw YorK 


» « One) Block West of Broadway .. 


The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be- 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores. 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up. 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 


L. FRENKEL, : : PROPRIETOR 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 





Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th St., New York 








LuxuRIOUSLY FURNISHED Rooms 
for permanent and transient guests, 
at moderate prices. . . . « . 
ORCHESTRA OF SOLO PLAYERS, 
Gp.m. til ram. . « « « e 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND 
CaFE, gems of artistic perfection 
Cuisine and service really delightful. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE IS OUR AFTER- 
THEATRE SUPPERS. . . « « « 
BILLIARD PARLOR FOR LADIES is 
another pleasant feature. . . « 
Our Gallery of Beautiful Paintings, 
valued at $50,000, is open evenings 
en ss ek ae eS 
Affability and courtesy guaranteed 
from every BELLECLAIRE employe. 








MILTON ROBLEE, - Proprietor 
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Haddon Pall 


ATLANTIC CITY 





New Jersey 


CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 











Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
wate Driving, 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


BOOKLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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4O Kinds Tall 
27 Kinds Dwarf 


We mail this 


3 fine collection 36 
YP FREE “kins o 


Old Fashioned 


\ Flower SEEDS 


imported from Germany : 
lumosa, Celosia, Cam- 


cus, Gilla, Sweet William, 
Anemone, Solanum, Ste- 
bat Bi of _Paradise, 
Sedum, Silean, Blue Bells 
of Scotiand, Smilax aioe 
Pink, Browallia, Stocks, 
Margaret, Cyanus, Cow- 
slip, Coreope 8, matis, 
Cypress Vine. ourning 

=. Zinnia, Verbina, 


All the above sent 
you if you will send 10 
cents in silver or 
stamps to pay the cost 
of postage and pack- 


ing. 
GLENDALE NURSERY, 
Dept. Everett, Mass. 

















OSTAL 


TYPEWRITER 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It com- 
bines universal keyboard, strong manifolding, 
mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing 
and interchangeable type. ; 

Write for our booklet and reas 
instalment plan. 

Agents Wanted. 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 50 
Office .ae Factory, Norwalk, Conn, 











Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A modern, high-class and conven- 
lent stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
pleasure of transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 
Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 
































AUUUUUTNTTTO ELE tit 





|HOTEL EMPIR 


Broadaay and Sixty-third St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


over = $250.000 “acci” 


COMPLETED 
HON 


JUST 
BLBCTRIC CLOCKS, TBLEPHO. AND AUTOMATIC 
Rit GHTING DBVICBS IN BVERY ROOM 
One minute to Blevated and Sabway Stations 
Take searest car at aay Rail: or Steambeat Terminal, 
they all pass or transfer to the Empire 
Within easy walking distance ofall Theatres and 


hy me Stores. 
Restaurant noted for Excelleat Cooking, Efficient Service 
and Mederate rges 
Rooms (with use ef bath) $1.50 per day =p 
7 . o 2.00 é “« 
« « “ “«“ « “ 


WwW. JOHNSON QUINN 
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QU ILTED | 
MATTRESS 
P AD S—— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTRESS 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 














Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 
New York City, New York 


Scalp Cleaner 


makes an ideal shampoo 


Hair Grower 


gives life and vigor to 
the hair roots 


Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 











"They have stood the test oftime. Fortwo BK ‘ 
~ decades they have been the recog- 
nized standards ofall hair preparations. G> 


| 


They are sold by nearly 
every drug and depart- (fj 
ment store in the U.S.— J 
over 26,000 in number. 


“It’s the = 
Hair - ye 
not the *%.\ 
Hat” 


That makes a 
woman 
attractive. 




















The Summer Hyacinth, 
Golden Lily, Humming 
Bird, Gladiolus, Giant 


th f : 
and be sure of this grand oer aly 20 
CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
































Careful Workmanship 


It is the workmanship and material 
in a piano that counts and costs. For 
more than fifty years 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


have been known as expensively and 
carefully built pianos, although not 
the highest-priced. 

It is this thorough-going, conscientious, 
high-class workmanship that has made the 
“Gabler tone” famous, not alone for its sweet- 
ness and power but for its permanence. Gab- 
ler Pianos are built for at least two genera- 
tions of hard service. 

Send for particulars of 


THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE 
An easy way to get the best piano built. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854 


459 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, N.Y. City 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 
from 





Tapestry 
Paintings 





38 Artists 
Employed 
Including Gold 


Medalists from 
the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL .DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


E CAN show YOU effects never before thought ft and at moderate prices, too. Write for 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


Artists 


to All Parts of the World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating ne country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without asingle seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL-PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper al been eanetall 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper, matiufacturer both in America, 
anada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in =» which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There -_ among them many beautiful 
design: ng in price from 10 cents (a 
oa of ry: yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the ary 1 inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘‘the proper thing’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. The propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 











a attention is given to Sorren 
ons 





Decorating th 





Illustrated Compendium 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 


There are more-than Five Hundred of 
these Pia ay and the 8 pene ne of 
jum represents an outlay o 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy-on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free.a color scheme,-illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the ae rooms—tint, 
paitit, paper or stu! possible send-us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book a & 4 gentary. 200 revel 
ugrto pages with full-page colo’ 

Tivaretone of modern home or Fn .~ 

studies. Price ‘$2.00. If you want to 

a! up ) aa send $2.00 for this 


ncn 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arran) to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by ode for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry gitstedal for 
painting upon, superior to forei ods 
and half the price. Book of pom —-o o 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
rs of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





mdence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
e@ Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


Mucha, "Tieumnani Cassiers, Golay hy all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th 
NEW YORK saci 
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FASTEST RUNNING AND MOST DURABLE 
238 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


EASIEST, 
234, 236, 
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LIGHTEST, 


THE SIMPLEST, 
CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 
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DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD 
is recommended by the leading physicians of two 
continents because it has merit. 

It is a medicine applied as an ointment which is instantly 
taken up by the thousands of pores of the skin and its healing 
nutrient properties are readily absorbed by the underlying tissues, 
and FIRM, HEALTHY FLESH is thereby created, removing 
WRINKLES in a very Short time, and Cleansing the Skin from 
sallowness and all imperfections, such as pimples, freckles and sunburn. 
For developing the bust it is without an equal. 

No woman should be without a box of Dr. Charles Flesh Food on her 
dresser. Apply it night and morning, and the results will be a pleasure 
to herself and make her a delight to her family and friends. 
SPECIAL OFFER. —The regular price of Dr. Charles Flesh Food is One Dollar a box 
but to introduce it into thousands of new homes we shall be pleased to send two (2) boxes 


for One Dollar to all who answer this advertisement. Package is enclosed in plain wrapper. 
Postage prepaid. 


FREE.— Write to-day for our book the ««Art of Massage,’’ it is illustrated with all 
the proper movements for massaging the tace, neck and arms, and contains full directions 
for developing the bust. With this book we.will also send a sample of Dr. Charles 
Flesh Food if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. 


Dr. Charles Co., '* Tivo” 
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DENMAN THOMPSON 


(of “OLD HOMESTEAD” fame) 


from his 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 


The WIGWARM Portable Houses I 
purchased last Spring have been entirely 
satisfactory and I recommend them in every 
particular, in fact, I cannot say anything 
which will be too strong of their good 
qualities. 


They have exceeded my expectations and 
are absolutely weather-proof, durable and 
easy to erect. 


They are very attractive inside and out 
and are admired by everyone and make 
ideal camps. 


Oct. 16, 1905. DENMAN THOMPSON. 


Henry P. Dennie 


from his 


SEASHORE HOME: 


Having examined many cata- 
logues and portable houses with a 
view to purchasing the best on 
the market, I selected yours. For 
neatness, warmth, durability, and 
simplicity. in setting up it is far 
superior, in my mind, to any other 
Why send West when one can be 
supplied within a few days at such 
a low cost of freight, is a ques- 
tion well worth considering by 
New Eng‘anders. Your house 
speaks for itself. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry P. DennrE, 


Oct. 10, 1905. 
H P. Fowler 


GARAGE 


Electric Vehicle Co., 
Hartford, Conn 


writes: 


I had no trouble in erecting the WIG- 
WARM Portable Garage and with the 
help of a neighbor who was interested to 
see it put together, we put it up one even- 
ing after supper. It attracted considerable 
attention and has proved entirely satisfac- 
torv in every respect after a season’s use. 


Oct. 1, 1905. 


Send for Catalogue or call and see 


The Wigwarm Portable Houses 


Ez. F. HODGSON, Box 150, DOVER, MASS, 


(Dover is 15 miles from South Station, Boston) 
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Hew Wall Papers Are You Rug Wise? 


Paes Many are, and send 
eheg meee their worn and discarded 


) carpets to us. from which 
‘ J apanese i | ee durable and 


Wall Papers _ handsome rugs. Your 
| address on a postal will 

Rooker Lins waveaue || Dring printed matter 

WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE that will tell the whole 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND : 


MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS Stor y. 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 





Prices as low as same grade of goods can be bought 


mre Belgrade Rug Co., 


Thomas F. Swan : 
12 Lornbill, wankics. Boston 33 Hollis st, 


Tauern 266 MAIN Boston. 

















~~ Our New Catalogue of Fine 


Athletic Goods for 1906 |: LUNDIN’S NEW 
1s now Reavy [FCMONt Bath 


It contains many new 
features: 


LAWN TENNIS, GOLF, 
CROQUET, BASE BALL, 
SWEATERS, JERSEYS. 











The Only Turkish Bath on Tremont St. 
UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 


Reopened after extensive alterations and improve- 
ments. Entire bath remodelled and refurnished 
in the most luxurious style. Lavishly finished 
in Italian marble—whole establishment. ... - 


ENTIRELY REMODELLED AND 
SUMPTUOUSLY R&FURNISHED 


Rooms all on one floor, no stairs to climb, no 
tedious waiting. Experienced attendants and 
masseurs in charge of bathers. Temperature 
regulated to exact degree, ventilation perfect. 
Hours for women bathers. Weekday mornings 
and Sunday afternoons. Gentlemen at al) other 
times. Open all night 


to Any Address 
Every Possible Convenience. Private 


WRIGHT & DITSON Rooms. Lounging and Smoking Rooms 


$44 Washington St., Boston}; ADOLPH LUNDIN, Prop., 
76 Weyboset St., Providence Tel. 625 Oxford 176 Tremont St. 


Look For Electric Sign. Boston, Mass. 


Everything in the line 
of sports. 


THE BEST ARTICLES 
FOR EACH GAME 


Catalogue Free 


POOF FEOOOS POPPE PPEFP PPPS SSPPOO OOS 


FOSS SSSSSSSS FFF SHOOOOOS 











+ 
* 
Exercisers of all kinds for the : 
b 2 5 oO development of men, women 
o and children 
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have been established over 50 VEARS. By our system 
of payme in moderate circumstances Cam 











The Perfect Food Severnge 











LOWNEY’s COCOA is. an American triumph in culinary products. 
It is the most delicious and best made; anywhere or at any price. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston. Mass., Makers of Chocolate Bonbons and Chocola.e Manufacturers 
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have been established over 50 VEARS. By our system 
AS of payment every family in moderate circumstances cam 
own a YOSE piano. We take old instruments im 
change and deliver the new piano in vour home free of expense. 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


.VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Masa 


OS! 


Can’t Afford 
Handicaps 


g CABor's ip 


~ ae 
















If Cofiee clogs your imen- 
tal or physical machinery 
and keeps you from doing 
your best, you might make 


money by quitting. 
















mi Invaluable at this season 
i] of the year. A _ better 
cleaner than soap and 
at the same time posi- 

tively germicidal. i 


And you can be _ helped 





greatly by 





A tablespoonful in every 
# pail of cleaning water in- 
H Sures perfectly sanitary 
f conditions. 






























| Above trade mark on al) I 
pkgs. Atall dealers, 10, Hf 
Hh 25, 50, $1.00. 10 and 25¢ 
pkgs. by mail of 





POSTUM cs, 


Acker, Merrall 
& Condit, Park rr? 
& Tilford, { 
Siegel-Coop- 


H Philadelphia: 
i Geo. B. Evans, 
Washington: 
Alex. Daggett. 
San Franelseo: 
Waterhouse & 

Price Co, 





er’s, Macy's, 


Postum Cerea! Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A =—e 

















H ANY DEALER 
OFFERS YOU 

A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 











THE FINEST STEEL 
BLADE IN THE WORLD 


illette Safety 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. Razor 
12 BLADES 24 SHARP EDGES 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades. Quadruple 
gold-plated ses With monogram. Special co.nbination 


THE 





set with brush and suap huiders, in Velvet-Lined Cases. Sample Pair, 

























We offer 10 extra blades for 50 cents, which Silk Occ ae 
give 20 keen cutting edges, equal to 20 sharp Receipt ot ef 
razors; sufficient for a year’s use. No blades Price, CUSHION ee 
exchanged. This does away with all bother BUTTON wpe 
and confusion. The MOST SIMPLE and DUR- Mey 
ABLE SHAVING DEVICE IN THE WORLD. No H 0 Ss E iets 
Hingés, No Clasps, Ne Springs, and nothing to Pe 


learn or adjust. Simply lather and shave in four 
minutes’ time. Our NEW CUMBINATION SET, 
with Razor,including Soap and Brush in Silver 
Holders in Same Box. Sold by all Leading Over Two Hundred Styles 
Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. Ask 10 Worn All Over The World 

see them, and for Our booklet, or write to us FOR THE NAME AND THE 
for Special Trial Ofier. Gillette Sales LOOK MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
Co., Times Bldg., N. York City GEORGE FROST CO-, MAKERS, BOSTON, MaSS.,U.5 A 


SUPPORTER | 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE / 



























